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That means, then, that our nice concept of the unity of psydioloBy is a tharou^y 
false one. Two sciences on the same subjecl-Hunt continucs-ractradictory in their 
basic assumptions and inferences cannot be both tree at the same lime. Sooner or 
later, one of them will haw to give up. And Hunt supposes that it will be psychology 
mlteMhanjcdagoya.^ by tw) e3(pcfilneals (among others) Pushed 

almost at the same time: Schenk-Danzingcr's experiment with a human child and 
Harlow’s experiment with the child of the rhesus monkey. According to thenut 
appears, first, that the question of whether os not those beings will accept the soon! 
behaviour desired in their group is decided at a stage of their development, where they 
cannot have any experitr.ee with pleasant ot unpleasant consequences of certain 
behaviour In the group-which, according to the S-R-model of the classical learning 

theory, is tho necessary condition for the appropriation of suitable patterns of social 

behaviour— because they are still hanging on the breast of their mothers. Second, there 
has not been, us yet, a suactsM attempt to return an uncared-for to the path of 
virtue, i.e., back to tho desired social behaviour, by punishing bis undcsired behaviour 
and rewarding the desired otic. To this end, quite different measures arc needed, as 
we may read-to name only tho sources on hand-in the classical studies of Aichhorn, 
and also in tho works of Alfons Simon and H. Fulligcr. 

However, is it really so bad with psychology 'I Is the S*R<heme, including tho 
modifications introduced by passive and active conditioning, really all that psychology 
has to offer for the solution of educational problems ? This question is parallel with 
that of the unity of psychology, Le., with whether there are really no more differing 
conceptions and schools in psychology. Should the answer be affirmative, it would be 
necessary-to cope with the knowledge and needs of the pedagogues-to Invent 
Immediately a new psychology which would correspond better to tho reality of man. 

Muceover, an affirmative answer would mean that psychology is no longer a 
young, vital, progressive science, as such sciences are characterized by continuous 
emerging of new problems bringing about the most contradictive assumptions or 
hypotheses. And it is an age-old experience that one of the most significant driving 
powers of progress is the effort to find among these contradictory assumptions the 
correct one. The notion "assumption” or “hypothesis** should not be understood here 
in the diluted sense of statistical lingo where it means only one of several possible 
outcomes of a situation, which-ir it docs not come Iruc-is “rejected”. This notion 
means something more to us ; a not yet or not yet sufficiently proved assumption 

eonce r nin l a more or ^ss broad aape or functional relations, in about the sense in 

which the notion mailer Is understood today, but without the presently much 
advocated meaning that only a mathematical formulation makes a ru[l.fied £ cd model 
f" 2,50 Dro ^- r ’ Congress in Vienna, Symposium o„ Pcr . 
ocptronj Thus, we understand the notion “hypothesis" in the old sense as a 
Sjroo* Pt0mOMd 10 Ihe Status of a theory by sufficient ’experi ■ 

those°c f is^ U uh e re ' Vh « W ? ** hypothes£i of ranges. And only in 

va^ly, a haSSnSlS^Tf “ iu ^ ctA lan ^ 3 sufl5cic "<‘y broad area of 
»ic significance, wa, it euaomary lo speak about a “school", especially 
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) it advocated several different, logically independent but “matching” hypotheses 
the same time. 

Thus, the question appears to be as follows : are there still some differences in 
<■ opinions concerning the basic questions in psychology ? 

II. The Principles of Contemporary Psychology 

Let us take, as our first example, orthodox behaviourism, as it was represented, for 
example, by Skinner, because it is widely considered she psychology of the present 
time (also by Hunt). Analysis shows that it is built up of about a dozen principles 
conceived by the prominent representatives of the school as axioms or articles of faith. 
However, they might be nothing more than unproved hypotheses. 

1. The Principle of Objectivity 

Only data which ean be observed and recorded from outside may be used in psycho- 
logy if it is supposed to be scientific psychology'. Psychology can cope with its 
ambition to be an empirical science only as a seicnce of behaviour. 

This is not a hypothesis concerning tbe facts of psychology; rather, it is a 
methodic rule, or, more clearly, a prohibition to evaluate certain data because of their 
lack of reliability. 

2. The Principle of Passivity or of Primary Reactivity 

The psycho-physical organism starts to function only because of external influence. 
Thus, the objective of the science of behaviour is to assess the relations between the 
influences from outside (stimuli or situations, “S”) aod tbe reactions towards tbe out- 
side world (responses, “R”), i.e., the “S-R- relation”. The reactions R, bring about a 
mostly new situation resp. a new kind of influence S t ; thus, the elementary relation as 
a whole may be symbolized as S,-R-Sf. 

3. The Principle of Genetic Identity of Psycho-phystea! Systems 

The hereditary or innate psychic outfit is the same for all men, if not for all ver- 
tebrata. Therefore, for experimental research of human behaviour, doves or rats may 
be used. 

4. The Principle of Minimum Genetic Outfit (of Tabula Rasa ) 

Without taking into account some elementary reflexes, there are no hereditary relation* 
between the influences S aod tbe reactions R. All differences in reactions R are the 
result of previous differences in the surrouodings S (i.e., S from birth till the respective 
moment): milieu theory or environmentalism. What a person knows, lie has learned 
during his individual existence. The capability of learning is the basic property of the 
psychic. Theoretical psychology is basically a theoiy of learning. 

Principles (3) and (4) form together the doctrine called empiricism since the 18th 
century. 

5. The Principles of Eiementarism and Conncaionism 

Learning is a process of formation of connections bctvsceo elementary facts, of 
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when it advocated several different, logically independent but “matching” hypotheses 
at the same time. 

Thus, the question appears to be as follow’s : arc there still some differences in 
the opinions concerning the basic questions in psychology ? 

II. The Principles or Contemporary Psychology 

Let us lake, as our first example, orthodox behaviourism, as it was represented, for 
example, by Skinner, because it is widely considered the psychology of tbc present 
time (also by Hunt). Analysis shows that it is built up of about a dozen principles 
conceived by the prominent representatives of the school as axioms or articles of faith. 
However, they might be nothing more than unproved hypotheses. 

1. The Principle of Objectivity 

Only data which can be observed and recorded from outside may be used in psycho- 
logy if it is supposed to be scientific psychology. Psychology can cope with its 
ambition to be an empirical science only as a science of behaviour. 

This is not a hypothesis concerning the facts of psychology; rather, it is a 
methodic rule, or, more clearly, a prohibition to evaluate certain data because of their 
lack of rclhbiiity. 

2. The Principle of Passivity or of Primary Reactivity 

The psycho-physical organism starts to function only because of external influence. 
Thus, the objective of the science of behaviour is to assess the relations between the 
influences from outside (stimuli or situations, **S”) and the reactions towards the out- 
ride world (responses, “P”), Le., the “S-R -relation". The reactions R, bring about a 
mostly new situation resp. a new kind of influence S t ; thus, the elementary relation as 
a whole may be symbolized as S,*R*S,. 

3. The Principle of Genetic Identity of Psycho-physical Systems 

The hereditary or innate psychic outfit is the same for all men, if not for all ver* 
tebrata. Therefore, for experimental research of humjo behaviour, doves or rats may 
be used. 

4. The Principle of Minimum Genetic Outfit {of Tabula Rasa i) 

Without taking into account some elementary reflexes, there are no hereditary relations 
betnwit the A irBamwes S she aacticms R AS .iffifensrasr At nassfimts are- (he 

result of previous differences in the surroundings S (i.e., S from birth till the respective 
moment): milieu theory or environmentalism. What a person knows, he has learned 
during his individual existence. The capability of learning is the basic property of the 
psychic. Theoretical psychology is basically a theory olTearniog. 

Principles (3) and (4) form together the doctrine called empiricism since the 1 8th 
century. 

5. 77/e Principles of Elementarism and Connecrionism 

Learning is a process of formation of connections between elementary facts, of 
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as the process may affect itself at feast at one single spat, though by means of special 
conductive connections. 

According to the tension-reduction model the psycho-physical system seeks 
under all circumstances a quiet state. This model may therefore be understood as an 
expression of the principle of quietism : all activity is the result of disturbances and 
“sweet leisure” is the normal state of man. 

9. The Principles of Chance and Effect 

In order to understand the formation of new connections and the extinction of exist- 
ing ones, as in passive (“classical” Pavlovian) conditioning, no new principle is needed, 
as conditioning is but another name for association introduced for the special case in 
which one of the elements to be connected is an activity of the subject. 

If new types of performance arc needed as in trial and error learning rcsp. 
operant or instrumental conditioning, these can— as a consequence of principle 7— 
only be found by chance and recognized as suitable and retained by their effect. 

10. The Principle of Additivity of Personality Structure 

The S-R- connections reinforced by success-failure learning are also called habits. 
Personality or character is the sum of habits. Any of these habits may be induced or 
eliminated individually without changing anything in all other habits (vegetable bed 
model). From these ideas of formation and elimination of habits results immediately 
the old, traditional, but, by modem pedagogics, rejected practice of “candy and whip”. 
As the desirability or undesirability is determined by the educating society, the result 
of such an education is the maximum obtainable degree of adaptation (adjustment) or 
the conformity, in other words, opportunism. 

1 1. The Principle of Redact ion'tsm 

There are no autochthonous psycluc dynamics. All dynamics, e.g,, that of learning, or 
thinking, of exploring, serves- the purpose of decreasing organismic tensions. He, who 
is not hungry, does not think. 

12. In the area of social psychology, reductionism results in The Principle of Primary 
Social Atomism 

There arc no primary social needs and desires. They are only secondarily formed by 
conditioning, i.e., by the realization that certain persons are exceptionally suitable 
tools or means for the gratification of certain organismic needs and/or for the 
reduction of certain organismic tensions. In this respect, there is an unanimity bet- 
ween behaviourism and psychoanalysis. 

HI. Axioms or Hypotheses ? 

A question arises here: are the above principles axioms, i.c., necessary presumptions of 
any psychology, or arc they hypotheses, which— in the present state of the science— 
would have to permit the existence or other hypotheses and eventually— perhaps even 
now— give way Jo them; in other words, are there still opposite schools in psychology? 
Thus, our question Is: arc the above principles necessary: And, in addition, are they 
sufficient? J 
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1. On tfo Principle of Objectivity 

The principle o! subjectivity ramvoi he considered au alternative to the objectivity 
principle. It characterizes a historical phase of psychology which continued until the 
introduction of behaviourism. As the objectivity principle is a prohibition . the alter* 
native would be a psychology without this prohibition. This alternative » realiml «t 
phenomenologic.il psychology, in "Ccslalt thcoiy^ and in a number of other appro- 
aches of present psychology, and— as we shall see— it is successful. 

Incidentally, behaviourism itselT-everj at its extremes-disregarded its own 
prohibition from the moment it slatted to speaV about the “concealed", "internal", 
"preceding", "behaviour", meaning processes which cannot ha registered by physio- 
logical means, but which are rather unequivocally identical with the acts and contents 
of subjective psychology. The confession of having given up a principle which played a 
fundamental rolo in the establishment declaration of behaviourism is, of course, 
embarrassing. However, it is even more embarrassing (hat this abandonment of a basic 
principle not only was not confessed but rather veiled by semantic manipulations, by 
adding to the names of these subjective facts the sufu “behaviour". 

Thus, a psychology without the principle of objectivity is not only possible hut 
rather Inevitable. That is why we have a new variant of behaviourism calling itself 
"subjective behaviourism" (G.A. Miller, E. Gahnlcr, K.H. Pribram, I960). The 
adjective, of course, inevitably annuls the only clear denotation of the word 
“Behaviourism" as a iwu-subjective psychology, 

2. On the Principle oj Primary PcoaMiy 


Here, also, the alternative is not a concept of a psycho-physical organism chernc- 
terirsd by exclusively spontaneous activity; the true alternative is an organism capable 
« well of spontaneous activity as of reaction, and, in which, in many cases the re- 
active behaviour psltetus arc only superposed on the primety spontaneous ones. 

to it w*i proven by CogMU. it* fast movements of the amblystomic Ism ate 
spontaneous because they occur at a stege of development when the receptor nerves 
do not yet havo connections with the motor centers. The same was shown by von 
Holst, e.g., that the rhythmic-locomotor ti<v movements of the fish am r.cd triggered 
and maintained by external stimuli and that ihest stimuli only modify them. Behaviour 
in play and In crplorelioft goes also bcyor.d the limits of Hie S-R-scheme, as the 
opportunity for it is tookedfor even by animals and as it teun«IiaMy ttart s anew aftet 
each conclusion, ue., after each reduction or tension. 

In this case as well, the unavoidable necessity to accept these farts Is veiled by 
behaviourists by a notorious renaming manoeuvre t In th c plaee of ^ objectively 
unn * 3 ' VOCil ^ external triggeringsitaatioi^SWwith 
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3. On the Principle of Genetic Identity 

The principle or genetic identity of psycho -physical systems is identical with the denial 
of specific inborn traits. Here also, the alternative would rot be a psychology which 
would try to reduce all differences in the behaviour of different individuals to the 
differences of the predispositions, but rather a psychology that would avoid dogmatic 
presuppositions with regard to the contribution of genetic and environmental factors 
to individual differences. 

As to the validity of this principle for all vertebrata, this was clearly refuted by 
an abundance of results of recent comparative behavioural research, obtained under 
pure conditions, e.g., in the Kiisper-Hauscr experiment. 

As to the differences in human psycho-physical genetic outfit, no basic 'doubts 
exist any more. The existing controversy pertains only to the relative effects of innate 
outfit and of environment. 

In spite of all this, behaviourism is still stuck with the principle of genetic 
identity. This is a result of an attitude that is even less scientific than the method of 
renaming, namely simply ignoring all facts not corresponding to one’s principles (See 
K. Lorenz 1961). 

Altogether, It appears that a psychology without the principle of genetic identity 
is not only possible, but— in the face of the existing facts— necessary. 

4. On the Principle of Genetic Minimum Outfit 

In the discussion of this principle it is necessary to take into aeeount the fact that the 
principle of objectivity was already rejected by behaviourism itself (see above), The 
most significant arguments against the minimum outfit principle are derived from the 
subjective sphere. 

In contrast to the tabula rasa approach, all sensual data enter. 

(a) an already existing and unchangeable system of dimensions— not more and 
not less than three space— and one time-dimension. Moreover, sensual data 
are limited to a system of elementary qualities already existing. Interestingly, 
this system may differ between individuals in a clearly definable way accord- 
ing to their basic outfit (Daltonism). 

(b) the bulk of the sensual data is divided and grouped spontaneously in 
accordance with a given system of categories. 

' (c) the grouping is distributed all over the three given space dimensions accord- 

ing to the minimum and/or optimum principles (Pragnaoz-tcndcncies) which 
are inherent to the system and not modifiable by individual experience, thus 
only partially accordiog to experience, but partially defying experience. (See 
among others, E. Mach, W. Metzger, G. Kanizsa). 

The facts (a), (b) and (e) arc not consequences of experiences, but rather 
conditions which make it possible to acquire any experience ; they arc “pre-empirical”. 

The principle of reaction patterns inherent to the system is not to be confused 
with the principle of nalivism. Nativism maintains only— in contrast to empiricism— 
that adjustment to reality is in certain aspects reached phylogenetically rather than 
ontogenetically. It does not mention system-specific reaction patterns at all. Moreover, 
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there are in the case of animals, many su.d, in the case of men, at least several struc- 
tvires OTipnatmE from the above lavs, without any previous experience resp. success 
and error learning with biologically specific repealing functions. These cannot be under- 
stood without admitting some analogon of the much abused "idea innatn". (The 
English expression 1RM— innate releasing mechanism, as well as the German AAM— 
angtbortntT msxloesender MmUmsmis, adequately reflect these facts only in their first 
two words, but the word “mechanism” is misleading and should be replaced by the 
word "cue", in German ‘‘Mcrkmal’”). 

AH this means that the principle of genetic minimum outfit is not consistent with 
the facts. Tims, a psychology without this principle is cot only possible but rather 
necessary. • 

J. On the Principles nf Eietntntttrim tmdCwmcaicuhm 

Under the assumption that the principle of objectivily is rejected, It be comes necessary 
to discuss the above two principles with a view to the three following problems I 

(1) The problem of autonomous motions (motorics) 

(2) The problem of Ihc surrounding world (situations) 

. (3) The problem of the relation between the situation and mntorics, which Is 

the basis of behaviour. 

The allernttlw to the statement that all larges complies in the psychological 
sphere result Tram the connection of elementary facts is not the statement that, in the 
psychic life, “everything is interconnected'" at riic beginning and that, only in time, by 
means of maturation and learning processes, this universal Interconnection is gradually 
split up and resolved ('William Jamcv Hans Cornelius, Felix Krueger, llelns Werner), 
The alternative is rather an assumption that lire development and learning pro- 


fa] split up and resolve existing larger complexes, 

(b) combine existing small complexes, which, in extreme ceres, may have the 
character of elements, into larger complexes, and 

(c) that existing structures may change into others by simullanenus resolving 
and recombining. 


In such a psychology, too the question arises as to whether one of there process 
is primary and, if this is the case, which one. Here outy the following i s certain : 

(i) in the sphere Of motorics the primary process of development is the pro- 
cess fa], the splitting or differentiation of the originally total motion patterns 
which employ all ovaiibfc muscles, (Coghfll). 

(I) similarity, in eilablishing Ok structure of the surrounding world, the primary 
one ,, not the problem of combMn C "rah" but rather that of establishing 
huundar/M. that means, pgain, the proHcm ordiiTcrentialion. 

(J) on the other ha ml -nl least in the case of nan— the sccondarv conn*-^* 
between situation and nctirm« in the scare of behaviour!,,^™ T 
XV* wore frequent w perhaps the main means of change even when asthe 
possibility of extinction oTextaing connection, proven "tie 0 Ty o£ 
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6. On the Principle of Contiguity or Contact 

Contact or time-space vicinity is an important but neither a sufficient nor neces- 
sary condition for the formation of connections. 

It is not sufficient. The perception field is a continuum without gaps. Thus, the 
problem arising here may be verbalized in the following way : how it is possible that 
two processes A, B, taking place in an immediate contact with each other, form a unity 
whereas two processes B, C, taking place in an immediate contact with each* other as 
well differentiate from each other. Apparently, other principles must be involved. 

The same as has been said about the primary field differentiation may bo 
repeated in the case of association experiments. Under completely identical time-space 
| conditions, very different numbers of repetitions arc needed in order to establish a 
connection independent of the materials whieh are to be connected. In addition, the 
durability of such connections is very different Even in this case it is not possible to 
speak of an exclusive effectiveness of the space -time factor. 

On the other hand, the space-time vicinity is not necessary. In problem solving 
processes, the facts which arc “required" in order to fill in a specific gap an often 
brought from a considerable distance. This does not always happen through an active 
search but frequently results immediately from the dynamics of the process, 

7, On the Principle of Contingency or of Arbitrariness 

What is missing in the principle of lime-space vicinity for the explanation of the 
primary field differentiation is provided for by the prjrcipfe of non-arbitrariness of 
the connections. The connections and differentiations occur unequivocally according 
to optimum and/or minimum conditions. (Metzger, 1966). 

On the other hand, the animal and human nervous systems, beyond the primary 
field differentiation, have a very remarkable capaeity to form and preserve completely 
arbitrary (accidental or deliberately chosen) connections, for instance, that of n person 
and a name or of a name and a telephone number, apparently on the grounds of a 
mere “togetherness". 

Ceteris paribus, however, between the meaningless and meaningful connections, 
there exists a remarkable ^difference in the case of Uieir establishment, and in the 
stability of their preservation. Here, the expression “meaningful” has two denotations : 

(a) one of the facts may be an image of the other one (c.g. t series of numbers 
and series of digits on a dial) or it has similar or corresponding “general 
properties". 

(b) one of the facts is “missing" in the other one— it is “required" by the 
other one. By its introduction, a “complete" whole of a uniform lawful 
structure is formed. (Wertheimer, 1945.) 

The furthering effects of consistency holds according to everyday experience for 
the S-R-re)ation as weJJ. This, naturally, is to be assessed by further systematic 
research. 

As it appears in a moTc precise analysis, the multiplicity of the behavioural 
patterns produced during the Erst phase of the trial and error process is in no way, as 
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maintained, arbitary with regard to the soagM goal. Rather, from the infinite nidli- 
tudc of possible behavioural patterns, a choice it made in the sense or an -at least 
seeming- goal relevance, i.e, in the sense of preferring those actions which promise, 
because of their character, the possibility or attaining the goal, 

AU in all, a psychology in which the principles of contiguity and contingent* 
would be banished to a more modest phcc which is proper for them is possible as 
well as required by the fids. 

8. Or the Question of the Machine Character of the Relations between Situations and 
Reactions 

As shown above, behaviourism has three different models of this relation - two strictly 
mechanistic, and one with dynamic properties. The mechanistic models are : 

(a) The conduction and switching model (telephone network type) 

(ti) The release mechanism model (trigger type) 

The quasi-dynamic one is the homeostatic model. 

According to the first two models, the organism is an aggregate or mechanisms, 
according to the third one, an aggregate or (normally) idle subsystems with feedback 
connections, remaining in a state of rest unless their equilibrium is disturbed. The 
aggregate structure is characteristic of oil three models. Further, all three models 
maintain that a psycho-pbysieal organism, if not stimulated, is in a quiet state whieh 
is changed by stimulation into activity only /or a limbed time. In the first and second 
case, this reflects the fact that the psychic subsystems arc considered mechanisms ready 
for eventual use, in the third case, that the equilibrium state of the subsystems is 
understood as a static equilibrium. 

However, there is a fourth possibility, the most probable or.e (taking into account 
the fact that the psycho-physica! processes lake place In u living organism). If has two 
complementary assumptions : 


(a) 'Not only within the Subsystems ot the psytho physical system three exists 
a dynamic relation between their elements. Such a relation also exists 
between the different subsystems themselves anil between the total psycho- 
physical system and the test or the Organism as well. Thus there exists a 
highly complicated system of highly sensitive equilibriums with a hierarchy 
of smaller and larger areas. 

(b) As to these equilibria, they ere not static Rather, in each point of the 
syitem, there constantly exists a characteristic sLatic disequilibrium which 
preserves certain active process In physics these processes are called 
stationary or quasi-staiionavy processes, Ludwig von Berlalanffy introduced 
the simple expression “steady states”. 


Thai means, however, thy (he orpinirmie subsystems are constantly active 
Thus, she 'Stimulus” S doe, ctme the nrtMiy of the organism; as a change in the 

tondition* surenundme the mpanismic system. „ only modifies an already existing 

Si S c " ***?* bj *■ (in his Chcomnlogy). Wolfgang 

° f MaX Werthti «w PM2). proved in theyear 
IMO-Jthat this supposition Is in accordance with ihe V 


current ideas of physics and 
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used it in his theory of perception. Ludwig von Bertalanffy, proceeding from biologi- 
cal facts and ideas, showed the basic significance of the steady state. E. von Holst, 
in his theory of position reflexes, strictly proved the fact of continuous activity of the 
nervous system modified only by external eoaditions. 

Static equilibriums and steady states have one characteristic in common. Both 
tend towards structurally defined, time-independent, final state, determined solely by_ 
the parameters of the system, and thus independent of the initial conditions. These 
final states arc established or re-established (in case of disturbances) in different ways 
according to the initial conditions. Thus, the entire process achieves a character of 
finality without defying natural laws. 

Moreover, systems preserving a steady state have some properties which are 
missing in the systems tending towards a static equilibrium only. The processes which 
enable a system in a steady state to stay in it take materials from the surroundings of 
the system, and, with them, “negative enlhropy’*. There is another fact which is con- 
nected with this which was shown by W. Koehler and Ludwig von Bertalanffy in 
independent works. They have a capability of transition into states of higher complex- 
ity and regularity, into states of higher order, and, that means of lower enthropy. 
Thus, they behave seemingly in defiance or the second law of thermodynamics. 

This hnlds true not only for the development of more and more highly organized 
beings in the course of phylogenesis and for the development of a mature organism 
from the fertilized ovum (morphogenesis), but also for the productive psychic proces- 
ses. Apparently, they do not take tlieir energy from the external surroundings, like the 
whole organism, but rather from tlie psychic surrounding field, from the psychic 
neighboring systems, so that, in the limit case of a (sound) obsession by a (scientific, 
artistic technological, organizational) problem, these neighboring systems may become 
deprived of energy and the respective man, as it were, “consumes himself” (W. Koeh- 
ler). In other words, during these processes, the dynamics of the gratification of ele- 
mentary needs may become more or less and, at least for a certain time, the less 
significant one. 

This dynamic approach to the relation between the situation and reaction allows 
clarification not only of the facts whieh were already explained in another way by 
behaviourism, but also of two basic psychological Facts which were not explained by 
behaviourism : finality and productivity. 

The fact that this not so simple idea was founded on the basis of both objective 
von Bertalanffy, von Holst) and subjective data (Koehler, Wertheimer) indicates that 
the denial of scientific usefulness of subjective data (the first principle of behaviourism) 
was apparently based -on insufficient facts. By the way, both “wihywAive dal?.” (Sigtv- 
gestall) and finality is admitted in the “purposive behaviourism” (Tolman, 1932). 

9. On the Theory of Learning by Success 

According to the behaviourist® theory of learning, it may be ascertained only on 
the basis of a xt/cccrr arrived at already whether some behaviour approaches the goal 
or not (ir there are no previously acquired mechanisms or behaviour pallcrns). 

But, there arc certain problem situations, natural or deliberately introduced, 
whieh are so accidental or so unclear that there is no other possibility in coping with 
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them but for the classical active conditioning. However, here the question arises as lo 
whether the conditioning may serve as a model fur at! passible problem solving pro- 
cesses. If this should be correct, then the basic principle would he as follows: There 
is no primary finality in the behaviour of living beings. This thesis cannot be valid, 
os was demonstrated in the preceding paragraph. Wolfgang Koehler in his intelli- 
gence tests of anthropoids was successful in t9!7 in proving the primarily goal- 
centered behaviour in «««■ situations without nny ready behavioural patterns available . 
As to the primary finality of the productive mental processes of man, see, first of all, 
Max Wertheimer, 1945. 

The constantly reappearing assertion that the insightful solving of problems 
occurs "in real My through trial and error, and that it is only transferred from exterior 
lo interior {to imagination, or, in the behaviourists nomenclature, on the ‘'hidden 
level”) has never been proven as yet and, preserving the principle of objectivity, 
cannot be proven at all 

Replacing over trials by the assumption of ‘’internal” attempts, ‘‘preceding” 


(lie external behaviour, misses the essential. First if s person decides lo go to the right 
around e big round tabic to teach his goal and not lo the left, be does not need to try 
both possibilities in his imagination in order to land ont that it takes a couple of steps 
less if he goes to the right. Rather, he can observe ia his tttrmndim world that the 
way to tile right is shorter. Second, men intelligent problem solving is often not 
possible without (external) attempts. However (and this is the decisive point), whereas 
according lo learning theory, one of the attempted activities must hate already 
iutettded in order to be recognized, accepted, and memorized as useful, in reality 
for an intelligent, primarily goal-centered activity it is characteristic that It displays 
ehei ee nr attempts limited aprsori by a view to the ‘goal itself Hut moreover, in n 
.yp.wUave of an external attempt, ask can possibly occur even in the courteof 
Intelligent problem solving, long before success or failure are arrived at, it is possible 
o swognue whether or net h serves the desired use. Blind trials of any aetlvEn 
the sense of the behaviourist*: theory of learning ate thus possihle ftJd sometimes 

“ " y “ l “““' "OpeWnJSJS 


10. On the Principle of Additivity In the Derolpmen, of Personality 

r.SSJJXSfVSV- «• 

learning, tnoihrr model is possible i^lhe modd of A beta ' l0 J ,mllc lhcclr y 0 f 
with a hierarchy of interrelated sabjyrtems. in full acrn “T?” ^n system 
lawr. In ilie light of our present ItnonkdK- aocordanc<: natural 

model is even more probiMe. It it an important " , "? 0, ® anisn » > this 

*>»*» react ions which cannot he uniE^It^ S. such « system that it 
(failure of it Certain apparatus) but raiher on the basis. «r T* A* ,0C3 ' di,fUrban « 
syvienv equilibrium. and which are IhereLioVtandLd ' T ° r,he £eneral 

tnsl) tic ctmcrpi of neuroses, with all that it has ineormr, Th * Ptycho- 

in Ihisrtspert. dearly h setotd *kh fte s^lem Iheorv^rTV^ S ' R ' I ’ l > chn,0 £V. is. 

In the FramewotL of the new tWrio. , ^ VWy bcj:innin B- 

* new theone, and model,, ,t was possible lo establish 
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approaches to the process of education which suipass the dubious reward-punishment 
model. To this, we shall return later. 

11. On the Principle of Reductionism 

It is a common observation that a living being sometimes stresses its psychic 
capabilities jest to get some food under unfavourable conditions, i.e., just Jo gratify 
an elementary (organismic) tension. However, tlic assertion that all psychic activity 
serves only to gratify elementary tensions and, in the psychoanalytic version, to sub- 
jectively gratify the achievement of local pleasant feelings, contradicts the facts obser- 
ved not only in the case of great thinkers, scientists, inventors and organizers, but 
even in the case of an animal exploring new surroundings or a playing child. The 
tension of an unsolved problem and the restless activity which it induces in a scientist 
or in an artist, as well as in an interested student and in a rat transferred to unknown 
surroundings, on the grounds of immediate observations is to be considered as just as 
elementary as the tension of hunger or of the sex drive. Moreover, this may be concei- 
ved theoretically as well on the basis of the facts given in paragraph. 

The question as to whether the tension resulting in a mental effort is an’ auto- 
chthonous one or whether it is induced by elementary needs, or whether both occur 
simultaneously, is thus not a question of the principle but rather a factual one and 
it can be answered only for this or Ibat arlual case. In paragraph 8, it was shown 
that the energy for elementary needs may be consumed by mental interests. What 
happens here sometimes is in 3 way similar to the Freudian ‘'sublimation". 'However, 
the dynamie relation differs. Whereas in Freud's concept the bloek of normal grati- 
fication of the accumulated drive energy results in a mental activity, in the model 
of the open system the opposite appears. An intensive mental activity absorbs the 
energy available in the neighboring systems like fire absorbs the air with which it 
grows and preserves Itself. 

12. On the Principle oj Primary Social Atomism 

Primary social atomism is, as has been shown aUeady, a subspecies of reductionism. 
Behaviourism and psychoanalysis agree here again. In the latter, it is expressed 
even more clearly in the description of the "Erogenous zones’’ which are supposed to 
be the main gratification areas in early infancy, in labeling the other man as an 
"object” Of the drive. i.c., as the tool of the primary body-centered gratification, and 
in that it considers the organism as the main source of gratification so that other 
people are not indispensable even as tools. 

Again, the question arises : is there an alternative ? This question can be divided 
in tAe fbiYowing six safc-qwsfibiTS 

(1) Are there some primary and, at the same time, vital social needs ? 

(2) Have other people and beings who form groups together with the Ego 
really the psychological character of tools serving the Ego, or are they 
possibly, for a normal human being, of the same psychological relevance 
and of the same significance as ihe Ego, and, under some conditions, possi- 
bly even of greater importance ? 

(3) Are the social structures in the framework of which the individual exists 
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and lives realities of the same relevance as his own Ego 7 

14) Is the way in which the individual participates in his group relevant to his 
manner of general behaviour, first of nil for his capability of norma! 
behaviour 1 

(5) Docs there possibly exist a bask relation between the social needs or ten- 
dencies or the individual group members and those of the group as a 
whole? 

(6) Do these structures have system properties 7 For instance, have they auto- 
chthonous tendencies towards transition into extreme o; optimum states 
and towards stabilization in these slates. 

There is no doubt about the answer. The sensitivity of small children towards 
separation from the second year of their fife, discovered by Rene Spitz, tells all that is 
necessary as to question (1)- Concerning the second question, from the abundance of 
facts pertaining to it, let u* mention only the phenomenon of conformity pressure. 
Questions (3) and (4) were affirmatively answered long ago in the individual psychology 
or Alfred Adler, end recently in certain forms of neo-psycho analysis. See also Schulte 
(1914), U should bo stressed here (bat the proneness to a socially desirable behaviour, 
w filch, as was shown at the beginning, cannot be practically Influenced by rewards 
and pUTiWratms, is based essentially on the consciousness of out’s pertinence to a 
group as a member, accepted without reserve and enjoying full rights, Only those 
educational efTorts which uhe account of this fart can be successful, Clearly affirma- 
tive for question (J) ate the facts found by Le»in and lippitt (1938-19) and from here, 
it Is possible to find illustrative and provable insights e\tn foe question (6). 

There ti no doubt any longer that it is possible in this way to derive immediate 
suggestions of modem education for which classical behaviourism had co explanation, 
IV. An Armies 

How, we are able to answer the question of whether there are still different 
schools in contemporary psychology and the answer is* cleat ’’Yes”, 
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Reincarnation and Christianity 


It is a common belief that reincarnation is purely a Hindu concept and that it is accep- 
ted by Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism as the basic tenet. But recent trend' 
in Christianity in the West seems to have turned the tables. Not only does Christianity 
Qocept reincarnation and Karma, but these two theories appear to be the pillars on 
which the edifice of Christian philosophy of love and the concepts of 'kingdom of 
God' and 'the kingdom of Heaven’ arc built. Many contemporary Christian deno- 
minations have openly declared the acceptance of reincarnation. Scores of books have 
been published poloting out the fact that reincarnation had been accepted by Jesus 
Christ, the founder of Christianity and that his apostles knew everything about it. 

However, it is very important to note that by reincarnation wc do not mean 
transmigration in the present context Actually, in the Vcdic literature as well, rein- 
carnation has bee.i accepted without confusing it with transmigration. It is stated that 
the original version of the Holy Bible had distinct references to the theory of rein- 
carnation. These passages were later on expunged from the text especially by the 
connivance of the queen Theodora, the wife of the King Constantine for personal 
reasons. Even if this historical controversy is not accepted, Christianity as depicted 
in the Nov Testament and particularly as stated by Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount, cannot be held consistent and intelligible without the theory’ of reincarnation 
and the doctrine of Karma. Before explaining how these two theories are unavoidable 
for a Christian way or life, I would tike to mention how reincarnation has been 
stated in some passages or the New Testament. 

At two places in the New Testament there is a direct reference to reincarnation. 
When Jews doubt, Jesus as the Messaiah the tatter points out that Abraham, the 
acknowledged ancestor of the Jews honoured Jesus in his own day. The Jews que- 
stioned how could Jesus know Abrabam who existed much earlier than his birth. 
Jesus replies, "verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was I am". Many 
modem commentators have accepted Ibis statement as a reference to the previous 
births of Jesus. Edgar Cayce, who was an acknowledged psychic of U.S.A., and 
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Hauunent of spiritual perfection- It appears necessary to quote this incident as nar- 
ted in the book of John 1 8-10 Then Simon Peter having a sword, drew it and struck 
-e high priest’s, slave and cut off his right car. The slave’s name was Malthus, Jesus 
aid to Peter, “Put your sword into its sheath: shall I not drink the cup which the 
father has given we.” 

In order to understand this philosophical basis oF Christianity, it is essential to 
pate briefly the doctrine of Karma summed up in the statement “as you sow, so shall 
-ou reap”, It is the law of the Conservation of Ethical Energy, comparable to the law 
uf the Conservation of Physical Energy in the context of Physics. The law of the 
Conservation of Ethical Energy presupposes that all activities generated by n subject, 
an agent or a self through body, speech and mind are conserved in the form of the 
energy or radiation which returns to the agent sooner or later. Whatever action wc 
perform through body, speech or mind, brings us the reaction of good or bad effect. If 
a person hits another person, he would be paid in the same coin. Similarly if a person 
thinks ill or well of another person, ho will get the same reaction. Thought is a 
material activity. Samkhya's view of thought and intelligence as subtle matter is most 
scientific. “As you sow, so shall you reap" and “As you think so shall you be.” 
Thought as a creative force has been accepted also because of the recent researches in 
depth psychology. That is why Jesus Christ also emphasized that mental commission 
or adultery is equivalent to its physical commission. 

Since every action whether physical, verbal or mental must bring its effect and 
reaction and since tbe ethical energy like the physical energy is not lost, the doctrine 
of Karma is the only explanation for the temporary disappearance of the effects of 
thousands of physical, verbal and mental actions performed by an individual during 
one life time. 

If one were to take account of one’s physical, verbal ami mental actions per- 
formed during twenty four hours, one would realise that if he or she were to reap the 
fruit of all such good or bad actions, one shall have to live for several months for this 
purpose. Now the quantity of good or bad actions performed by an individual during 
one life time is so large that the reward or punishment involved in all these actions 
would need several life times to be fulfilled. Hence, according to the theory of the 
Conservation of Ethical Energy commonly called the law of Karma, one has to undergo 
j the cycle or reincarnation. The purpose or reincarnation is the attainment of perfection 
or the kingdom of God by paying oil the past Karmus. Unless and unlilJ one has paid 
the debt of the past Karmas, one cannot attain salvation. Jesus Christ has stated 
this theory in parables. In the Sermon on the Mount ho gives two such instances. 
Y/hilc addressing his disciples in this connection he says, “So if you arc offering your 
gift at the alter, and there remember that your brother has something against you, 
leave your gift there before the alter and go; first be reconciled to your brother, and 
then come and offer your gift. Male friends quickly with your accuser, while you are 
going with him to court, lest your accuser hand you over to the judge, and the judge 
to the guard, and you be put in prison, truly, I say unto you, you will never get out 
till you paid the last penny.” 

In these two parables Jesus plainly talks about the law of Karma. In the first 
instance he points out that a man is not fit to worship God in the temple if he has not 
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paid off his Karma. The second example refeis lo the attainment of life eternal or 
Vldeh Mil JL- ii only after exhausting aU Karma* or debt*. The word 'Prison' here means 
the cycle or births and deaths and the payment of the 'fast penny’ refers to the Karmic 
debt This parable points out that being quits so far as the past Karmas are concerned, 
is necessary condition for salvation. 

According to the doctrine of Kama, there are three categories of ‘Karma viz : 

1. Sanchit Karmas or accumulated actions, which would fructify not in the 
present fife, but in some future life or lives. 

2. frSrabdlta Karmas or the pattern of actions, which are earmarked for the 
present life, and 

3. KriyamSaa Kamos or the voluntary actions chosen in the present life. 


According to lh« tsmie doctrine, a person who on account of Tics choice of the 
path or love and devotion has attained perfection or Jlran Mukil becomes free from 
the accumulated actions and is also not bound by the present voluntary choices. But 
SO far as PrSrabdha Karmas nre concerned, he must undergo their effect. Even the 
perfect masters pay off their Prurabdha Komm through suffering disease or even death 
by torture, as did Jesus Christ by being crucified long ago ami Swami Rama Krishna 
Param Harm who died of cancer, did in our own limes. 

The ethics of non-res istencc preached by Jesus Christ becomes meaningless with- 
out the acceptance of the doctrine of Karma and reincarnation os pointed out above, 
lesui says that he has not coiue to violate the bw. bat he emphasize* the law of love 
by laying," You have hern! th« It was raid, ‘You sfctli low your neighbour and hate 
your enemy, but 1 say to you, love your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you, to that you may be son* of your Father who is in heaven; for He makes His sun 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust. For if 
you love i1lo« who love you, what reward have you? Do not even collectors do the 
same ? And it you salute ©nty your broihern, what more are you doing than others 7 
Do not even the Gentiles dolhe same? You therefore, must be perfect at your Father 


it pet f«t”* 

At tilts Very face of It, the advice to love the enemies might look like a pure 
ethical patifnm. But according to Jesus the law of tove is the sole remedy for attaining 
perfection or freedom from the bondage of Karmas. That is why he points out that in 
order to nttam spiritual perfection one has to be nonviolent and free from jealousy 
and anger . While elaborating the practice or love, he stales that if someone slaps a 
person on the right check, one should turn lire other- cheek towards him. This teaching 
i» the clear indication of the acceptance or ihe law of Karma and reincarnation, lr 
some one causes Violence to a person without any provocation on the pan of the 
tatter, ft « quite likely that the WBS o r is simply repaying the past Karmas to that 
person. The only -reason why we should not retaliate in the «« of unprovoked aggres- 
s.on ,s that due to our prance of the Jaw 0 r Kama, we might be P creali ' a n * 
her.no towards a .person who is pay.ng us back our own past deed. iSXrJT 
we tiall bare lo be reincarnated for paying this new Karmic dcbl. This is whv ever! 
Ihe perfect masters do not res* cv3 mdudir* drrea* and sufTcrin,. ‘ * VC " 


S-Uwrt. 
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II is quite evident that the theory of the Conservation of Etliical Energy and its 
corollary, the theory or Reincarnation are the rock and foundation of the ethics of 
unqualified love propounded by Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mount, which is 
the quilessence of Christian way of life. 
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The One and the All 


i 

Tho world is undivided. Every thing in the world, every detail in it, even the tin idlest 
detail, specks of the wholcicxs uf the world. If a being, before it begins to exist, were 
in the position to describe our world on the basis of one single detail ut its disposal, 
it would. If It cduIi! only think strictly logically, build up an adequate picture of our 
world os a whole. 

This thesis ius nothing m common with the well-known Laplace thesis or abio* 
lute determinism, according to which we could, on the basis of given parameters) 
determine every state of our world ii the past and ia the future. The Laplace (beefs 
belongs to the natural sciences, whereas it could be said of the theory that I have ia 
■mind thit it belongs to the social scieaces. By that 1 am thinking of the following : the 
special ethnographic problematics of costumes worn by different peoples at different 
times could lead & subtie investigator to an interpretation of the material and spiritual 
stile of life of men and peoples, of their views about the world and finally to an 
explanation of the world si a whole. From the narrow psychological frame of the 
theme about temperaments wc can easily step onto the bread road of the spiritual 
typology of men and of their ’Weltansdtanung and thereby to the explanation of the 
»«ld as a whole. Taking the phenomenon of slips, dreams and neuroses as Jtk 
starting point, Freud has attempted to iiterpret lot only the whole sexual life of 
man, but also all areas of human cultural creation and has reached the tevel of a 
general view of the world. 

One thing speaks or all: (hen lrai pan), Evtty fragment of reality can 

lead vs to the broadnt oatoJocrcit alternative*. 

It 


in the highest reaches of the spiritual life ofrvrry r ,«, age of human history , heK U 
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always to be found a metaphysics as the expression of the speculative spirit, which is 
looked on as the foremost. This spirit recasts the hasic intentions of its time in its own 
way. Thus the philosophers of antiquity speculated about Nature as something abso- 
lute, the scholars of the Middle Ages meditated, in their philosophical theology, about 
God as the absolute heing, the philosophers of modem times placed human reason in 
the centre of their speculations as the highest judge in all questions, and today our 
age sets up the general concept of society as the essence of all (human) essences. 

m 

Whereas some attempt to separate the pure object of cognition outside the conditions 
of cognition or the activity of change of the object (Kant with his thing jn itself), 
others lead man baek to tire pure suhject of cognition outside the conditionality of 
space and time (Schopenhauer). But the objective cannot be changed into the sub- 
jective, or the suhjective into the objective, without the active participation of the 
subject in the object, 

IV 

Aestheticians praise the uncompletedness in art. It is not necessary, they think, to say 
everything, to express everything, hut one allows the reader, Ihc listener, the spectator, 
the consumer of art generally the possibility of takiag part himself in the understand- 
ing and thereby in the creation of the work of art. If one says and expresses every- 
thing, the consumer remains passive, aud one should not do that, while one silently 
recognizes it. 

This uncompletedness and incompleteness, which is the essential characteristic 
of present day art, is the result of (he process which has been called “the acceleration 
of the history” of our age. As the pace of history gets quicker and quicker, there is 
demanded of man a greater and greater activity or at least adaptability to new things, 
there is demanded an activity that is fast aod suitable. In Ms practical life man Is 
offered everything as open, as something that he should continue and complete. For 
that reason art too inclines towards this need of time and demands active collaboration 
from its consumers. 

What we had said about this aesthetic uncompletedness can also be applied to 
that in philosophy. In the case of philosophic uncompletedness other moments also 
play a part, which perhaps also have their place in art, but which are very important 
in philosophy. It happens that a philosopher remains uncompleted and those who 
follow after him, the commentators, the philosophical successors and the historians of 
philosophy strive to decipher the true sense of what was said. Each interpretation 
finds a justification for itself in the uncompletedness. However the philosopher remains 
uncompleted not because of the subjection to the demands of aesthetic representation, 
but because he was not able to say everything that he thought. The philosopher 
usually comes before his time and what be thinks is dangerous in the eyes of those 
people who persevere in what has already become anachronistic. For this reason the 
philosopher cannot always say all that he flunks. Besides that, in the nature of the 
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An Introduction to Comparative Philosophy 


Thought it is claimed is universal. The processes ot knowing which includes perceiving, 
remembers, oompwiug, pawning and even imagining, is also claimed to be uniform. 

It Is dear also that the processes aforementioned ate dependent on. the ideas or con- 
cepts which aw expressed in words both ideas and words refer to concrete things lit 
first and later they refer to the group or a group which hns members having the same 
function or form or both. These group-words or ideas which arc universal then ere 
freely \ned for the purposes ot reasoning ot tratsisrins and communication with other 
human beings. Sometimes, though no! universally, the words and ideas arc convention- 
disci symbols frequently necessity for »tei communication. S* much today some 
scholars consider that logic is best practised wilh mete symbols even without any 
reference immediate or remote to things or particular forms. Even like numbers 
symbols are very helpful for arriving at Hit pure an or reasoning. The different racial 
end linguistic groups have developed different wards or sound-forms and patterns and 
when these inlc (’•mingle the words develop synonyms, and similar sounds tend to fuse 
their meanings and give rise to ronlti -meaningful words and ideas. The needs for a real 
and helpful linguistic discipline seems to be called for when dealing with such re- 
condite topics as truth, which is usually defined as the correspondence of thought or ' 
our idea of a thing with the thing itself. 

When ideas do not mean merely things but functions or refer to work or activity 
then correspondence would mean that an idea or an thing is true ff the function referred 
to as 'belonging to the thing is seen to be there or is shown lo work. Thus ideas are 
rest just percepts or concepts of percepts but include also functions or working possibi- 
lity. A spade is a spade when it bdps cut the ground. Similarly a light is a light 
because it illumines or shines and reveals objects hidden. All names or words are thus 
said to be connoting functions. But later this connotation may be lost and like relics in 
a museum have only a denotative or pointing static value. 

. 311 n,c most important equipment for * philosopher seems to be as in other 

disciplines the wide awareness about the meaning of the words, ideas and things, which 
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usually signify use. The grammar of language is impoitanibut more important is tho 
awareness of the use which is fused with words, and infact reveal the meaning or is 
the meaning ( arthd ). The study of comparative philosophy involves thus as a first 
condition awareness of the words in cadi language which we wish to compare for 
philosophical fixation of meanings and if wc laek it we have to discover the appropriate 
word which connotes or denotes the function similar to that which we are considering. 
A comparative multi-lingual vocabulary will not suffice fot if is mainly denotative and 
further it is of no use. 

Philologists consider the phonic semantics rather than the functional or dynamic 
semantics which has reference to use or utility. Language is essentially practical and 
all words are practical— when wc mention wards it refers to ideas as well. The concept 
of a language which has scientifically developed on the basis of discovering original 
roots (dftatifs) which give rise to forms of verbs and nouns by prefixes and affixes (even 
as recently tried by the discoverers of Basic English) is unfortunately not quite universal 
for language is not wholly a scientific manner of expression (a sanskrUi), rather it is a 
prakrit (the original) from which the technics] words have been ccnnafativcly fixed. 
In any case it has been well-known that any serious work of inter-communication 
must define the terms or words used and these have to be used uniformly. The 
language of philosophy has in each climate been more or less fixed and it is here that 
one has to make , a cautious approach in any study of philosophy not only of one’s 
'own but also of others. When this danger is present even within one geographical 
group and the same word means different things to different schools it becomes a very 
serious matter when one compares one school with another school and still more when 
one secs identities because of somatic similarity alooe. 

So far about the major linguistic difficulty which has to be cleared io any study 
of comparative philosophy or comparative study of philosophies. 

There is another difficulty pointed out by some serious professors of this subject. 
They consider that a proper appraisal of other philosophies requires a complete under- 
standing of the climate and ethnology and motivations or goals and this is scretly 
possible. Therefore a mere objective statement of (he tenets of the other schools of 
thought would be advisable without involving ourselves in comparative estimates. So 
One esteemed author has merely placed the three major world philosophies, Indian, 
Western and Chinese, in a volume. Similarly the India Government Venture on History 
of Philosophy Eastern and Western, lias bceo written by Indian writers without any 
attempt at comparative estimates. The attempt to steer clear of criticisms of other or 
our own philosophical poses might be considered to prudent in the present climate of 
misunderstandings and complexes. However it is evident tlu 5 ma y be quite safe philoso- 
phizing but'will not lead to the realisation of One Philosophy, which is the ideal of a 
universal philosophy or of thought itself. 

Many truths must move towards an all-embracing One truth. Divergent trends 
must be seen to fuse into one view of Reality. This does not and may not mean that 
Monism is the ideal of thought itself. The organon of knowledge may be one universal 
reason innate in each individual philosopher or seeker but what it understands and 
knows may not be One at all. 

This leads us to the problem of determining wfiaf kind of objects is being known 
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by any intrument of knowledge or expericnw and seeing wAetfler wftsf ft' *° 

each pramana of instrument of right knowledge is universal or uniform. The levels I of 
reason have thus to be fully cognized. This might help us to determine that knowledge 
of a particular scope and level is on the whole when uncootaminated or uninfluenced by 
other sources or means of knowledge universal all over humanity. Thus sensory know- 
ledge for all humans will be verifiable and caromon. So also those of reasoning would 
be universal and common. The principles of analogy and comparison would be 
common and universal. Similarly even the intuitive revelations given in heightened con- 
sclousncss would be &c en to be common, and universal. Wc haw HOW come to $tt that 
even the dream consciousness or sub-conscious and unconscious have a universality 
and commonness all over mankind. Therefore it seems inevitable that we have to face 
the problems of Comparative philosophy as or religion in the same way as science has 
done tn evolve a universal philosophy. But here it is necessary to study the basic 
problems of philosophy in the light of experiences wiiich have tended to fuse together 
in human experience, all over the globe. 

The problems are not only those n group or philosophers have seen and sought 
to solve but also those or other groups and an objective and sympathetic consideration 
of both may not only reveal startling similarities tut solutions to each other’s problems. 
This would be an undoubted gain. Above all U is necessary to be humble and practice 
humility in approaching alien philosophies for truth might be found at very unexpected 
places and by unexpected means. This has been the reason why the first indologists 
iud pointed out the basic similarities between the Greek and Indian philosophical 
systems. One of the oET-shooU of * comparative study of philosophies had been the 
probabilities of (ll philosophic colonisation, (2) philosophic adaptation, (3) independent 
development of similar philosophies widely separated from each other geographically 
and culturally, where there is hardly any po.ribility of contact. 

Effort* have been made to affirm cultural and philosophic colonisation or mutual 
intercourse following the age-old trade-routes and so oo. That may be a cause but it ’ 
may not t» conclusive unless these are historically determined. It is likely that scholars 
■moving from place to phsre or migrating may have learned philosophies of other 
nations and taught them to lliiir mother country or fatherland. Alien schools could 
flourish and gain strength and indirectly modify ihe hebefs and rites and philosophic 
attitudes also. The last alternative also is mat quite as improbable as it appears based 
as it is on the uniformity of (hr reason ic all humanity. Provided we reckon the 
phenomenon of levels of aspiration, and ability and ttccds for social iind spiritual life, 
it may^ conceivably be possible to kavx: similar patterns of philosophy whose genesis 
arc different. This phenomenon draws its analogy from biology. Similarity of form 
d«s not mean Similarity or function-homology does not cutail analogy say the 
logic ra.ns, * 

Bearing an these in mind it is possible to study the philosophy or philosophies 
P hltos °P]*« i» * comparative way so that wc can be able to 
understand better the emergence of a universal philosophy 

comprises a methodology of knowledge and a theory of knowledge 

J ?, t1 r’ ed 1111 **** philosophy shoal -J be belprul to conduct : In other 
words it must be praclwl-ownW. Life or how to |jve in the world is life’s problem 
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—it is a human problem. Knowledge is required to live in it, to adapt ourselves to it, 
intelligently so as to avoid avoidable risks and suffering. This is the first objective of 
any attempt to know about our external world, or Nature or the physical universe. 
It involves knowing about ourselves and how far we can adapt ourselves to the 
external world and how far that world could be adapted to our needs, and what are 
the limits of our knowledge, and the limits oF our activity. The practical bias of all 
education arises out of this need to know in order to act. The practical utility of 
knowledge is something assumed in all efforts to know about the external world or 
science. Science is an attempt to know the external world of Nature in its physical 
and chemical and biological aspects. It may include all the levels of matter and kinds 
of energy, It may study the original constitution of matter and how everything has 
evolved out of certain primal elements or energy. All this once constituted Natural 
philosophy. 

The modem studies of the nature of our body and its psychological functioos 
or behaviour also comes under psychological or'erupiricistic philosophy. 

The baste studies on human behaviour and goals to which it moves are undou- 
btedly a larger section of human ideals and herein 'arises the social context of human 
behaviour leading to the ethical problems of right behaviour or, oonduct and evolu- 
tion of character and culture. The problems of philosophy in the context of human 
relations becomes extremely practical, and the instrument of knowledge in tbis sphere 
of philosophy or the ethical is to be discovered to lie beyond the range of the scienti- 
fic physical area. Indeed in the West Immanuel Kant it was he who clearly discerned the 
need fora different type of organon of knowledge called the Practical, and following 
his footsteps Benedetto Croce developed the Philosophy of the Practical, which stands 
for the intuition of the ethical and the practical futility}. All knowledge is for the 
practical or utility but the ethical practical is something different and in India this 
organon was known as dharnta-jhStta and vyavaftdrn-jnanu. 

U is the practical bias of all knowledge or verdy its first incentive that has 
stamped ail knowledge as practically directed towards human goafs or ends—parurWr- 
thas of artha-kSma. Dharma is the right manner of use or the ethical aspect of the 

vyavahara-j/iSna. 

The test of truth has been held by philosophers and scientists to be the practi- 
cal verification through utility or use. Some philosophers have held that it is not 
enough that truth involves verifiability or utility, but also the notion of its ‘worka- 
bility’. Not only is a thing what it does but also what it claims to do or solve. An 
hypothesis is a solution or a problem or rather it is proposed to solve a problem : 
this would be true or all hypothesis whether it involves a hypothesis regarding the 
whole reality or a particular bit or sphere or it or about any particular mode or beha- 
viour. The hypothesis then has to be tested by drawing consequenoes from it and 
testing whether the consequences do follow or noL Scientific testing is based on experi- 
mental verification and all this would constitute elements for the determination of 
truth about Reality or the particular. Thus truth involves several tests, (I) the test of 
correspondence, (2) the test of coherence or non-<*lf-contradictortness between the 
several propositions about the same phenomenon, (3) the test of vyamhara or utility 
and lastly (4) the test of being able to solve the problems of practical conduct. And a 
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still further test may be proposed reading Jbe constant changeability of environ- 
mental conditions and individual growths and adaptations entailing different appro- 
priate propositions or truth'. Truth is shown lo be not that permanent static descri- 
ption of the nature of anything or the system as a whole, but constantly modified by 
the changing patterns of culture aid widening knowledge. Previous knowledges 
modify succeeding knowledges, the Knowledge is not static but dynamically accumulat- 
ing through Mpriencc. Not only this, even Reality is undergoing this change, and 
is eonstanliy being modified or modifies itself even as in the biological and psycho- 
logical Memory— biological and psychological is additive nnd integrative and this 
indeed is a fad of Reality and not or one part or it, alone, 

The philosophy that does not inclode the practical cannot be the love of wisdom 
(Sophia) . Wisdom includes the ability to act In such wise as to be capable or being 
considered intelligent— perfect adaptation to a perfect world as Herbert Spencer would 
put it, The values of human nalure as spirit are as much important as the values by 
which one strives to keep ono's physical body, vital ability and mental capacity. Such 
values only emerge as civilization progresses or (lie individual discovers himself not 
merely a creature of Nature but a creator of Nature’s possibilities and deliverer of its 
potentialities, Such awareness of the spiritual values comes as a test of truth nnd 
truth becomes enriched wiih this new dimension. 

Such value as Freedom from bondage or possibilities or it (or liberty), an innate 
equanimity and capacity to Teel detached from ali lower strivings and the ever lumi- 
nous happiness that comes Trom a sente or abidiag harmony with Nature and Society 
arc normally even beyond the sphere of social and personal ethics, The supreme of a 
Transcendent Reality, and its intrinsic worthiness that is the challenge to the indivi- 
dual philosopher are undoubtedly needing a different approach for knowing or realis- 
ing them. Their truth is a different order and kind. Nevertheless they are held to be 
profoundly mote real and necessary Tor man to be. Religion demands a different kind 
of valuations and even urge that the tower ptan.it truths are of no worth and moment. 
It may even condemn the whole sphere of the biological as hedonistic and illusory, 
similarly the mystical experiences condemn even the religious attitudes, All these Seem 
to form a pretty difficult amalgam for the ordinary man who gets his bits of know- 
ledge from several layers of experience and life, 


Though tViidom weald be recogoLred ns the attainment of that ultimate know- 
ledge which secures the highest truth or that truth which grants one the practice and 
fulfilment of the transcendent values that make one be at harmony with the whole 
of Reality, yet lire word Wisdom has been used promiscuously, at first and finally 
wrongly to the knowledge of the sciences and ethics and politics and psychology, and 
religion loo. if however, we can get back to that original concept of Wisdom, the 
first wtsemen o[ the world m, he expected to throw light on our terrestrial and social 
history as tits m this sense that alt ancient cultures or rivilizatinns claimed 
w^mcatobe the fontdererf, heir philosophies. The word Veda or Cost, or Porn- 
>«w, may help the tower knowledge also called upam-rirfyu or avMyo. referring to 

itk 0,80 —bored that the uZare 

m demands not a spectator like immobility or mere contemplative life hut also 
the supreme parts:, ration in the lower level, to see lha. the World Harmony [s sustained 
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maintained. Further that wisdom loo requires its vigilant exercise and therefore 
is dynamic and self-supporting and self-verifying in the lives of one and all who aspire 
for that Ultimate Realisation of Reality. 

Therefore, philosophy or love of wisdom is a life of the utmost spiritual being, 
which transcends the little philosophies of the logical or the rational, or the empirical 
and the pragmatic or the utilitarian which confines its knowledge to the upkeep and 
maintenance of the physical body and its appetites. Nor is it to be confined to the fife 
of the body in terms of the world which caters to the upkeep of it or the society of 
similarly materialistic souls however socialised in this sense of trying to live in commu- 
nity in terms of the basic economic wants or hedonistic wants so nicely idealised by 
eudomonism by Aristotle and even the stoics and the epicureans in the Greek world 
and Roman world, and in India by the gracious brahaspatyas or Carvakas or lokaya- 
r fleas of all levels of school philosophies, in India and elsewhere. The concept of 
moderation or the golden roean or the sophrosyne is a way of revealing the basic 
oneness of the Real which exhibits itself in Matter and the Spirit, in the temporal 
and the eternal, in the mortal and the immortal. Philosophical wisdom ultimately in 
terms of this world lies in moderation or what was perhaps really meant by the middle 
path (m&dhyamika) avoiding the extremes or as it was also expressed samatvu or 
equilibrium of the qualities in Nature. 

All these fertile concepts have to be studied in the history of thought and ethics, 
religion and spirituality (mysticism). 

The tendency to separate these areas of thinking and isolated study of these 
has led to extraordinary paradoxes in philosophy. Metaphysics has been made separate 
from logic, the logic of science has been isolated from the logic of deduction, and 
these have been isolated from the fields of economics and ethics and politics or social 
sciences, and the religious and mystical have been isolated if not insulated from the 
former and thus roulti-fbrcation of an integral wisdom has takon place. No wonder 
the special training in one area bars him from other disciplines. In facts discipline 
has also lost its meaning. Symbolic treatment no better than mythological treatment 
is bound to be confusing if not self-defeating and barren. Fertile ideas unfortunately 
become barren in the hands of modern philosophers whose only discipline consists in 
cleverness and ingenuity which lacks the quality of genius. 

All this might well he difficult to surmount in any exposition of comparative 
philosophy, hut they have to be raced with dedication to arrive at that integral philo- 
sophy of man by v:hich lie can live and move and have his being in the Reality that 
has lifted itself beyond the clouds of understanding and illusion. 
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William James' ‘"Radical Empiricism" 


•'Jcde Kufirfia/l Umfasst/tde Philosophic must Philosophic dcs vns die 
umfotsenJen lebtni stlri.” 

— lltloilfli KcVcrt 


I’refarc 

In order to understand someone, one must first listen to him', then out IRISH 
appropriate what unc fin karrwd to one'sownthisklngtthcnonemustrespond — 
enriched by what one his received. In short; Every philosophical tinderstanding is » 
dialectical process. 

My present partner is William lair.es. The brevity of jny report is tllspro* 
portioTotc with the length of my conservation with him; awl my dr j account sloes not 
reflect the intensity of delight I had in meeting him. There is no more humane and 
chirr. in{ philosopher than William James ; a master of style, rich, original, infinitely 
sugge Hire, But is hit 1 present here ts mainly a list or perplexities, inconsistencies and 
contradict ions. 1 am aware of the discrepancy between the whole philosophical per- 
sonality of Jimes end my topical difficulties with some of his thoughts. 


Kant’s fint question of philosophy tv. What cm 1 know 7 And by knowledge he means 
scientific, hiettectsal. concept ail knowledge whose possibility is to be rounded in its 
htfical principles or calrtorits K*m’» logic b the philosophy of "capcricncc” 
(I rfil tuny). Jimes foes beneath tins question by focussing attention on an immediate 
etperrnte which f recedes in time the ratlornl-seisntific ERFAHRUNG by an {mine- 
dUte esperiwe (T rkbnhl. Etfree »t know, we must live This living. Immediate 
eiret^nM it the wa;Vl-vir» of bihits which they vhlrc with animats. Although they 
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arc biologically awake, they arc spiritually as if they were asleep; as Hegel puts it: ’’the 
experience of the waking natural soul is the sleep of the spirit.” Hegel also calls this, 
like James 1 : a magic life, which maintains itself by appropriating other forms of life 
to sustain its own; physically this appears as eating, drinking and sleeping, in which 
the natural soul (Hegel’s term) is tired of being engaged in the life of others and 
egotistically refuses contact. Both for Hegel and James trances, hypnosis and telepathy 
are vestiges of magic life in maturity. In immediate experience there is no world yet, 
but only an immediate environment. Particular events stand in the center of attention, 
surrounded by vague fringes. They interact. To be active is to be alive. All things 
interact among themselves and in reference to Ihe one who is immediately involved 
and aware of them. They sometimes coalesce, unite, confuse,” sometimes they separate, 
divide, get out of sight. Both conjunctive and disjunctive relations are equally experi- 
enced; discontinuity is just as real as continuity. My immediate consciousness is not 
yours, but on the other hand one state of consciousness may continuously pass into 
another, as when I think of a place to be rcaehed and then arrive there. 

Things or events as immediately experienced ( erlebt ) are both relative among 
themselves as well as suhjective with reference to the capacities and organs of the 
exponent : as there are no colours or tones without seeing and hearing (hem. 

As subjective immediate experience is no less real than are the events that are 
immediately experienced. This physical room in which I find myself is at the same time 
my present field of awareness. 

This action and ruction, this relative and subjective life of Erlebnls is at the 
same time filled with affectionate values. We live in an affective continuum: and in an 
affective discontinuum when we are frustrated, disappointed and expectations leave us 
in the lurch. The raw unverbalized life of the natural soul is a flux of unexpected ’"set 
of eaches”, which are entirely beyond any scientific- rational prediction or control. 

Physical, mental, moral accidents break equilibriums. The cruelty of the universe 
is shocking to morality and upsets religious attitudes. "Of no special system of good 
attained docs the universe recognize the value as sacred. This dogging of everything by 
its negative, this perpetual undoing and moving on to something future, which shall" 
supercede the present, this is the Hegelian vision of the essential provisionality and 
unreality of everything empirical and fioite. This it accurate.”' 

Reason and its “absolute through and through is too clean for the vast, slow- 
breathing, unconscious cosmos, with its dread abysses and its unknown tides.”* 

Perhaps the most famous expression of James’ feeling of immediate experience is 
the following : 

If you should liken the universe of absolute idealism to an aquarium, a crystal 
globe in which goldfish arc swimming, you would have to compare l he universe 
to something more like one of those dried human heads with which the Dyaks 
of Borneo deck their lodges. The skull forms a solid nucleus ; but innumerable 

1- James. A Pluralistic Universe, (Longmans, Green & Cb., New York, New Impression. 192$). 

P- 31. 

2. Ibid., p. 89. 

3. James. In Radical Empiricism, (Longmans, Green & Co.. New Ycrfc, Second Edition. 

1922). p.277. 
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fca&KS, lews. ttitaBS, beads, and. loose appendices of every dcscrfpllori float 
and dangle from it, and, save that ihey terminate in it, seem to have nothing to 
do with one another. Even so my experiences and yours float and dangle, 
terminating, it is true, in a nucleus of common perception, hut for them most 
part oul of sight and irrelevant and unimaginable to one another." 1 


In the middle of the book the title “Radical Empiricism" shifts to "Humanism", 
But both titles cover the same meaning. “Humanism" entails a variety of value ■ 
pursuits, which ate finite, making a difference to their environments with which Ibey 
interact, Those value pursuits are risks with no guaranteed outcome ; and they are 
pluralistic, such that the success of one may also be the loss of another, ns for example 
tho success of industrialisation may at the simc time he the loss of a beautiful or 
festive life. Humanism, to James, mcani the rejection of transempirical and super* 
human standards, This is particularly important with reference to the ’’Varieties of 
Religious Experience", where any “God" is the aspect of the Holy or Sacred in the 
Universe, one of Its parts or “Enchcs". 

Having listened I now turn to some critical questions: Is "immediate experience" 
not also mediated 7 It is that in two ways •, Cist it is not only immediate, but it is 
abstracted from the mediated rational, moral and aesthetic "forms of rationality",* 
Secondly it is mediated in that it has evolved out of the subconscious life of Mature.'' 
James shows most explicitly in his essay on the “Earth-Soul" in Feehner. In James 
himself, his radical empiricism is mediated through his rejection of a rationalistic 
block ai nlverso, whore name is F.feradky, In the second place, James opposes his 
immediate experience with the rational scientific experience, where particular experi- 
ences are thought a* members of their conceptual dosses and in accordance of the law 
of their classes, tie admits that scientific experience, which breaks through the narrow ■ 
ness of environment Into an objective world, is just as real as is immediate experience, 
The principle of all scientific knowledge : “Nothing Is admitted as a fact, except what 
can be experienced at some definite time by soma experient in a definite place"’ is in 
itself not nil immediate experience (Erfcbois) but a universal and formal principle, 
which defines and limit* scientific knowledge, 


When lie speaks' about the “physical world" with its external relations, in 
contrast to the “spiritual world" with its internal relations, he uses categories of 
philosophical and dialectical reflection, which arc neither immediate experiences tior 
scientific judgments. He erroneously identifies reason with ihe reason or scientific 
object-thinking, and is therefore unaware that his own philosophical reflections arc 
dialectical in distinguishing and relating essential and universal opposites. 

«■“ he * a * s 1 “ We arc the end absolutely dependent an the Universe" 1 , then 
lh« absolute feeling eats hanlly refer to the empirical “siring of eaches" which is 
constantly changed by its Inierartwc spats. n 18 

And speaking about religion, there is, in James, also a religious mediation a 

convtrs'nn which has Jed fcfa to hit radical cmpuicrun. It is similar to the conversion 


4. rwu.p.4*. 

6. JUMI.dWa 
». Hirer, IV(#i 


f. «fi,p.itr. 

rj e. p. n? r. 7. James. Essays In to* n l Empiricism, p.|< 

m Ezpmm, OonsnuBS, Oiern & Co, New York , p . j|. 
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of Augustine, who asks in his Confessions (book V1 11, eh. 55) why he should be 
ashamed to follow the example of tin uncultured in accepting piety. Similar also is the 
conversion of Tolstoy, described by James in the Varieties of Religions Experience : 
Tolstoy threw away his intellectual and artistic life to become a simple farmer. James 
speaks in a similar vein of the “bankruptcy of the intellect to let life in”, and com- 
pares this to Luther’s “religion of the cross.’” 

Sometimes lames seems to be aware of the non-immediacy of immediate experi- 
ence, as when he says: "Concepts arc as real in the realm which they inhabit as the 
changing things of sense are in the realm of space.” 18 Or ; “Direct acquaintance and 
conceptual knowledge arc complementary." 11 Here he thinks dialectically according to 
the logic of philosophical reflection. Universal opposites define each other by each not 
being what its complementary other is. But how does that jibe with the following 
statement: ‘’For my own part I have finally compelled myseir to give up the logic, 
fairly, squarely, irrevocably,’’ 1 * ? I ask : which "logie" ? The logic of scientific intellect 
’ (Verstand), or the logic of dialectical self-knowledge of philosophy ? I would like to 
quote another sentence of his against himself : "The empiricists use logic against the 
absolute, but refuse to use it against finite experiences." 15 

Anyone who disregards logic should quit writing philosophical books which 
intend to be true and not false-and take to football instead. 

11 

So far I have followed James’ text and have noticed several inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions ; what Hegel calls "immanent criticism." I now turn to tho more difficult" 
task of evaluating James as philosopher. I shall not preface this with the pseudo- 
modest and redundant remark that such an evaluation must be in terms of what I 
understand by philosophy. That is self-evident and unavoidable, A physician is not ’ 
expected to say : According to my subjective opinion this is a ease of shingles. It is a 
case of shingles ; and James is a ease of empiricism. 

As empiricist is perfectly justified in saying : According to my point of view, 3 
philosophy is nothing but an expression of moods aod feelings, of healthy or sick of 
tenderminded and toughminded souls. The streogtb of James is his scientific descrip- 
tion of states and phases of consciousness ; his psychological strength is at the same 
time his philosophical weakness : psychologism is not philosophy. 

I don’t recall a single passage which would show aa understanding of what is 
meant by the “concept” in classical philosophy and logic. Concepts are objective 
contents (Sachverhaltc). thought ia their universal validity fGeltung) (nralUhftM 
instances. They are known in philosophical reflection on them. It is through concepts 
and not only percepts that reality becomes articulate. The world or perception is itself 
a concept of philosophy. 

1 shall confine my critical remarks to two objections. The first is : his radical 

\0_ James, Varieties of Religious Experience 
P-57. 

1L J&M, p.243. 


9. James, A Pluralistic Universe, p. 3L7. 
It- James. A Pluralistic Universe, p. 57. 
12. Ibid., p, 212. 
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empiricism is not radical enough 
pluralistic enough. 

James reiterates time and again that 


; and the second : bis pluralistic universe w net 
is to get hold of the whole 


of reality from finite and particular experiences, and then never fails to add that this 
whole is not an experience and its unity nowhere on display. Of course not l Reality is 
not a jig saw puzde ! The whole cannot be pieced together of the finite abstractions Ot 
immediate experiences. Its spatial span is myopic, its time durations brief and fleeting, 
And the past is no longer an immediate experience because it is not living anymore, 
and Ihcruture real immediacies arc not experienced, Io short the empiristic way of 
approaching the whole is logically impossible. Radical empiricism as philosophy is 
absurd. The world of perceptions is not reality, but only an appearing section of it. 

His empiricism would cease to be absurd, if James would more clearly draw the 
line between immediate experience as Erhbni i, and inferred and logically found ohjeet- 
thinking. If immediate experience would dialectically reflect on its limitations, It would 
he more radical and would perform a most valublo service to philosophy in making 
articulate its own irrationality. This irrationality would then be that ineradicable part 
of the whole, which contains its own finitude within itself. It would make us forever 
immune against any rationalism, which w equally one-sided, and against any monism, 
which would claim to deduce the concept of the whole from one principle, As Hegel 
puts it: Systematic philosophy is the systematic destruction of falsely absolutized 
systems. Dialectic is their negation. 

A second consideration, which would make radical empiricism more radical, Is 
contained in the propenftion of HetaWritos, 'hal “the senses are bad witnesses.” This 
is valid for all perceptions and all percepts. Let me illustrate with the Epicurean 
example, that in immediate experience the sun has the size of a thumb. This is logically 
absurd, hut In Immediate experience it h obtrusively real , We live in this absurd world 
and get alone with it and in it, because \w ate used to it, It is one of the most pro- 
found observations of David Hume that immediate experience is governed by habit. 

James shims aw»y from the iilusionism of his beloved perception i in order to 
protect them, he rather falls back on a naive realism for which objects are given os 
they are in themselves, regardless of the many perspectives in which they are thought. 
Thiseontradids his pragmatic account of knowledge, according to which objects are 
fulfillments of practical desires and expectations ; and concepts are merely economic 
sholtcuts and substitutions for handling experiences, phases or action. And again Jte 
accepts without a murmur BergsonsT destination of this pragmaticism or logic as 
merely falsifying the stream of life, 

\ "7 , t ' lr V‘ > olhet WU that lames 1 pluralistic universe is not pluralistic 
waugh.lt, stem mulliwrse" war a stroke or genius. But he docs not cany it out. 
And he cannot carry it out, because he heirs principles by which reality particularizes 

ri own eeZ SP ° f l * ot which « wh *' * is by not being 

mJmTJ P* h " AciuaJU, and comprehensiveness belong together, as 
whf Mfak ’ thT f **■“» ° f "“lily is represented by individuals 

h ° * J * sta themsdv « »° Acm - « the mathematician represents a mathematical 
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order of reality; as an empirical scientist represents an aspect of given experiences 
which he has isolated; as a statesman represents a legal order ; as an artist dedicates 
himself to beauty which he actualizes in various arts ; as religious faith orients itself in 
the holy— a being which cannot be but good—whieh in turn js the founding principle 
of his religious life. “God” is the mythical personification of the absoluteness of Being. 
We need an ontological anthropology : in man reality becomes systematically articulate 
and aware of itself. 

Conclusion 

The Greeks are and remain the founders of FMosoplua Peremis, because they did not 
only think in order to live more comfortably or draw property lines more properly, 
but they also lived in order to think— to serve truth in all manifestations or cultural life. 

Plato’s “Idea” of the unconditional whole (anhypotheton) is the absolute 
standard, in the light of which all levels of knowledge and of insight in all reals of 
values are justly given their due in their limitations. They are relative approximations 
and involve contradictions in that lower levels rebel against higher levels of insight. The 
realms of values are dialectically contrary as well as complimentary. His focus of all 
values is the soul. It is a political one. It incarnates itself in the individual. It builds the 
organs, enabling communication with others. That is the soul’s external politics, Inter- 
nally it preserves its unity and integrity in the flux of vitality (Government). Because 
Plato’s identity is not “naked”, but is the identity of that which is not identieal or 
different. Thus it is “clothed”. The same soul also embodies itself in the state, the Polls, 
where the same functions of values which are in the individual hecome visible on a 
greater scale in the economic, legal and moral institutions of the whole. Every individual 
is the Polls in miniature, and the Pells is the individual soul writ large and therefore 
more easily discernible. This correlation is die basis for intersubjeetive communication, 
which cannot be understood if one starts from the isolated individual, as James is 
trying to do. The soul is the dialectical unity of I/me, I/we. 

Aristotle’s One Being in all its kinds and in all individual beings is logically 
necessary and onto logically the ground of everything whatsoever. (I disregard here his 
dualistic and extramundane “God”, the darling of scholasticism.) 

To think reality as a whole world itself, is the universal and unique task of 
philosophy, which no other discipline can replace— least of all logistics. It is always 
logical reflection or dialectical self-knowledge, regardless of whether the content of 
this selfknowledgc be scientific or rational in the sense of formal logic, or non-rational 
or irrational and negative. " Nonbeing is no less real than being" to mention Plato 

again. The concrete whole of reality is a. whole or opposites': it is not an obiecl 
scientific object-thinking is only one of those opposites within if. Reality is dialectical 
because it posits, cancels and contains all approaches to it within itself. 
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Revelation: Us Meaning, Modes and Polarity 


Revelation constitutes the foundation of religion. It embodies At essential knrths of 
religion. It remotes the veil that separate man from lbs Divine. A religious man « 
faith In God, sou), immortality and the other supernatural truths and values of life 
is ultimately centred In revelation and is derived from iL This phenomenon is wit- 
nessed in every great religion and religious (raJitkm. 

JtfMrifnj and Mcdej of Rciehtion 

Now the question is, what is revelation? It may be conceived as that which imparts to 
man the knowledge of the Divine or the supreme Reality and also the knowledge 
about lib own real existence, his relationship with the Divine, the supreme goal of his 
fife and the way to attain It. This knowledge is essentially supernatural and it cannot 
be attained by man by any other means available to him. It 1$ supposed to be embo- 
died in the scriptures of different religions. Thus scriptures are hooks of revelation. 
One significant fact that fe found in the different religions Is that they do not regard 
their scriptures ns having been composed by man. They are Supposed to be revealed 
byGod(fftoral.The Veda* are supposed so have been revealed by It vara. The 
n'w hire received tbe eternal truths of SrOil from Utara. They have not created them 
or discovered them by their own efforts. Acarya Sankara says in his introduction to 
the Ithapv&d-gtti that Btiagavln after Welting the world nnd desirous of its wcll- 
heing taught two kinds of Dharma » propounded in the Vtda r. namely, prarflli- 
hkjara and nltfit f-fotynnu to ancient seen. The prafftit-lakjana-dharmn ( karma -yoga) 
wusrmaW to Piajipatis like Marichi, rtc^ and Ibc imfwUatjnnij dharma {jwna- 
to the nh fit: Sanaka. Sananda and others. Zoroastrianism and the Semitic 
rctipoM alio believe that their scriptures have been revealed by God. The eternal 
truths propounded in these scriptures were communicated by Cod to prophets like 
Zaravhmtra Mores, Muhammad and others. They simply received them. They were 
rot their authaes os crawct. U is due to this very fan that the scriptures command 
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unquestionable authority in different religions and religious traditions. They 'consti- 
tute the supreme source of religious knowledge. 

But there are other modes of revelation as well. I propose to discuss here only 
one other important form of revelation which is known as intuition. It is a direct 
and immediate experience of Isvara, the Supreme Being or the Supreme Reality. It 
may also be characterized as the direct experience of self, iitman, purusa or of 
nlrvSna. From this point of view, revelation may be understood as the direct manife- 
lation or experieocc of the transcendent reality. This experience is attained by a yogi 
in the state 'of samadhi. But samadhi is possible only if the individual attains comp- 
lete 'freedom from the distractions of mind. It is a widespread belief in the Indian 
religious or jrogic traditions that mind can be completely silenced. Different methods 
arc prescribed for the attainment of this supreme state. But ooe important fact that 
has to be noted in this connection is that each yoga prescribed a rigorous moral aod 
spiritual discipline for one who aspires to attain samadhi and to have a direct experi- 
ence of the Divine. It has always been conceived as a rare achievement. Though 
theoretically speaking, it is open to all, yet it is actually attained only by the very 
few. The state of samadhi, as, it has been conceived in the Indian religious tradition, 
cannot be attained by tbc use of narcotics, or any other artificial means. It is also 
not the result of any mental abnormality or disorder. Thus samSdhi has to be elearly 
distinguished from that kind or trance which is brought about by any artificial means 
or occurs due to disorders in the nervous system. The state of samSdhi ean bo attain- 
ed by man hy his own sustained efforts or by a single-minded devotion to God and 
by His grace. But the perfect control of senses and mind, cultivation of detachment 
are its prerequisites. Thus in the state of meditation or samadhi, mao has au immed- 
iate experience or intuition of the Divine. In the other great religions also we have the 
traditions of mystics. They arc supposed to have direct experience or revelation of God. 
While the ordinary man enjoys a living cxperieoce of God by believing in Him and 
having an unshakable faith in Him, the mystic or the yogi has a dircet visioo of Him 
and enjoys union with Him. A mystic is one who is detached from the world and is 
united with God. A true mystic who enjoys direct vision of God in the state of deep 
meditation or samadhi can be dearly distinguished from a pseudo-mystic who only 
pretends to have the vision or God. A pseudo-mystic necessarily lacks the quality of 
detachment. The world inevitably sticks to him. But a true mystic even while be lives 
in the world remains above it. He knows that he simply is in the world but he is not 
of Ihe world. 

Intuition or mystic experience has been taken io the different religious traditions 
as an extremely important form of revelation. The £n<ti (scripture) and Intuition are 
both revelation. The Sruti imparts toman the knowledge of the Divine ; intuition 
enables him to have a direct vision of Him. Through Sruti, man hears about God; 
through intuition, he sees Him, has direct and immediate experience of Him. It is 
only after sravana (hearing) that marietta (reflection) and nididhyasana (contemplation) 
can take place. Unless one receives the divine word of the Sruti from an enlightened 
teacher and ascertain Its real meaning in respect oF Brahman one cannot embark on 
the path of reflection and meditation. ButXor Sruti, man would never have been aware 
of the Divine Being aod of his higher destiny. And in the absence of this saving know- 
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ledge, he cmnot attain BrahnwjXana or Brahnum-saksaikara. Thus Sru't prwdM 
intuition and constitutes its ground. 1o this respect, Snstl con co World 
original revelation of God. It is the revelation of Brahman in and through (he 
Intuition can be characterized only as a dependent revelation. To say t 
is ultimately dependent on §ruti or scriptural knowledge does not ‘J 1 ^ ... 

from its importance or value. It simply ratios that man cannot attain Brahman-J 
by himself and in an unaided way. It is only in rare cases that Braliman-knowie g 
is attained without the aid of lastra and pirn, But there also the prior toucti o 
Divine cannot bt denied. The main purpose or £ruli is to make man aware o 
supreme Reality, the Divine Being, the Eternal and the Infinite that is seated Wit in 
him and that prevades the whole universe and to awakeo in him the desire and aspira- 
tion to realize It. This direct realization is attained through intuition. So Sruli ana 
Intuition both serve as aids to man’s realisation of the Infinite and Eternal withlrt 
him. Intuition does not give u$ any new knowledge. It simply removes the veil that 
hides the Eternal seated within oar hearts. life the unfolding of the Infinite in the. 
heart of the finite creature (/fro). In the real sense the Infinite is eternally revealed. 
The eternal knowledge is always there within man. Shri Aurobindo calls it the eternal 
Veda. But it remains unknown to man under the conditions of existence or finitude. 
So he stands in need or revelation to proceed on the divine path and realize his union 

witn i Brahman. “The supreme Shistra of the integral Yoga is the eternal Veda secret 
in the heart or every thinking and living being. The lotus of the eternal knowledge 
and the eternal perfection is a bud closed and folded up within us. K opens swiftly or 
gradually, petal by petal, through successive realizations, once the mind or man begins 
to turn the eternat, once bis heart, no longer compressed and confined by 
" t0 finite spptarances, becomes enamoured in whatever degree of the 

Polarity In Revelation 

alT^rW Wn , diU02cd J* wrt of subjectivity. It cannot be taken as 

S Ld riftl^, » « » revelation only for those who havea 

book of rtrehiior 11 aThl ^ CT, «lw« faith in it. A scripture u a 

^ *** faith in it. The message oflibe rat ion 

LH™.' n meaning only for one who is desirfus oflt. Orff 
mesvace of the Smtl P<Kst35 n «cessaty qualifications to receive the 

0a , ^. ^ of moV A fact or event may be 

others. The prophets of Im l ■ ^ '* n,a H have no revelatory significance for 

***** inSffin of cmain «*** ™d other events as syn*l*>- 
h tandyarw, 1,1 *= “me way we find numerous insta"«j 

J* ^rnMiziTig the victory *r c***-^*^* ^tre different events have been conceived 
dtmuTli!: ®l«vi forces. These events may * 

^«in4nUratadCta«Ib£^f h ’ ibo * belonging to other religious trad.- 

«<o.tbertreUt]o B OftSoaiftt^^V 0 AmBns « Incarnation. It is according to 

“h* 1 ?. But there ire some other great world -religion 5 
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who do not admit the possibility of the descent of God in history and even consider 
this belief as blasphemous. Hinduism and Christianity also differ in some fundamental 
respects in their conception of the nature and role of Avatara and Incarnation. The 
crucifixion and resurrection of Christ constitutes the very foundation of Christianity 
as it symbolizes his complete conquest of evil and death. It is supposed to give peren- 
nial hope to man that if he follows the way of Christ, he is destined to conquer evil 
and death. But the phenomenon of resurrection of Christ may be explained quite diff- 
erently, say by the specialists in psychical research. The belief in resurrection which 
occupies a place of great importance in some world-religions is not shared by Indian 
religions. Thus the world-religions have serious and fundamental differences in respect 
of their beliefs in revelation and the revelatory phenomena. Each great religion is 
based on its own revelation. It explains the various phenomena of revelation in its 
own way. There is no doctrine, fact or event which is or which can be universally 
regarded as revelatory. It cannot be taken as absolutely objective and unconditional. 

Thus every revelation or revelatory phenomenon is fraught witb subjectivity. 
It is always a revelation for a certain class or category of believers. It necessarily 
involves a polarity, the polarity between the content of revelation and the subject 
who receives it or experiences it. The subject not only receives revelation but he also 
interprets it and makes his own contribution to it. Man receives revelation under the 
conditions of his own existence. Everyone, whether he happens to be a seer, a pro- 
phet or a mystic, is conditioned in some way or the other by finitude. He is also 
conditioned by his tradition, culture, language, environment, education and so on. 
So every revelation is received by man under these conditions and it necessarily 
undergoes modification and even distortion. !t is interpreted by man in accordance 
with the conditions of his own existenoe. It applies to every revelation whether it is 
given through the word or event or mystic experience. Thus every revelation becomes 
a conditioned revelation. It is always conditioned hy man's existential situation. This 
fact introduces an element of subjectivity and relativity in every revelation. 

Revelations differ from each other not only in respect of their form but also 
in respect of their content. They are expressed through different languages, idioms, 
symbols, etc., and different myths and stories are associated with them. These consti- 
tute the form of revelation. Bui every revelation possesses a content which expresses 
itself through these forms or h clothed in them. TIic content is not always the same 
for every revelation. The ^content of revelation is constituted of the truths that it 
embodies or reveals. These truths are not necessarily common to all revelations. There 
are some truths c.g., some moral values, the idea of holiness, the idea of liberation, 
eta, which form the content of every revelation. But there are other important and 
Aindj/rKhTAn' entStr of s c e^e&Avnr wibc* see miC sftatesf ftyufiYer rtjvei'afions. We tinff 
some radical difference between the contents of the Veda and the Bible. This is equ- 
ally true of other scriptures as well. 

But it does not mean, that all revelations remain always in a state of conflict and 
tension with each other and there is no meeting ground between them. Inspite of 
their divergences, they also converge on some point and that is the transcendent 
reality itself. It constitutes the ultimate content of every revelation. Every revelation 
ultimately serves as a pointer (o it The moment it tries to apprehend it or embody 
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it in wards, it gets conditioned. The supreme or the transcendent Reality is absolute 
and unconditioned, But its revelation is necessarily conditioned. The revelation of the 
unconditioned is not an unconditioned revelation. Tills construes the supreme truth 
of every revelation and every religion, Its proper appreciation and realization alone 
can provide the reassary atmosphere for a meanin^o! and fruitful dialogue bet ween 
religions. 
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Aristotle's Unity of Sensation As 
A Response To Plato 


Aristotle must always be interpreted ns clarifying, reforming, systematizing, v and 
oxtonding the insights or his great master. This is particularly true in his analysis of 
sensation. 'Whereas for Plato the scosc world is a cave from which wc must escape in 
order to get to the light of knowledge, for Aristotle sensation is the solid base upon 
which memory, experience, art, and science are erected. Therefore it is not surprising 
that Aristotle devotes fur more attention to problems of sensation than does Plato. 
Indeed Plato docs not even indicate that he has a theory of sensation. In the 
Timet etus, after referring to the unsophisticated who believe that nothing is real save 
that which they are able to grasp with their hands, Plato has Socrates say that he will 
now introduce young Thcaetetus to a “much more refined and subtle” 1 theory of 
sensation, The hypothesis that this theory is Plato's is adequately supported by his 
reference to aspects of it in other dialogues. In typical western manner Plato uses sight 
as his example of sensation, assuming that what is true about sight is mutatis mutandis 
applicable to the other senses. The hey statement is this : **. . ,as the vision from the 
eyes and the whiteness from the thing that joins in giving birth to the color pass in the 
space between, the eye becomes filled with vision, and now sees, and becomes, not 
vision, but a seeing eye i while the other parent of the color is saturated with whiteness 
and becomes, on its side, not whiteness, but a white thing.”* Plato, recal'ing his 
training under Cratylus, locates sensation in a world iti which nothing is but is always 
becoming, nothing is good but is always becoming good, and nothing is beautiful but 
is always becoming beautiful.® Color comes to be front two parents : (1) the becoming 
eye 1 which is also called both the “patent”* and that which has “the power of being 
acted upoo” 5 and (2) the becoming object 7 which is also called both the “agent” 8 and 

1.1J6A. 5. 157 A. 

2.156B. 6. 156 A. 

3.1S7D. 7.157B. 

A. 157 B. 8. 157 A. 
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the entity which has "Wits power of acflirig.^ A stccxm cF visas {visual %ht)fmrn the 
eye meets the stream or whiteness (fiery parted) from the object, and in the space 
hehM*n"“ eye and object an action and a reaction take place such (hat the eye 

becomes "not vision, but a seciog eye” 11 and the Object becomes “not whiteness, but 

a white thing.” 1 ! In a later passage Plato says that “the patient becomes perceptive, 
not a perception, while the agent comes to have a quality, rather than to be quality.” 
Support for claiming this to be Plato's own view is found in the Tinioeus where Plato 
says that a color is “a flame streaming off any and every body, having its particles so 
adjusted to those of the visual current as to entile sensation ” M An important addition 
is offered in the myth of the sun In Book VI of the Republic where Plato says that the 
sun is thal which gives the power or sight to the eye and also makes the visible object 
a sensed color. “If sight is in the eyes, and the possessor tries to use it, and if color is 
in the things, you know, I suppose that it will see nothing and the colors will be 
unseen unless 8 third thing is there specifically created for this veiy purpose." 1 * Tb3t 
thing, Glaucon cotreclly surmises, is the light of I've sun. The unity or sensation foT 
Plato arises from the unified transcendent source of light and fiery particles and also 
from the mingling or the light from the eye and the particles from the object in the 
space external to both eye and object. 

Ne aspect of Plato's philosophy irritate* Aristotle more than the appeal to 
transcendent principles. His chief charge against the Forms is that they are separate 
from sensed objects, Therefore, we are not surprised to find Aristotle develop' 
in* carefully a theory of sensation which remedies the dual transcendence in Plato's 
theory of sensation, ix,, the transcendent source of light which operates through eye 
ond obj«i and the birth of color outside eye and object. 

In Be Anliiia, Hook II Aristotle analyzes the five senses individually, yet he Js 
not unmindful of the fact, as he slates in the fiistchapter of Book HI, that they "oil 
form a unity."" It is the same animal that sees, hears, smells, lastci, and touches, In 
keeping with his IMalcmic training Aristotle prefers that argument for the unity of 
sensation be made by appeal to the unity in sensed objects rather than by appeal to 
the unity of the sensing subject. 

There are three kinds of objects oT sense says Aristotle: the special, the incidental 
and the common," The specisl arc those objects or sense which can be perceived by 
one and only one sense organ. eg., color, sound, flavor, etc. Unfortunately Aristotle 
docs not leave the matter at this pohu ; instead he adds. "Each sense has one kind of 
object which it d bee ms."" This rs true or color for seeing, of sound for hearing of 
lute for iavting, and of odour for smelling, bm then: it no one kind of object for 
touching He saiawm^.n ,hc preview sentence s “Touch, indeed, discriminates 
more than ore set of different qualities." Moreover, m his analjsis of touch he admits. 


threw! 
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"It is a problem whether touch is a single sense or a group of senses.”” 

Aristotle in his conception of incidental objects of sense is distinguishing the 
object of sense qua sensed and the object of sense qua interpreted, but his four 
illustrations cloud the distinction. One illustration 1 ' 1 is that of seeing a white object 
which is the son of Diarcs. Aristotle here seems to be saying that we see a white 
object, yet we indicate that what we are seeing is the son of Diarcs. This we do because 
we were expecting to see him at this time and place. At first we sec the object directly 
as white and incidentally as the son of Diares, but presumably as we approach the 
object we see it directly as tl c son of Diares. The second illustration in Aristotle’s own 
words is "the perception of Cleon’s son, where we perceive him not as Cleon’s son 
but as white, and the white thing which we really perceive happens to be Cleon’s 
son." 11 In this case we see a white object, and we do not while seeing it identify it as 
Cleon’s son. Later we arc informed that the white object we saw was Cleon’s son. It 
may be that we have never met aeon’s son, or we may not even have known that 
Cleon had a son. In this illustration the incidental object of sense may never be 
perceived as an object of sense, i.e., we did not know this was Cleon’s son when we 
saw Die white object and we never happen to see Cleon’s son after we me told Cleon 
has a son and that the white object we once saw was indeed C/eon’s son. His third 
illustration is a passing remark that we might perceive what is sweet by vision. 8 * This 
he says is due to the fact that, although we sense sweetness by taste and whiteness by 
color, when sweet and white commonly meet in one sensed object "we are aware of 
both contemporaneously.” This is a confusing statement, perhaps because of the word 
contemporaneously. There surely must be a time lag between seeing the white object 
and inferring that it is a sweet object. The fourth illustration” is a variation of the 
third. We have because of past experiences come to associate the bitterness of bile with 
a certain shade of yellow. Thus whenever we see this shade of yellow we tend to 
suppose that the object so colored Is also bitter. This identifying of bitterness ond 
yellowness is not the act of the sense of sight nor of the sense of taste. It is, says 
Aristotle, a "belief'— "the belief that if a thing is yellow it & bile.” But beliefs are not 
sensed 1 This “illusion of sense” is based upon sensation, memory, and experience. This 
belief ought to be linked with what Aristotle has to say about the man of experience 
in the opening sentences of the Metaphysics. This illustration is ideally suited to lead 
into discussion of the third kind of sense objects. 

In special sensation there is a one-to-one relationship of sense organ and sense 
of object, and in incidental sensation there is a one-to-two relationship. The third form 
of sensation is one in which there is a two-to-onc relationship of sense organs and sense 
object, he., it is a form of sensation in which two or more sense organs may sense the 
same sense object. In other words, whereas incidcnt.il sensations do not depood upon 
any one sense object, common sensations do not depend upon any one sense organ. In 
several places in his works Aristotle lists the sense objects common to the senses. The 
lists are not always the same, c.g., “movement, rest, figure, magnitude,” 84 “movement. 


19.432 b 19. 
20. 418a20-22. 
21. 425 a 26. 


22.425 * 22. 

23.425 a 32 bZ 
2a. 418 a 18. 
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rest, figure, magnitude, number, 1 
"figure, magnitude, motion.’'" 


, magnitude, motion, number, ' 


j„. t'lnft Memoria el Retttfnisccntia 451 a 18 he adds 
time, and in He Sensu 442 b 6 he adds roughness, snsoothr css, sharpness, and blunt- 
ness. Although Aristotle says that the objects of common sensation arc not peculiar 
to aay one sense, but arc common to an,” 1 ' he immediately qualifies the statement by 
noting that the objects or comman sensation are related to those kinds of movemer is 
which can be perceived by both touch and sight He does not stem to realize when he 
makes qualifications like this that movement (and rest), number, magnitude, etc., can 
sometimes be sensed by hearing, tasting, and smelling as well as by seeing and 
touching. The common objects of sense maybe perceived incidentally, but they ate 
not incidental objects of sense." Past association or future information, for example, 
are not needed or relevant In the case of common sensation. 

The discussion of the common objects of sense koini clsibiin leads Aristotle to 
the creation of the related term koInZ oisthists. K appears in this form in be Anhna 
425 a 27, and it is suggested or implied in fie Anima 431 b5 and Di Parllbui 
AnlmoUm 636 a 32. Translations include common sense, common sensation, icnsus 
e wtiiiimis, sensorium, general sensibility, and common sensibility. The Km proton 
alstltZllkon (primary sensibility) in De Memoria el fomMscenllo 450 a 12 Is probably 
equivalent to koM elsilifsis. Less probable equivalents are aisthelikon r anm 
(total sensibility) la be Sensu 449 a 18 and koine dunamis (common power) in be 

Somno ct Vtgilia 455 a 16. It is the unquestioned reality of the common objects of 

sensation which leads Aristotle to the certainty of the unity of sensation, i.e., if lf* e5e 
objects of sensation, can be sensed by two or more teases, then there must be a unity 
of the lenses. But to affirm a oneness of the senses is not to affirm the reality of another 
sense with its own organ, medium, and objeets. 

Aristotle uses great caution lest he be misundentood with respect to common 
sensibility, He begins De Anlma, Dock 111, chapter I, the chapter in which the clearest 
reference to common sensibility is located, with the statement "There is no sixth 

anJ um) r pu " d “* of «* 

, aw ? < ! PC \ n0t " fcr to a tense : "But in the case or the 
tom rf- i T i. a tWd? in u$ “ Eineral sensibility which enables us to 
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Scnsorium belonging to all the sense organs.”” “Now, it has been definitely settled 
already in another work that sense-perception in animals originates in the same part of 
the organism in which movement originates. . . . This in sanguineous animals is the 
region of the heart.” 31 . . it is the region of the heart that constitutes the sensory 
center.” 33 “. . . the heart ... is the principle oflifc and the source of all motion and 
sensation.” 53 Similar statements are found in De Partlbus Animalhmt 647 a 25 and De 
Motu Animalium 702 b 21. In identifying the heart as flic primary organ of sensation 
Aristotle is correct in that all sensation depends upon life, and life depends upon the 
functioning of the heart. To call attention to the fact that he often refers to the locus 
of common sensibility as "the region of the heart” does not bail Aristotle out of an 
absurd physiology, but this docs call attention to Aristotle’s teleological mode of 
reasoning. The central position of the heart in the body and its protecting rib cage 
suggests to Aristotle that very important functions take place in this area, and what 
is more important in the life of roan than sensation which is the foundation of all art 
and science ? Such is his thinking when he approaches sensation physiologically, but 
when he approaches it in terms ofhis functional behaviorism, he falls into no such 
speculation, treating common sensibility instead as a functioning of each specific 
sense in a manner which can only be described as common. 

The word aisthvsis serves double duty for Aristotle : it is used for both sensation 
and perception, i.e., for that which results from the use of our senses and also for the 
identification which follows sensation. For example, we may be said to sense heat and 
light, and we may be said to percehe the sun. The special objects are the objects of 
bare sensation, and about them we do not err says Aristotle. The incidental objects arc 
perceptions, i.e., they arc formed by judging upon the bare sensations. But while the 
distinction between special sensibles and incidental sensibles is based on the distinction 
between sensation and perception, the distinction between specific sensibles and 
common sensibles is based on the distinction between an individual tdton relation- 
ship and a common (kotnan) relationship. 

Plato, as we have noted, presents the view that sensation consists in an inter- 
action between that which comes through a sense organ and that which comes through 
a sense object. In the case of sight it is the light from the eye interacting with the fiery 
particles from the object. Aristotle, accepting the general outlines of this view, argues 
that the sensation of coIot is a relationship between eye and object. But the sensation 
of shape is not like the sensation of color, for whereas (ho Former is a relation solely 
between eye and object, the latter is a relation cither between eye and object or bet- 
ween hand and object. The sense object qua color subsists in an individual relationship 
of eye and object, but the sense object qua shape subsists in a common relationship in 
that it may be a relation between eye and object, or between hand and object, or 
between both eye and hand and the object. Both sight and touch arc able to dis- 
criminate shape, but sight alone discriminates color. Theoretically cadi sense organ has 
both one peculiar Function and one or more functions which it shares with other sense 

33. De Immune et Scnectute, De Vila rt Marie, De Kespirailonc 469 a 10. This work is Aristotelian, 
but probably not Aristotle's. 

34. De Som/io et Vlgffla 456 a 1, 4. 

35. Ibid,. 665 all. 


35. De Parlllus AnlmaHum 656 a 30. 
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organs : ", . . every sense has someUdne peculiar, nod also something common.^' Put 
Aristotle usually refers only to sight and touch when he discusses common sensibility. 

Aristotle says in a remarkable statement. "It is dotibilm belter to avoid saying 
that the soul pities ot learns or thinks, and rather to say that it is the man who does 
this with his soul.” 51 If Aristotle had followed out the implications of this sentence, he 
might have headed oft many of the absurdities «r the mind-body problem and thus 
avoided so; tie of the agonies or personal identity in western philosophy. But we must 
admit that this sentence probably has; far more significance for us than it djd for 
Aristotle. In the light of this sentence Aristotle's position on sensation may be stated 
as follows ; 

(1) A person by means of each sense organ senses the specific objects of 
sensation which are appropriate to each sense organ, 

(2) A person by meins of each sense organ perceives the incidental objects 
of sensation , 

(3) A person by means of each sense organ shares or can share with one or 
more other tense organs the sensation of the common objects or sensation. 

Aristotle eired io not following out the implications of statements like", ..all 
foim a unity” 51 and " , . . it is the man who does this with his ioul, ,,w Perhaps he 
should hive begun his analysis with the uoified person rather than with the individual 
sense organs, media, and objects. But in his usual concern for details he began with a 
study of each of the five senses, and then turned his attention to the unity of 
sensation. 

It is informative at this point to return to Plato and to note how unity of sensa- 
tion was established by him. The senses, he says in TkeatMus 184 D, are ensconced 
Inside us, like the warriors in the Trojan horse. It ts by the mind (nour) that wc 
perceive objects through the instrumentality of the senses. Color and sound arc 
different, yet they lie related by some power in the person, which is obviously not 
Sight not hearing. This power discriminates existence and non-existence, likeness arid 
unlikeness, one and many, sameness and difference, odd xnd even, etc. It identifies 
what Is common and what is not common to a color and a sound. At this point the 
jaung man Theaetctus isys, "1 ihink there is no special organ at all for these things, 
as there » for the others. It is dear to me that she mind in itself is its own instrument 
for contemplating the common terms that apply to everything,”'* This veins praise 
from Sccraies, who adds that "the mind contemplates some things through its own 
inslramenubiy, others through the toddy faculties" j.*, the mind works with two 

nuL^dfnibL lhe mU,t * * Stn “ wh «hcan culminate only in 

oprrnou, MACH summon terms 01 Toms Which culminate in knowledge. 
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toward which Aristotle gropes and which he never cxpllcity formulates is that the 
human individual qua sensing being as contrasted to the human individual qua rati- 
onal being has a power of integration whieh is expressed through the five senses. 
This integration is inherent in the sense life of the individual and does not require 
entities transcendent to sensation such as the Platonic mind as presented in the 
Theactetus or the child of the Good as in the Republic. 

Aristotle’s common sensibility is not a concept presented to solve a variety of 
problems of sensation left over from his treatment of the individual senses, but it is a 
concept arising from contemplation upon the transcendent integrations offered by 
Plato. The analysis ofits functioning therefore is not to be regarded as argument for 
its reality hut as evidence for its utility. In other words, Aristotle seems to have first 
arrived at the notion of the unity or sensation, and then to have spelled out its impli- 
cations, rather than to have inductively discovered a variety of nctivities of the senses, 
and then to have formulated a mechanism to account for all the activities. If this 
interpretation is correct, then his references lo the functioning of common sensibility 
support and illustrate his belief in the unity of sensation rather than provide a founda- 
tion for the creation of the concept. On the basis of this interpretation Aristotle's 
position on the unity of sensation may be stated as follows : 

(1) The human individual functions as a unit in his sense experiences. The one 
who sees is also the one who hears. “The senses perceive each other’s special 
objects incidentally; not because the percipient sense is tbis or that special 

- sense, but because all form a unity.” 18 

(2) This unity is a poster in tbc living being which perceives as one even 
though it receives each genus of objects of sensation through a different 
organ. “ . , . (he general faculty of sense-perception is one. ... it perceives 
each different genus of scnsibles through a different organ.” 18 

(3) This unity is in sensation, not in thought or mind. “Since it is through 
sense that we are aware that we are seeing or hearing, it must be either by 
sight that we arc aware of seeing, or by some sense other than sight . . . 
We must assume a sense which is aware of itself. ,,u 

(4) This explains bow it is that tve arc Me to sense movement, rest, number, 
figure, time, etc., by sight, or by touch, or by other senses. “ , . . there 
cannot be a special sense organ for the common sensiblcs.” 15 

(5) This explains how it is lbui we are .ibte to discriminate the taste of sweet- 
ness from the sight of yettowncss, as well as sweet from bitter and yellow 
from white. “Since we also discriminate white from sweet, and indeed each 
sensible quality from every other, with what do we perceive (hat they are 
different? It must he by sense; for what is before us is sensible objects.”'* 

(6) This explains how il Is that tbc actively or the sense organs becomes simul- 
taneously inactive io sleeping or swooning. ”... waking and sleeping are 
an affection of the common organ or rense perception.”' 7 

£<*a30. «. 425 a 15. 

^ ■ S< "™ a 7. 10. 46. 426 b 11-14. 
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The do ctr'mc of common sensibility in Aristotle is closely related to the activi- 
ties of appetency, imagination, and locomotion, but these are activities wiiich do not 
come within ihc present study since the intent of thi“. paper is to demonstrate that 
Aristotle’s conception of the unity of sensation is best understood as his attempt to 
offer an immanent unifying function as an alternative to Plato’s claim that integration 
is separate from the activity of sensing. 



8 


The Eternal Quest 


Different systems of philosophy define the eternal quest of matt differently. Epicureanism 
would say that it ls pleasure, Kant holds that it is moral perfection, theists suggest that 
it is the attainment of God, Vcdlnta and others point out that it it self-realisation and 
Buddhism would call it nirvana. It is not possible to define the ultimate goal of man in 
a manner acceptable to everyone who ever cares to bother about this question 1 In the 
present paper, an attempt will be made in that direction. 


It appears to us that the first criterion or characteristic of (he ultimate goal should bo 
that it is permanent or that it is never lost once it is attained. Whether such a goal is 
attainable or cot and what that goal can be is a different question. But it is certain 
that no body would like to lose it after having it. This Is obvious from the fact that 
even in our worldly life ff wc consider anything good such as money, health, name, 
fame and other things like that, wc do not like to lose them even if they are lost with 
the best of our efforts. Wc try to preserve even what cannot be preserved. Even if we 
ate not able to have things for ever, we try to extend their possession ns long as we 
can. Our inner craving is for the permanent. This is why the Gita says that after attain- 
ing the highest goal, there is no return or coming hack (Yad gali-a na niivrtante 
taddhama paraman mono Ch. XV, 6) “My abode is that from where there is no return 
■K fo'L” 1 bto hmbf can. ijnssiMv ofeijMrf.ta thus. 

The other characteristic which seems to be no less important is that the highest 
goal should be such that lliere arises no question of more or less about it. If such a 
question arises about any tiring, then it cannot be our ultimate goal because then there 
will be ever a craving for more and more. A state of life in which we want some thing 
more and more can be hardly called desirable or ultimate. The possibility of being more 


1. Atso.V, 21, Sukham okassyam. 
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or less regarding anything produces, apart from cwBtant ihscont ait, other fechng also 
such as eveiy and jealousy, and that is anything lull good. AH dm woidly aspYt&twWf 
beside being impermanent are necessarily subject to the possibility of MOW or less. K 
follows there that they cannot be our ultimate goal. In other words, the object Dl our 

ultimate goal must be infinite, because it is only the infinite that cannot be more or 

less. This is why it has been said that real happiness can be only in the infinile and not 
in the finite (jyi Vai bhuma tat uikhnn ualpe sukhamasti Ch. Up. VII 23). And the 
infinite is that where there is no duality ; wherever there is duality there is also finitude. 
Fiullict (he Vjmi&d mates it clear that the highest goal is such that it can neither bo 
increased nor decreased («a xatdhatc kaniiana na kaniyan Br. Up. IV, 4 2?) ; it trans- 
cends the sphere of ttocasure and quantity. The Bkagvatl CM points out the same 
thing somewhat differently when it says that the highest goal is that after attaining 
u hich nothing higher or more valuable can be conceived (ym lahdlwa m caparam 
labham manyate nfldhlkom tatah)? Obviously it k only the infinite higher than or 
bigger than which nothing can be conceived. 

Finally, tbete is a third characteristic olso which may be regarded not so much as 
a criterion of the ultimate goal bui railurr as an evidence of our having attained the 
goal. The GltO tells us that idler having attained the goat, one is not perturbed or dis- 
turbed even by the worst of misery or misfortune (GtrS, VI .22). This is the test of our 
success in having attained the true goat But let us uodersiand ft property. Firstly the 
Implication is thattha goal can be attained even in this life, ami not only that, ft is 
men possible to pul «n«ttl to a lest as to whett.ei one has attained the goal of is She 
victim of some kind of self-deception. A goal which cannot he attained here and now 
and the attainment of which cannot be put to a test, temains always a matter of faith, 
and ns such it cannot Inspire us in the same way as a goal which we can achieve In 
this life ilscir. Secondly, it should be borne in mind that when the GW says that one 
who has realised the highest goal knot disturbed by any misery or misfortune, it also 
means that he is not elated by any gain or success. Because for a person who has 
attained stas highest goal, any question of gain or loss is irrelevant. A mind which is 
shied by pleasure ot gain retains in it llic potentiality to be depressed and disturbed by 
lost and pain. From the point of view of the equanimity of mind pleasure and pain arc 
at par ; the one disturbs the mind no less tl an the other. The pleasure and pain are 
twins is a point which we in our rondness for pleasure do not sec. Neither the prospect 
of pleasure nor the fear of pain disturb, t|, c man of realisation (Sutfoj duhkba some 
ArJfa /oMimaMm J^ejayan, Gil su II. 3a). Such l man is above all advances or pairs' 
of apposite* ; he transcends the les-.l of rife where cue is affected by them (xamaliwi 
yvspvcbyalc). 


The other two important quetbo* that arise in ihis connect ion ere ; what can be that 

trees'”, t ST 7 U °* afC to allsin Ul3t ■ fl is obvious that 
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that goal 1 Does it have the above characteristics ? There is no doubt lhat virtue or 
moral perfection is a noble goal and definitely superior to the hedonistic ideal. But we 
should remember that morality, though it may not be relative, is definitely relational ; 
it refers to the relation between one individual and another and is therefore essentially 
social. Moreover, moral perfection is something acquired ; it does not belong to us 
intrinsically. How can we be sure that moral perfection can be attained in this life ? 
What is the guarantee that it will stick to us and will never diminish or drop down ? 
Furlher, bow can we be sure thal the morally perfect man, if liters be any, will also be 
a happy man ? There seems to be no necessary connection between virtue and happi- 
ness. Kant saw this difficulty and left it to God to solve it It seems to us that for Kant 
God is who is both morally ported and happy is an unattainable ideal. There is a kind 
of self-transccndcnce in morality ; it must pass inio religion. Mere morality cannot be 
our goal. 

Kant’s ideal of morality seems to have double sclf-lransccndcncc or rather trans- 
cendence at two levels. At the social level, Kant sceras to combine morality with 
humanism when he says that our goal should be to make ourselves perfect and others 
happy. Not perfection done but also others happiness shoutd be our goal. There is a 
self-transcendence of morality at a higher level where Kent introduces the idea of God. 
It becomes obvious that moral perfection is nol a self-sufficient ideal ; it is incomplete 
without reference lo God. 


Ill 

Taking a clue from Buddhism; some people think (hat the goal of life is to attain n 
cot tain peace and poise of mind, something which is necessary even to cany on our 
wordly life successfully. This equanimity of mind is different from mere morality. But 
the best thing about it is that it is just a matter of cultivation and actual experience 
nnd has nothing to do, os some people think, with any metaphysical or religious faith. 
Moral purity and even religious devotion may be necessary as means but they are not 
ends in themselves. Mental equanimity is good as experience and necessary as worldly 
policy and is possible to have keeping with our inclination. God, the all-perfect can be 
regarded as the natural object of our love and attraction once we become aware of His 
existence. Nothing would be more unnatural than not loving God after knowing Him. 

In other words, the goal of our life may be conceived as the love of God or the 
attainment of the evcr-perfect being, God. The logic of the devotional schools of 
philosophy is the same everywhere. They all urge us to change the direction of our 
love from the world to God, because that alone can bring us permanent and infinite 
happiness. 

God-realisation as (he goal of life is an ideal which is definitely more popular 
than any other ideal. It is upheld by all theistic religions. There is certainty nothing 
mote ennobling and edifying than the love of God. But let us try to understand wliat 
it means precisety. Gencratty speaking low of God or Bhakti has been understood in 
three different ways. Bhakti for some people is a training and transformation of the 
will. For others. Bhakti is a gift from God. Still others would hold that Bhakti is the 
very nature of the soul. It h in ignorance that the soul loves other objects ; by nature 
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t ought to tovo <M »t>. u. « ■» try • «*■<«* " OjSf'" 
mean from the point of view of these three different comfUon of Bbakti. 


In the Christian tradition those who wanted to emphasise the love and gr4« of God 

wanted to show the supremacy of wilt over the intellect In this tradition low ■* * 

to be a maticr or will. If so. God-realisation becomes a matter of our offort in tne 
same manner as moral perfection is. In that cn-e, this cultivated love of God is open 
to the same risk to which cultivated morality is. What is the guarantee that this 
love will stay and wiU not suffer diminution and decay ? The law is that everything 
that n produced is subject to decay and destruction. Where is the surety that 
God-love once acquired in this manner, there will he no fall 7 If Bhflkti b to w 
permanent, It has to be conceived not as a without tears (without metaphysics) merely 
by some self-control ami same detachment. All this sounds very good indeed. But the 
queslioti Is : Is detachment going to be merely a policy 1 0n what basis is it going to 
be cultivated 1 Can mete practice without any vision stand the onslaughts of the waves 
of passions I What is there to sustain the practice itseir? It is really a very superficial 
view of passions which have a deeper root. Passions are rooted in egoity and egoity is 
only stKPjthtnsd and not uprooted by effort and exercise, The ego has to bo trans- 
cended and not exercised. If the ego h all thit is there, can it ever be free from the 
fear of death 1 And can there be any tea) peace of mind under the constant fear of 
death, onc’r own and one's dear ones 7 It is because of these considerations that the 
Cit'd makes it cleat that the relish for sense-object can go only when one realises the 
supreme ami not merely by self-control (U, 59). The problem of the fear of dealh is 
also the problem of peace or equanimity cannot he solved empirically, There is no 
short cut to It 5 one his got to take of the problem of existence in its entirety; there is 
no escape from metaphysics. 


Let us now consider the more positive view, tuundy, that our goal « permanent and 
infinite happ iness. But the question is : how me we to coaceis e permanent and infinite 
happinwi arid ^ow we to achieve it ? It may lie held that the objects which we love 
and which fire us happiness are Suite and impermanent and so our happiness also is 
Jinilt tsnd impermanent. If we could tuns our attention and love 10 something which is 
Infinite and permanent, our happiness could be permanent and infinite. The quality of 
our happiness depends upon and corresponds to the quality of the object of our love. 
If we could substitute God in place of worldly pursuits as the object or our love, the 
quality of ou* happiness would change. An additional advantage in our love of God 
TjJ * .*"*1^ S p3b ’ object of our love will not diminish hy 

*£**’ “ ^ *“ l <*» *««« in the number of shares. 
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be done.” This is the true spirit of Bhakti. It is the acceptance of only one Divine 
Universal will and rejection of every other. But how is the rejection or surrender of 
one’s own will possible? This is possible not by an exercise of our will but rather by 
the realisation of the only supreme cosmic. Being Bhakti in this sense amounts to 
knowledge. 

The second view of Bhakti as a gift from God seems to have the merit of making 
Bhakti not a matter of will and effort but purely a matter of grace. This view is more 
consistent with the spirit of Bbatti which essentially means utter dependence. This is 
the spirit conlained in the concept of Saranagati. God is our shelter and our refuge; 
without Him we arc nothing and no-wherc. We are His whether He accepts or rejects us. 
He has to hold our bands ; we do not have the necessary strength to hold His Hands. 
There is greater security if He holds our hands than if we hold Ilis. Are we to take this 
as gift in the literal sense ? If so, a certain fear will always be dogging us here too, the 
fear of His leaving our hands. How can the fear of fall go, It can go only if the Divine 
gift is understood as inner illumination, an illumination which strikes at the root of our 
problem and solves it for ever. In the Gita the Lord says that He gives to His Bliakta, 
the yoga of wisdom (Dadami buddhl yogam tam X-10). If tbe holding of hand is 
understood to mean becoming one with Him, then the fear of the fall will not be there. 
But this becoming one wilh God can be only a kind of discovery or knowledge and not 
a literal becoming or transformation, because all becoming is impermanent. But 
unfortunately most of the theists or the followers of the Bhakti School find the idea of 
becoming one with God unpalatable or unacceptable. More often than not, tbc difference 
between man and God is insisted upon, and what is more, Bhakti is in a sense made to 
depend on that difference. But the logic of Dhakli would actually lead us in a different 
direction. Tbc different kinds of relation with God attained by Bhakti are admitted; 
selokya. (being in the J 'oka with God), Samipya (being near God) Sayujya (being not 
ouly near but part of God), aod sarupya (acquiring tbc same form as God). All these 
tend to suggest greater and greater nearness or unity. This unity in order to be perma- 
nent must be rooted in reality ; it must not be merely some thing brought about or else 
it cannot be permanent. Whatever has a beginning has also an end, is temporal and 
not eternal. Whether wc hold God to our bosom or God holds US, in either Case, there 
can be no freedom from the fear of faB unless it means the realisation of the unity of 
man with God. 


Ml 

The third conception of Bhakti as the very nature of tbe soul or as a natural relation 
between soul and God makes a great advance on the first two views and converts 
Bhakti into a metaphysical reality. It is not possible here to go into the question 
whether Bhakti can be so conceived or not. The analogy of the needle and the magnet 
is generally used to express the idea. When coated with rust or ignorance, the soul 
may not feel the attraction for God, hut when there is knowledge, there is the inevi- 
table and necessary attraction, and the soul feck happy and restored. Thus the soul 
cannot feel happy except as united to God. The soul's object of Jove is permanent and 
infinite, the soul's attraction for that object (God) is natural, and so our happiness is 
bound to be permanent and infinite when we have realised God. The only difficulty in 
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this view is whether it is possible Ter the sod or Atm to love anything cl * <JJ r * h “ 
itself. The Vpmisad lays down the principle that everything « dear to Hie self for to 
sake or the self. Our love for other things is secondary and derivative and not primary 

artd basic. The love o£ to self for ilstlf is primary nndbasK, to self m to context 

not meaning the ego which pv« rise to Ml kinds tC «UA*»i and “rrowness hu 

the true self. There can be true love only where tom « unity ; where ever there n 

duality tore is fear. If there is duality between God and self, then our love to God 
can be respited only by fear and selfishness. But if vrc love God as our very sett, it 
there is unity between myself and God. then there is true love. There must be some 
Lind of unity and not mere union between the lover and the beloved ; mere union can- 
not he permanent, It is true that it is apt quite easy to understand the nature of unity 
between God and soul rationally but it must be there. The doctrine or tiemtya 
bliMhcdo seems to appreciate this difficulty about the nature of low which requires 
both unity and difference. The cdt oi/f n er plains the situation by taking recourse to 
docirino of two levels ; in love there is empirical difference andtinnscMident unity ; it is 
a ease of the lower seir turning to the higher or the deeper self. Any way, in love unity 
there must bo; it Is not possible to feel drawn towards a wholly oilier being. There 
must be a basis, a wot in reality ; unity is the basis of union. 

VIII 

The problem or unity and union brings us to the consideration of a conception of the 
ultimate goal In purely negative terms. We have already shown how there is art 
element of negation even in positive conceptions of the goal. Morality rejects pleasure 
and BkaUl tejeets not only pleasure but also morality in favour of Vave to God. We 
h»e atm shown that the goal cannot be permanent ami free from the fear of lapse If 
it is snmsthlng to be positively acquired and not something already there In reality. 
The rear of relapse cannot go if the goal depends in any way on the will of man or 
mm on the will of Gwl , If so. such a goal can be tealised only by knowledge, because 
Lnowlcslfe alone can discover reality or what is already there. If the goal is already nn 
accomplished faet and yet if 1 do not enjoy it, it can be only duo to ignorance, Which 
Can be removed only by laowlel&e. Ctrtiio peculiarities of tbisvitVJ may be noted. 
riroly, there is no fnr of relapse in this view because igtforancc once destroyed is 
drsrnyrd fur ever, it is only ignorance that can be destroyed for ever and nothing 
else. If Imperfection is conceived In realistic terms, it cannot he destroyed, mueh less 
by knowledge. Secondly, it is also to be noted that ignorance can be destroyed only by 
1 nov. ledge and rot by any ihirg. Me Unua ar.J UhaVu eicept indirectly. Thirdly, it is 
imjwrtanl to note that kccvJMgc only dntroyv ignorance and docs not bring about 
#«y tnntfenulKm or charge in reality, i, j u « TwVl ty to sMnt in its ewn 
8 f' d ‘fchl- flu* » why tVt/Jnra regards perfection ns the 
MMm fart of seir-a fact which bas only to be discoveml in order to be enjoyed. 
Uelr^to further . that to to realm or perfection there can be no dualhy. no 

In this ICprel. specs",, ljic Jfl {„ TORwplien of 
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nirraija, shows remarkable insight and conics very near Vedanta, tfinvita is conceived 
negatively and is attained only by knowledge ( prajna). But a certain difference may be 
noted. Knowledge for the Madhyamika is utterly negative and means merely the 
awareness of the falsity of everything. It is not that falsity is known, because cannot 
be known but only rejected ; reality alone can be known. In fact, falsity can be rejected 
only by knowing reality. But the Madhyamika docs not speak of any positive know- 
ledge. So the Madhyamika docs not seem to be the way of knowledge as it is 
ordinarily understood. Secondly, the Madhyamika is not able as point out how one 
can own or appropriate nirvana. How can I say that it is my nirvana unless it is 
related to myself. Thus there seems to be a lacuna in the Madhyamika conception, a 
lacuna which is most probably due to his exclusive dependence on negation. The 
Vedanta is able to overcome this difficulty by taking recourse to sruti, a step which 
cannot be called dogmatic. Even the Madhyamika has to do it to the extent he calls 
himself a Buddhist or depends on the Buddhist tradition. It Is only on the basis of 
the Buddhist tradition that the Madhyamika can believe in the possibility of attaining 
nfrWfyo and not by his dialectical negation. There is no way of demonstrating all this 
in a dialectical way. The Vedanta makes this dependence on tradition necessary 
and explicit. 
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The Growth of the Self 
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tion of them possible, then we must inevitably begin, to assert with Hume that the 
self is only a succession of impressions, or with Hobbes that the self is the body. 

The self is nonetheless real because it, like the body, comes into being and, at 
least in part, passes away. 

But while tho self is more than a single state or succession of states, of the body, 
and more than a single action of the body, it is not, as the idealists hold, capable of 
leaving that to which it is tied and on which it is dependent. It is no more eapablc 
of parting from its body than'n shadow can part from the substance which casts it or 
imagination can take flight from the slumbering body in which it originates. That is 
to say, the self, so far as it is an activity of the body, exists in space-tiinc nnd is sub- 
jects the conditions and laws of space- lime operating in the physical and biological 
realm; and so far ns, in the qualities which it experiences and the relations it enter- 
tains, it "subsists,” its subsistence is subject to and dependent upon that self-same 
domain of matter and space-time. 

Nor is the self hero interpreted as a mere illusion which masks or illustrates nn 
all-inclusive cosmic Sc!F. The self is, in a sense, a microcosm, having certain resem- 
blances to the universe as a whole, and displays, like anything else, the generic cate- 
gories of ail existence. But the self is not just a “vacuous actuality,” or a "bloodless 
ballet of categories,” or a “moving image of eternity,” obediently assuming the pose 
of material existence so as to glorify the great puppeteer who is not fumselF material. 
The soir is real in its own right. Its body, its felt qualities, its entertained relations, 
its ideals, its processes of achievement or failure, its changes of heart and mind r tlicso 
are real and belong to it, and it belongs to that universe of plurals and lias as much 
status there as a star or a particular paramceium. In this view, the whole world— the 
space-time continuum of energy— is infinitely severed and severaiized. Variety, 
though transient, is real. And so is contingency. And while it may be that some 
divine spirit broods on the face of the eosmic deep and imparts some measure of ulti- 
mate order to that turbulenec and vastness, yet sports and experiments persist, 
causally and logically independent of other events, including those in which they took 
their rise. And the human self possesses such iodepcndcncc. 

The human self is created out of certain factors — -processes, qualia, forms — when 
those are brought together in a certain way. These materials of self may be divided 
into thiee el asses. 


11 

The Bodily Factors ia the Self 

For a self to exist nn organism or a certain kind and a certain normality must first 

exist The self is an organized complex of experiences, arising in a social matrix, and 
funded through time. These are experiences of a body as engaged in transactions with 
its environs. The self arises as a function or the infant organism ; it grows as the 
organism grows; it continues after the organism has reached anatomical maturity ; and 
it begins to die, as living subject, as the organism dies, so thal in senility Hie organism 
may have no more selfhood than it had as a baby. 

To became a self, the organism must be of the species Homo sapiens. Careful 
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beyond a. limited linguistic understanding. Simflatly, itic organism must be ‘.’normal. 

Cortical deficiencies, such as found in idiots, do not permit the self to develop beyond 
a mental agn of two years. , 

The newborn organism is incomplete -in two senses, it lacks pre-established 

modes of response which miglU enable it to survive easily and on its own. And it is 

very immature, physiologically speaking ; Tor while it possesses specific unlearned re- 
ton, «$. 'itaaMsiM,, Vsvsynwin?., greying* and the lie, and also possesses all the 

organs for locomotor, sensory, and social development, many years witl be required 
for it to come to full physiological maturity. At the same time the organism seems to 
be driven by a certain imperative or action, expressed in "gross random movements or 
large sectors of the organism.” 1 U is these factors -the dependency, indeterminateness, 
and Immaturity of tho otgattism-which lay the Adage for the development of the 
seir, For coupled with drive to aet—varkmsly called by thinkers “operant,’" the 
“self .actualization” drive* 1 the ”id"‘ the drive for the enhancement of values,* tho 
will to live 1 — these characteristics or the infant organism issue in the continuous 
bans format ion of its experiences. The organism is like a fluid river running through 
the blinks or its environment Or, to use a more fittingly dynamic analogy, tho indivi- 
dual plastic organism, propelled into various contests, undergoes various transfor- 
mations, accumulated and layered in the same way that protoplasm on this planet, 
driven by on expensive force to occupy nieheson tea and land, in the air, has 
assumed millions of different forms. The individual biological organism is the thesis, 
physical environ meat and culture are the anti-thesis, and personntity is tha synthesis, 
which in turn becomra a new thesis in its interactions with others and with nature. 3^10 
There is another bodily factor, Each organism has a distinctive structure or * 
WWfttolfiw. The wmatotype is % fixed structure of lire major bodily components, 
unchanging Trom birth to death- W.H. Sheldon has identified and described such 
types, and hii own and other research has shown convincingly high correlations 
between* body type and (tmperament, where “temperament'’ means the dynamic 
expression of the bodily components, as for example, aggressive activity is the ex pres- 
rion of musculature,* Temperament may also reran the tempo and qualitative 
‘•resonance" of an organism, In rwy case, temperament seems to be a direct function 
or the body type, which ran be evoked or repressed by environment. The science of 

somalotype and temperament ts comparable in psychology to Ihe development or the 

nrtiodic table xn nhvs.es and chemrst.v — wu14 not achreve afld 


periodic table in physics and chemistry. Tor as m 

control orer matter lima I it w=w broken up into its basic forms or types', Vuafori into 
■is component parts, desettbed « t«ms of structure and funetion, », be science of 
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personality will fail lo achieve precision of picdiction and control so long as bodies, 
the basic foundation on which personality rises, arc treated as irrelevant or as essen- 
tially identical, and are not treated as illustrations of general types and as unique 
combinations of universal variables. There is some evidence that when environment 
frustrates or throws into conflict the deep-lying dispositions of body- temperament the 
result is mental illness; and that when a thwarted temperament, through change of 
circumstance, “comes into its own” and realizes its native tendencies, it passes from 
a divided self to an integrated self. The dialectic between thesis and antithesis— 
between body and symbols, the real and tbc ideal, the past and the future, the indivi- 
dual and the culture— is resolved into a creative synthesis. This experience of 
synthesis has been described as “fulfillment,” “moksha,” “salvation”, “satori” and 
“seeing God.” 

But, it may be asked, if the body is so important to the being and character of 
the self, is not the self determined and not free ? The answer is, yes: to the extent 
that the body is the given and unalterable material on which the self rises and must 
use for its advance, the self is not free.’ The major choice of materials has been 
mado at conception; secondary choices— what the pregnant mother shall eat, what the 
nursing mother shall feed the baby, etc.— can modify that initial and fateful choice 
but cannot undo it. From the point of view of the embryo conceived, the myth of 
Er, told by Socrates to Glaucon, is true, after a fashion : Lachesis, the daughter of 
Necessity, distributes among (ho yet to be embodied spirits her lots and samples of 
mortal- lives, but- once the lot is chosen the chooser must live with it the rest of life 
mortal days* This is an ancient teaching, recognized by Calvinists and materialists 
alike. Now the necessity is the laws of chance, which govern the meeting of ovum 
i and sperm. And is this a matter beyond the control of man and woman ? By no 
means. For mating is, or can be, a selective matter and an act of freedom. But it be- 
comes freedom only when those mating know what is good and act accordingly, And 
if the good consists in the fulfillment of selves, and if r he body is an indispensable 
patt of the self, then to practice eugenics is to serve the good, and to free the future 
for the good and deliver it from evil. 


Ill 


The Environmental Factors in the Selj 

For a subject or self to exist, it must be participant in intcr-subjective or inter- 
personal relations. Evidence from Hie psycho-social sciences indicates that the self 
cannot be adequately defined, predicted, or controlled apart from considerations of 
the environs in which it originates, continues, and grow. The view of mechanistic 
materialism, which posits the atomic self as a discrete, self-sufficient, and independent 
entity, must accordingly be rejected. These properties seem to be displayed at the 
finish of a given process, when an entity stands in isolation from all its contempora- 
ries; they are therefore phases and not finalities. 

While the self (any given self) is contingent and unique, it could not he so if it 
were not also characterized by certain necessary and generic features. But this does 
8 . mio. The Republic. Boot X. 614 B ff. 
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not mean that the self is, as the 


( ^ iujiiiii _ (ho “Universal Self," or that, folio - 
wing Spinoza, it has a necessary, generic and eternal substratum which has nco^arily 


issued in this particular entity. What is meant by saying that the scIMias necessary 
features is that in order for self to wist at all certain conditions must obtam~a 
biological body in a context of sustaining physical and binlogical bodies, a society, 
etc. What is meant by saying that llw self has generic features is that in order for a 
self to exist at all and to be identifiable as a contingent, unique, particular being, it 
must possess characteristics which distinguish it as a member of the genus of selves, 
in contrast to what are not reives, and which also distinguish it sni gencr/s. As 
permanent, Jhc self h a structure of processes enduring through the temporal changes 
in its rarts or contents. It is a “society", in the Whiteheadian sense, inclusive of its 
component experiences, and giving a common fotm to them.’ 

The retf.tn Us particularity, individuality, and independence, is also dependent 
and socialized. It exists and continues as a self-identical entity m virtue of certain 
relations it bear* to its environment, both in internal environment, (i.e„ its body and 
its slates of awareness) and its external environment (other bodies, selvcd and non- 
ttlvcd). When these relations olter, within a curtain range, the self alters ; and when 
they alter beyond that range, the self, as active subject, ceases to exist. 

The self docs .not exist ontecedent lo the body, nor ajiredent to the world of 
bodies, nor antecedent to the world of society of interacting selves. The self is an 
emergent ; as protoplasm » a distinctive way of organizing physical matter, exhibiting 
distinctive properties, behavior, and Jaws, so the domain of self or personality is n 
distinctive way of organizing n particular kind of living matter. Tho seif therefore 
heglns-or nt least the basis for the self begins— when the living organism, as embryo 
in the womb of a human living organism, begins, to interact with an environment and 
to prebend or "feel" it in a structured way. It is this gimlijitatiwi of living process, 
this qualified or afTeetlvc unity of experience, which constitutes the distinctive datum 
or content of (be self. Some indeed would say that insofar ns all process prehends its 
environment of processes, it ii psychic. Jlnt (wish certain cxeepifonsl we chai! limit 
the term “psyche" or “self" to what is characteristically human. Accordingly, the 
embryonic form of a fulnre human self b not a relf but a “proto-sclf," for though it 
presumably feels its immediate world that life of feeling is not markedly distinct from 
lire feeling or olher ptimale nr mammalian embryos. 

After tl is bom, then, the infant begins to interact and to feel in new ways. 
New modes of perception come into play, and flicrc is a new world to be perceived. 
Because of the constant conjunction of circumstances in the context of organism and 

environment, certain contents of awareness (qu#ii* and foimsl endure as images in 

the emergent life or feeling, and tins endurance is reinforced by the recurrence of 
those nualia in interaction or organism and events. Moreover, through signs, these 
quit 1 !* become interconnected into a system, » iluu the evocation of one may lead to 
the evocation of another. Yet the «If ,n , B fhtfcst sense. t| ie self „ an ncli vc partici- 
pant in social processes, as an ngem who uses nnd is used by b„g W gc. lias tioi >*» 
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emerged into being. In order for the biological organism to become minded, selved, 
and socialized, it must undergo certain prior transformations which prepare the way 
the emergence of self. To be a self, tlic organism must be acculturated ; but accultu- 
ration does not occur immediately after birth. 

Initially, the behavior of the organism is poorly coordinated, both as an 
individual system and in its relation to its world. The infant’s relation to the 
world is receptive and passive, and its behaviour - is dominated by the principle of 
physiological stability and comfort. Early in the first year this principle is qualified 
by the interest taken in sensa-light, color, sounds, tactile feelings. Sometime during 
the first year, ordinarily, culture begins to touch and affect the organism, and it 
ceases to live merely at an “animal” level. Behavior is determined not only by physio- 
logical satisfaction and sensory delight but also by the experience of participating in 
a certain hind of interactive relation with human beings. Accelerated muscular 
development in the second year and a surge of activity on the part of the child at 
this time cany him into, and engage him with, the activities, values, demands, and 
symbols of others— that is, into culture. This is the “training period” in which 
“regulatory" behavior is taught and the individual learns to harmonize his activities 
with those of liis operative group. Through habit the child internalizes and indivi- 
dualizes the customs and rituals of his culture. 

The basis for this socialization through habit— which is primarily mimetie and 
non-linguistic-has already been provided in the nature of the biological organism 
and the peculiar relation it bears to those who nurture it. The infant is physiologi- 
cally dependent; his development it “foetalfeed," slowed down, prolonged. He is 
markedly unprotected and sensitive. These factors— bis dependency, his slow physio- 
logical development, and his sensitivity— combined with the brain, the hand, and 
the voice mechanism 1 ®- constitute the individual potential for socialization. And 
when the infant eomes into inter-action with persons who nurture him and employ a 
language in that nurture, socialization is the consequence. 

The primitive foundation for socialization lies in the mammalian dependence 
of the infant upon his mother. Soon after birth the baby displays "anticipatory 
reactions’* toward his mother, and empathetic responses. He begins to take on the 
affective tone of those who care for him. As the infant empathizes positively with 
the feeling- states of others he differentiates certain molar complexes of fceling-sensa- 
activity; and these familiar complexes are in turn connected into stimulus-response or 
sign-referent bonds. The sight of the mother’s face cxcitics an over-all empathetic 
response and also means pleasure to come— a promised land flowing with milk and 
honeyed words. Moreover, the mother happens to be a creature who makes loving 
sounds and whose sounds, because she reciprocates an empathy toward her baby, 
adapt themselves easily to the level of the baby’s vocabulary— sighs, coos, clucks, and 
the like. Such sounds become signs participant in complexes of meaning, and by the 
second year the normal infant is imitating those phonemes and learning those 
meaning which constitute the language or its mother tongue. For its mother now is 
not only she who gives it suck at the breast, but is the whole matrix of language 
10. Julian Huxley. A fait In the Afedtrn IVotSd, N*w America a D'Srary of World Literature, 1WS, 
eh.],"Tbe Uniqueness ef Man.” 
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connections, actual and potential, which make up its culture. Anti the infant is no 
longer just another mammal small and cute he has become transformed into a soul, a 
spirit, a personality, a self. 

It is traditional to speak of three dimensions of llic self— reeling, will, ana 
intellect. The primary and affective content or the self consists of those qualia— feel- 
ings, emotions, sensa which arise as the young organism interacts with persons 
around it. These qualin ore oj the sensitive body and of the stimulating environment 
but strictly belong to neither alone. They belong to a zone where organism and 
environment interpenetrate ; they comprise, in James Plant’s words, an"comotic 
membrane”" which progressively lakes on a structure, selective and integrative, and 
which acquires a direction. 

For the qualia of tbe self are not static and freed; they have a dynamic charac- 
ter of their own. and they are the functions or activity and inter-activity. They are of 
the body, and the body is organ bed activity. But the human body at birth is poorly 
organized ; it has impulses and perhaps a dominant impulse, Pxycholpgifls haw dis- 
puted over whether the new born is one or many, good or evil, active or passive. Lit 
us say with Splnowi that it has a tendency to persevere in its own being, to express 
'its power -or, as some recent writers have put it, to actualize or fulfill its being. 
Culture intervenes to give quality and direction to this aboriginal dynamism. It gives 
form to the raw impulses of the organism, and brings forth “will”,' end it adds a third 
dimension, intellect or mind. 

The self, In short, emerges only when the symbolic processes or culture touch 

the body and transform it into a dynamic structure of affect, activity, and mind. 
Man, to be man, must be “twice-born”— born of the womb, and born of the spirit. 
The self is an entity produced in and hy cuhure ; or, as Heny Stack Sullivan has ex- 
pressed it, It Is : 

tbe relatively enduring pattern of recurrent interpersonal situations which 
characterize a human life.’ 5 


It was [the genius of George Herbert Mead to discern this fart and to dcscrible the 
growth of the self in some detail.” According to Mead, when the biologic individual 
responds to s sign as .mol tier does or Would respond and then uses that response to 
guide hir future behaviour, he particrpafcs in the socializing process, or becomes 
socialized. His meanings nnd bis consequent behavior are thereby adjusted to the 
■meanings and behaviors nr others, 3nd a system of mutual expectations arises which 
brings the dispositions, responses, eclioiu, knowledge, and values ora plurality of 
individuals under prediction nnd control. “Society" consists 0 r such shared meanings; 
nnd* the participation in, or iniernabzaliort of such shared meanings is what is meant 
^..TV For mind* the individulized use nf such meanings- the capacity of the 
individual to signify to tumsclf the meanings (responses and objects) which his own 
s/gn* hike Co otters ztld to itgulaic bis behavior accordingly. '‘Self’ arises simuJ- 
lancously with society nnd mind. The selT is made possible through the reflective arti- 
**» YXr &«ro/ie, New York, Coranonwallh Fund, ISJH 

D.C. William Almson Wole Psyebia.ry 
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IV 


The Formal Factors in the Self 

Tlic uniquely psychic factors are the functions of neither the body nor lire environing 
events and orders alone but ate the functions of a certain kind of conjunction of !»«'• 
The body becomes psychic or acquires a self when it interacts i/I a certain uity-i.e., 
uses the attractive, evaluative power ar the base of mentality to respond to the cu ura 
and non-cultural environment. The term "psyche" or "self" or “soul" has been inter- 
preted by some— Hattshorne, for example— to apply to any prccipiunt subject svliose 
“unit experiences" or affective activities arc bound together into some tempera , 
integrated sequence involving memory of past experiences, selection of present data, 
and appclitlon of future experiences. 1 * This is a doctrine of panpsychism; and Since, 
there is at least some evidence for it and it fa difficult to refute, the question seems to 
be merely n verbal one as to how btoad the term "psyche" shall be, Here, wj shall 
limit it to ifie human psyche -which possesses in greater and dearer degree, and 
with u mote direct vivacity, all the properties claimed (by panpsyebism) fur psychos, 
large and small. 

It may be said that, in describing the soul (or self) as a function of tho body, 
we have put the cart before the horse ; for may it notfca tree that the body is merely 
the gross and, to cur limited perception, static manifestation of multitudes of sentient 
oocasioni-liillo monads, with their own peiitfi perceptions, electrons, atoms, cells ? 
And if that is true, is not the human psyche a psyche among psyches 1 It mutt be 
acknowledged Lhal oar ordinary sensory perceptions of our own body— our sensations 
of its spatial extension, its color, its volume, its weight are comparatively superficial— 
so superficial us to be of little use in science ; moreover, they tell us little, if anything, 
about ilia inner movement aod quality of the body, which, as Hartshorno, has obser- 
ved, can best be grasped by our perception or feeling of what goes on in tire region, 
of our own bodies. But regardless of whether the body is viewed as A psychic or a 
physical substance, the fact remains that Use human psycho could not come into being 
independent uf it The body is always tho fitlJ of tire human soul, the region of its 
awareness, the intermediary between it and the world, and above all, the means by 
which it feels what it feels, thinks what it thinks, and docs what it does. The soul Is a 
special organuatioo of material events in the body by which a part (or the whole) of 
the body (sets, thinks, and acts. 

A Accessary feature of the psychic is having an experience, or being an experience. 
To say lhal "the body experiences" involves us In diaieultios : (1) it implies a false 
ill. line Lion between the exprnencer and tlic experience ; (2) it does not tell us whether 
the body as a whole or only parts of the body have the experience '.and (3) it presup- 
poses a tlcir-Mi meaning of body, Leaving that issue aside, we can simply say, in the 
manner of Heidegger, "Das Etkbiis crtebc ; or in phenomenological rasliiun, that an 
cs pent necr exists, or. there is experience occurmg in and through the body. We usually 
assume ih.it experience ij always aBoarted nidi a substantial body, judfiinc by our own 
bodybawd experience. But the pass.b-J.ty of there being experience w.th ou t an associa- 

l6 ' *” 4 '/ r-WrAirc/ S>M m. VVlgi/lul 
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ted body is given by radiant energy. The body seems to be the locus of cumulated and 
as yet unfaded qualities and meanings on the ground on which subsequent experience 
can rise and be retained. And experience is quatia feelings, emotions, seusations, and 
forms of various kinds. Such feelings and the like are the perceived resonances of 
material processes. 

Now the infant body of the self-to-be, as it interacts with the things of the 
environments, gives rise to such experience. But it is an “original chaos,” as fames 
says, of transient and disconnected qualia. This experience would remain so fleeting, 
meager, and in the main unremembered if the infant were so isolated from human 
association and raised apart from interpersonal relations. The result would be so 
the studies of feral children teach us that the organism would not acquire a human 
self in the usual sense of that term. But when tbc infant is subject to the influence 
of an interpersonal, linguistic matrix; not only do the intensity 3nd extensity^spatial 
and temporal) of it* experiences increase, but iu addition they acquire that special kind 
of integration or identity which we associate with “personality” or “self." But in 
passing we want to emphasize that the experience which makes up the content of the 
human self is social in. origin, quality, structure, and direction. 

An experience, as a dynamic act, is a prehension u grasping together of por- 
tions of the world into a particular space-time pattern. It is a structuralizing, n differ- 
entiating, an individuating. It is an act of genuine creation, There is the creator, mate- 
rials of creation, the creating, and the created. Strictly speaking, any given creator, 
or "bring," which is finished, cannot create ; it is the product of past ercativity, and 
can be involved in subsequent creating only as data or materials. So it is mote accu- 
rate to say that there is the activity of creating, operating upon what is given as 
material, and issuing in something created. Only when such a process is completed 
can there be a creator in the full sense of that term. As Whitehead says, “The feeler 
is emergent from its feelings.” 17 

The span of an experience moves from a state of need to a state of completion. 
Experience is thus what takes place it is a spatial-temporal localization between the 
impulse and the fulfillment. It is tbe consequence of the tendency of all things to move 
toward a “ground state.” 1 * Experience is thus an “espousal" of activity with materials 
which arc acted upon, the mating of subject and object so as to issue in “superjcct," 
the interacting of present process upon past product so as to produce a new product. 

Now everyone knows that an espousal involves differential feeling or valuation. 
It also involves selection. And selection imports organization. Feeling, selection, and 
organization all signify “perspective.” or definite experience. And this is the distinctive 
psychic factor, if it be remembered that perspective never arises in any uniquely 
human sense apart from interpersonal and symbolic relations between the body and 
others. 

U may be asked : If the body has perspectives, then which pari of the body is it 
which accounts for those perspectives, or feels them ? Clearly the eyes and the visual 
apparatus account for visual factors in our perspectives ; similarly, the organs in tho 
abdominal region participate in our perspectives that are gloomy (it is the perspective 

17. Process aai Reality, p. IJfi. 

IS. Coiinnc Chisholm Frost, in an unpublished uianincf ipl. 
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which are gloomy, ive who are gloomy, and not the world), and the organs in l » 
upper thoracic region which participate in feelings of depression. But these arc 
specialized perspectives. Yet there is some evidence that even in them a largepar 
the body feels the feeling in question. And in the case of vague, diffuse feelings 
evidence is even mare conclusive that the body as a whole feels what it feels. Tins i 
evident in the reactions of small infants and in those overwhelming experiences o 
Intense joy or sorrow, hope or fear, where feeling touches us to the very marrow o 


our bones. ' , 

A psyche is a thread of perspectives (of feelings, of "urnt -experiences, of sensed 
material events) which has continuity or repetition in lime. The recurrence of per- 
spectives {quality and feint) is what we mean by memory ; and the intimation of their 
occurrence iq the future-called prevision, imagination, telos -is also psychic, Sir.ee 
the continuity of atoms seems to be less subject to uovclty than is the continuity of 
cells— atoms are maintained mainly by memory— vvs may say that atoms are less 
psychic than cells, which have a greater measure of purpose. The same distinction, 
which Is oac of degree, hoWs between plants and animals, and between animals anti 


man. The psychic capacity flowers most fully in man. 

Tire continuity of perspective in the human body is provided intially, and at tho 
deepest level, by the somatotype. Ibis is what Spinoza meant or eould mean by saying 
that our first idea k the idea of the body. 2 * A person’s mood, tho quality or timbre of 
his life, tho persistent rhythm and direction of his activity, tho typical affect ire 
orientation tic has toward the world and himself, are all rooted in tho kind of cells and 


tissues and organs uniquely organized to form his body. Since the form of his body 


remains more or less unchanged throughout fife, (us basic perspective remains w. 
These pervasive feelings provide a temporal ground for the other levels of continuity 


that rise in hierarchical structure upon it. They set the limits, formal and qualitative, 
withiu which further development of identity must take place. They are consllluled 
out of the immediate affective responses of the pans of the body and of the body as a 
unit. They of course may be modified, by reason of emphasis of certain parts and 
functions and by environmental factors. A competitive and a cooperative society will 
Induce different feelings and hence different personalities in the same somatotype. Also, 
the society may force the somatotype to adopt feelings ani l continuities which arc alien 
and antagonistic to what is natural to it ; and the result may ba a self divided against 
, itself, or a shattered seif, Also, actual physical changes-opcralions on the glands or on 
various organs-can produce changes in feelings nnd in the continuity of feelings. 

It ( may be that th& animal body of ifcc incipient human being is, as Whituh&id 
says. » "restricted type” of society wherein no all-inclusive continuity of form operates 
to bmd all tho part-experiences into a single affective unity. 11 Certainly the animal 
body does not have the structure unity of the cells, higher proteins, or atoms. Sheldon’S 
research has shown the presence of dysplasia— a difference in somatotypical structure— 
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not only in the body as a whole but also in specific regions of the body.? 3 And it, was 
Freud who pointed out that the loci of bodily feelings and of psychic identity shift 
from one region of the body to another as the child develops. While, however, the 
body is a multiplicity of distinct continuities— what Whitbhead calls “personal 
societies” — it also seems to be characterized, at least under certain conditions, by a 
vague sense of unity. This sense of unity is felt more vividly by foetuses and by 
children, in whom the differentiation of physical structure and function (especially the 
braiil, the base of the psyche) lias not proceeded as far as in adult bodies. Jt is also 
felt sporadically in the bodies of mystics, lovers, and heroes, whose affective or active 
commitment to some intensely felt value succeeds, for the time being, in suppressing 
the feelings of the various parts in favor of an over-all feelings, mid in subjugating 
their diverse forms under the dominance of a single form. Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven, regnant over the discordant animal body of this world. 

Continuity of perspective' is, in addition, culturally induced, It arises when the 
organism of the infant comes into contact with others and, through the stimulation 
and direction given to behavior by social symbols, develops perspectives which are 
positively enjoyed, reinforced by others, and deliberately repeated. Such perspectives 
we call “interests,” for tile term signifies an activity going on between subject and that 
which is d/ interest of value to the subject. A “live” interest is an indication of psyche ; 
for interests are strands out of which the texture of personality is woven. If human 
beings were simple-minded and as selves developed only one interest, then the story 
of the growth of the human self and of history would bo much less tortuous and tragic 
but it would also be much less variegated and interesting, What constitutes the great 
problem and the principal source or excitement in human life is the fact that interests 
differ and clash— within bodios, aatl between bodies. The problem of harmonizing 
diverse interests within the activity of one body is a problem of harmonizing a 
plurality of psyches or of psychic elements, And it is essentially no different— as 
psychology is now pointing out— from the problem of harmonizing one minded, selved 
body, or personality, with another. The fact of “dual” or “multiple” personalities is 
the rule and not the exception ; we notice only those extreme cases of genius 
(Leonardo) or of pathology (the Beauchamp case) or of both (Nietzeche) only because 
. uur own individual selves are sparsely developed or because wc possess a dominant 
interest which succeeds in suppressing the others driving for expression. 

We are brought, then, to the third dimension of self— the third Source of con- 
tinuity in perspective. That is the aim or ideal of the experiences in question. To the 
extent that this subjective aim, this conceptual valuation, is constant and is able to 
’ bind together the plural interests of the body’s activities into a common form— to the 
extent that it provides an interest in the harmonizing of interest— it serves to issue in 
a more inclusive self than the disparate interests previously developed. Some such 
ideals or forms are probably deeply laid in the form of the somatotype of the organism, 
and ill an animal like roan are dimly striven toward : it may be clearer what they arc 
not than what they arc. Out they normally arc not profoundly determinative or man’s 
self-development until they arc articulated in the symbols of social intercourse and are 

22, Varieties of Human Physique, passim. 

23, Motton Prince, C.Vm/ca/ and Experimental Studies in Personality, Cambridge, Mass., SUart, 
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communicated to the infant with feelings of approval. What is meant by saying that 
the infant "grows up" into adulthood, "grows into” his own. or grows together, 
that some abiding aim or dominant ideal or “ruling propensity' has begun tog 
his various interests (whether established as habits or aborning as experiment^ ami nas 
begun to weave them into a single unit of fouling, structure, and purpose. The mu 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, richly endowed with musical talent, got encouragement in 
his natural musical aim from his father. 

An Ideal is a form abstracted from concrete experience, divested of the limitations 
and exemplifications which accompany it, and invested with value. This juvcsUlure 
gives it the power to unify di\milics-Lc., experiences- and to enclose the changes or 
temporal experience in an envelope of permanence. Conceptual prehensions are derived 
initially from physical experience. Universal form is derivative from particular process- 
or from the interaction or one particular process with another. That is to say, 'deals 
are generalizations from past particular experience, and they function to provide a 
fresh form of lure toward valuo for future particular experiences. They are illustrated 
by the hypotheses of science. In tbo case of the formation of a human self, tin: idoal « 
u projection, a hypothetical form, a plan foe action of wliaUs coming to bo and is 

vaguely felt at the level of the so monotype and Ihs interests, either severally or as a 
whole. 

Some acquire such an ideal, lending identity lo the plural self, soon in life i some 
acquire it late ; some, diverted by diversity, may never acquire it at all. It may be the 
product of our own Tcsouiccful and inner life, nurtured in the sweet silence of solitude. 
"The bitter and the sweet oomc from the outside," said Einstein, "tho hard ftoill 
within. ... I live in that solitude which is painful in youth, but delicious in the years 
of maturity," 1 * The self-ideal may be the result o( our own experience, forged in the 
Etes of hard experiment or appearing to us in sudden insight. It may be taken over 
directly from those near and dear to us, through their owu forceful personalities, _or 
through die amalgamation of various personalities in us, or through our own attraction 
to an Incarnate ideal that persuades by the eentlc force of sheer example. It may be an 

identification derived from the valiant figures in books or the heroes of the hallowed, 

glorious past. 


Such a self, once acquired, may not be easy to keep. "At times," says Emerson, 
“the whole world seems to he in conspiracy to importune you with emphatic IriileS. 
Friend, Client, child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at they closet door 
and iay.-'Conve out unto ns.’ ... No Uw can be sacred to me but that of my 
. nature.” 1 * Our own interests, damorins for attention and provender like so many 
precincts in a e»ty, or sommany children in a family, may delay or disperse that unity. 
The demands or ihe world militate agahst it. diverting our forces here and there until 
our overruling purpose is forgotten and we discover that the baillo is half-over and our 
entcrpriMliax wasted I itself in scattered dibits. Our bodies may not be fit for the task 
of sclf-fulllllmcnl which is guided and illumined by our Meat; and our circutmtqm* 
‘T ral 7 101 fiwwabte - Evcn S| «P conspire to weaken that 
D asani t^^w^' fltm ' dcnt “> -“*» iMd such dreams as may be the 
pleasant afterglow of our achievements and the eager rehearsal of what is lo come, so 
£ ¥ ° ,k - I*™* l*». P. 5. 
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that \vc rise from those dreams rehearsed and refreshed for a new enactment of our 
unitary selves. 

The health of the soul, as Plato and Aristotle observed, is the harmony of its 
parts— the harmony of its bodily selves, its interest-selves, and its ideal selves. Plato, 
who favored unities rather than pluralities, called the bodily selves by one name 
(concupiscence), the interest-selves by one name (spirit), and the ideal selves by one 
name (reason). He tended to overestimate the ease with which unity is achieved— even 
in superior persons— at the three levels as well as in the personality as a whole. More- 
over, the social problem was arbitrarily simplified by a division of labor into bodily 
selves, interest-selves, and ideal selves— i c., workers, warriors, and philosophers. Such 
division is based on the insight (developed also in aneient India) that the somalotypes 
' of men are specialised and that in some visceral needs dominate, in others somatic 
needs, aud in still others cerebral needs. But the state, no matter what form it takes, is 
not the individual writ large; because the individual (if we may use that term with wide 
license) is a congeries of bodily selves aud interest-selves, striving toward an ideal, and 
the state is a congeries not of selves but of would-be selves. Statecraft is at least as 
difficult as the governance of the soul ; and the unities it may perchance achieve are 
considerably inferior to tire unities achieved fay the individual soul. 

As a biologist Aristotle was able to give a more specific description of (he human 
soul. It is the dynamic principle of life ; (he generic functioning of the body ; “the 
primary actualization of a natural organic body," 1 * determining and crowning, as a 
form, tho natural evolution of a hierarchy of forms. Aristotle’s nutritive soul, sensitive 
or locomotory soul, and rational soul arc equivalent to what we have called the bodily 
' self, the interest-self, aud the ideal-self. 

The harmonizing of the various continuities or psychic processes associated with a 
given body is as difficult as it is rare. Plurality and hence discord arc more common 
than unity and harmony. It is only because people neglect to consider their concrete 
experiences in their specifiemnd unique character that they glibly and abstractly assume, 
as Hume observed, a single self. 17 A modicum of harmony or souihood is achieved at 
various levels. The pic-socialized child, like the pre-fahtorical man— lacking language, 
social feelings, objects of identification, interests, or even complex bodily feelings— 
enjoys an Eden-like innocence and bliss not yet disrupted by the disharmonies of the 
life of interests of seif and class and the life of the ideal. Once this ab original harmony 
ii broken, then men may attempt to recover it, as Niebuhr has pointed out, by retreat- 
ing downward to the animal level or suppressing the life of impulse ig favor or the 
ideal. 1 * Again, men may lose themselves in a round of activities, subjugating the desires 
of the body and the lure of final causes : in the language of the Phaedrus, the white 
horse of spirit runs away with the black horse of desire and the charioteer himself, and 
drags them after him. 

Bodily needs conflict with interests and ideals ; interests and ideals conflict. The 
unhappiness and sickness of the soul docs not lie in frustration, though that may be a 
precipitating or contributory cause of sickness. It lies, as Paul said, in an internal 

26. De Attima, Book It. 

27. A Treatise of Human Nature* 1733. Book I, Part IV, Section VI. 

28. The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. I. New York. diaries Scribner's Sons, 1941. 
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warfare • ** anil medical and psychological science now recognize that ^ iB "“* * 
malfunctioning has what is called (somewhat naively) a psycho -somalic origin. Wha 

SSI *»*»«-«* 

folio, ors»ra, tw> idol idM-r**'’ wWU-too mm m» or 

have begun to work destruction. This destructive conflict is reported 
selves at the ideal level as anxiety, or vogue and unconscious fear of npn-being ■ 
reported at the level of interests as uncertainty and halted activity j it « "P 
the level of the body a* disintegration of dialer structure. Evidence mdicalestha 
both “physical* and "psychic-* illnesses am the concomitants of ignite 
within the region of the body. Thus, for example, cycloid, or manic .depressive ^behavior 
is a conflict between the activities centered in the musculature and those centered 
the viscera ; the element of detachment, the unifying force of an ideal, “ ” 

absent. Similarly, schizophrenic behavior is a conflict between visceral needs an > 
ideal self, with insufficient driving inlercsl to Joiu tlic two, And paranoid ’ 

an absence of dependency needs and a conflict between interests and ideals, bucu 
conflicts aro due to an unstable oligarchy in tho soul, In die striking cases of illness, 

tyranny reigns; a single psychic identity tuns wild and seeks to exert its power over 

all others, Extreme paranoid agressivcncss. and cancer, arc examples, Dr. Nolan Lewi* 
has called cancer "paranoia on the cellular level ." ,I And paranoia is the assertive 
ascendancy of one psychic tendency over another, whether it bo at the cellular level, at 
the level of personality, or at the level of society, where it is called crime tit the person 


and imperialism in the nation, 

The “mind" is an essential element in psyche. It is tho factor that abstracts, 
conceptualizes, and provides the lure of the ideal, In the human being It is facilitated 
and expressed by significant or social symbols. The mind rises within the body and w 
a function of the body, ns U interacts with symbol-using selves. The mind is dependent 
on ihe proper functioning of the nervous system especially, which abstracts and coordi- 
nates the bodily feelings derived in a social context, When the mind functions so as to 
provide an “ideal”— a lure for feeling that (ends to unify the response of the whole 
body— then it is the psyche or soul performing its uaormativc duly, But it may wander 
and become absent -as in the lunatic, the lover, and the poet, who are ’’of imagina- 
tion all compact,” and whose minds may not attend directly to the matters at leant! or 


underfoot, 


The psyche is different from the body as it (the body) appears to unrefined sen- 
sory observation. But the psyche is not other than the body save in abstraction. When 
we think of the concrete psyche of anc riser vre think of his bodily appearanccs-liis 
color, size, shape, sound, gestures, etc.— for the psychic is the unitary activity of the 
hody. But SVC also think of lhat which is other than bodily appearances— the “spirit.” 
as we say, of the person -his feelings, his intentions, his interests, the unique style of 
hu life, his ideals, the subjective aspect of his person . Though we can never experience 
another subject 91111 subject, and what survives of him in us is always an abstract ver- 


». Romans VU. 

m Charles Mo«», Vtoielitmf iftunu Valua, Chicago Urn. 
31. Dr. Nobn Lewis, as quoted in W It. Shrldan et , 
York, tUipcr and Brothers, IWJ.p. -00 


rsity or Chicago, 1916, pp. 139 M3. 

, I'crierfe] of Velioquent Yomh, New 
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sion of his concretion, still he may be participant in our living experience— not, 
indeed, as a surviving physical body but as a psychic content, either feeling or 
ideal. 

Throughout the history of thought, various theories have been proposed as to 
the real nature and relation of the elements of the self! The problem lias been stated 
as the “mind-body problem”, or, in our terms, the psycho-physical problem. The pre- 
sent view finds that at least some of these major solutions of the psycho-physical prob- 
lem are partially true. 

Psychical monism is true insofar as it emphasizes that ultimate entities are 
processes which possess affective identity iu tune, and that bodies are the speciously 
present appearances of processes. 

Physical monism is true iiisofar as it emphasizes tliat higher or more complex 
levels of process rise on lower and simpler levels, and that the human body is the 
foundation and means foe the exercise of what is called the human mind. 

The two- aspect theory (recently called Neo-Realism) is true insofar as it empha- 
sizes that what arc called minds and bodies are special organizations or funded identi- 
ties of a reality which is, by itself, neutral to both. 

Dualism and interactionism are true insofar as they emphasize that a body, as a 
structured record of past experiences, and mentality, as that aspect of the psyche which 
responds to form with valuations eao affect one another. , 

V 


The Final Commitment of Seif 

The achievement of the human self is “natural,” in the sense that the cmbryooic and 
infant body is impelled by its own- inner dialectic of forces to develop, and in tho sense 
(hat the self is a certain way in which the body feels, thinks, and acts. Tho achieve- 
ment of the human self is also “cultural” or * acquired,” for the inter-personal rela- 
tions and the symbols of culture are oecded to elicit, stabilize, and elaborate the forms 
of identity whose basis lie* in the somatotype. The development of the self is a 
smooth and normal process, passing in ordered sequence from one stage to another 
and from one strength to another. But since it is a temporal process it is a also dis- 
continuous and instinct with conflict, struggle, and suffering. And it bears into its 
future the scars of its past. 

The self is an attempt to bring harmony out of its disparate processes : it is the 
drive, under the guidance of a cherished ideal, to unify the various tendencies which 
rise and persist and conflict within the field of the body and of society. It is a child of 
the body and of its social relations ; yet, like every olf spring, it grows and influences 
the matrix which gives it birth and nurture. Hie emergent selfhood, which, if success- 
ful, cumulatively brings the melodic lines of each part into a symphonic whole, lias n 
precarious existence. Disturbances within its body, or within its social relations, or 
within its biospheiical nexus, can alter its delicate balance and maim, divide, or dcs- 
toiy it. Drugs, hypnosis, sleep, amnesia, physical disease, fatigue, starvation— all can 
suspend its unifying hegemony over the activities and feelings of the body, so tliat the 
soul disappears, in whole or in a part, and the minded, living organism relapses to the 
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bcr or dcicnninato stages del, or which b*»da\>onim i» 

principle which determines choice, a fitound to 

dependent ami a modification of the previous stages, and an envelope of What 
come. The major stages arc as follows : 


Physiological equilibrium 

Sonsuous pleasure 

Ritualistic regulation in society 

Individuality and conscience 

PrcsLigoful activity within a group 

Individuality and skill 

Consciously controlled growth of the seif 


Shared growth 

Universal growth _ , 

Each of these stage* » a now plateau of integration and ,i release from the 

of the previous Mages, The growth of lha self issues ta instruments which i 

facilitate furiltcr growth , Tire rise of language, mind, individuality or the self -cc ' P j 

sociality, and conscience introduces a new factor not present in sheer out 8 
growth. That is, as they are called today, mechanisms of fecdhack, by which the 
becomes an object to itself and is thus able to control its own actions and its cnvlr . 
menl in the interest ofits own seif-development, the development of others, an 


menl in toe interest 01 its own seil-ucvciopmou, me ucvciupmem v* — 

developmental principle itself, This is the whole meaning of— freedom ami respo 
Nicbhur has called this factor “self-tcwisccndcacc ” a notion expressed also i 


billy. 


Kierkegaard's famous definition : 

The self is a relation which relates itself to ils own self, or it is Lhat in ll' c 
rvtalion which accounts Tor it that the relation relates ilscir to it* 0,l¥n 
self" 


Many philosophers— for example, Plato, Aquinas, Spinoza; and Kant— l'd ># 
recognized this dynamic, seir-transcendent activity of the self But they have either 
consider cd it the transient and illusory wrapping of someth ing superior and beyond 
change, or they have inferred that man's growth points beyond itself to some final end 
or stale in which there shall at lost by surcease of struggle, snlfcring, and growth. The 
preert podium takes a dilTcrcni view of the Tact of human growth. It regards th« 
development of the self— whether taken in a given act of concrescence, or in the W® 
J— .t .Mifafafj. EX, Roben Bictill, IVinreton. Pnnccion Unncmiy Ives*. I** 7 - 

p. m 
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span— as real, as an irreducible datum which we do experience or can experience. It 
also takes growth to be final as a value. The process by which the self uoifics its 
component processes and grows into a ocw level of achievement is not just a means 
to a state of satisfaction or to another level. It is good in its own right. And against 
Aquinas’ argument that a gradation implies an end, the present view is that gradation 
indicates, a structure of change, a direction, a vector, and that the whole meaning of 
human life is to be found within that structure and direction. 

The self is fragile and precarious, tenuous and episodic. Like a flower, it is “the 
labor of the ages”— lovely, brief, transient. It rises out of the massive compost of 
living and dying cells called the body, a living structure cumulative, continuous, and 
crescivc through myriad generations, itself rising on the rock and air, the water and 
light, and the forms or organic and inorganic existence of the whole biosphere. The 
self lives and breathes by the grace of this delicate balance of processes, deep and 
distant in time, vast in their extensions into space. But the self withers, as the flower 
fades ; and all the goodliites thereof is as the flower of the field. And though that 
finer essence of the self may wander, like a rare fragrance, through the Elysium fields 
of the imagination, and absent itself a while from the locus of its origin, if cannot do 
so forever. 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 13 

But ■ 

Odours fade from rich to poor 

When the violet is no more. 

The life of the psyche teaches us the meaning of its death; for the beginning of 
a thing contains in a dim sense its end. In every psychie process, to grow is to die ; to 
put off past experiences for present ones, or present ones for future ones. It is true 
that psychic development entails a common form, and a pattern of persistence 
through diverse experiences ; but the whole past is never retained exactly as it was 5 
the very process or prehension prohibits that it can be perfectly remembered and 
preserved within the life of the psychic entity. Moreover, the process of achievement 
which is the inner life of alt psyches and especially of the human self comes to an 
end as a dynamic process ; it is worn out, it is finished. And in the case of the human 
psyche this must be so if satiety or weariness does not first overtake it, for the body, 
that too, too solid stage whereon the self enacts its whole career and plot, crumbles 
and falls into ruin, and will x 

like this insubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind. 

Thus, as Socrates saw, we pass our lives, if we are wise, in learning how to die ; 3 * for 
as growth is the primary necessity once we are conceived, so death is the primary 
necessity into which our living process is, recurrently, and stage by stage, converted. 

33. Percy Bysshe Shelley. “Music, When Soft Voices Die." 

34. Phactlo, 64 IT. 
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The only question open to us is how we so grow ns to die and W continue to gtohr, 
or how we may so die as, through dying, to grow. • . jf 

While them b low or concrete content and also form m the growth of the . 
wb can also discern endurance; for a psycho is an : identity that persists 
change. The growth of the self is a progression m identities and toyalliLS. Not V 
there growth or elaboration of a particular form of feeling, such as he form V 
given Stage ; there » in addition the growth from one form to another, so that wh 
the possibilities or the fust are ohausted the possibilities of the neat come into 
and arc gladly greeted as opportunities, lures, and challenges. 


AH experience b an arch wherethrough 
Gleams Hurt msuavekd world** t 

In the advanced stages or the self reason and conscience not only develop so as to 
release the seir from its narrow and unconscious identities. They abo direct the sen w 
an understanding and directed facilitation of the process of growth-in oneself, m 
other human selves, and in sentient or psychic beings at large. Maturity is measured 
by the degree to which tho self commits itself to the process Of creation of selves, amJ 
by the level on wbich this commitment L made. A man's highest self may be jdenUtio 
with his family ; or it may bo identified, as in the men of the Enlightcmcnt or 'the 
Indian and Chinese sages, with all of mankind. , 

The form of psyche is the subjective aim of process t as a man ihinketh in his 

heart so Is he. Thus we grow up into our identities, and wo are saved because wo dare 
to Struggle toward the unknown ami inchoate good yet to be and at the same time 
sealed in the depths of our natures. Psyche is attaining— attainment attaining. The 

Greeks laid of her as a fair maiden, doomed like her counterpart the butterfly to 

undergo tire metamorphoses of suffering, all for sake of love. Tito Story is told with 
philosophical embellishments by Plato in the Maedrut : the soul Is a winged creature 
that mounts upwards through the ituny-lcvelled heavens, passing in its progress from 
fair sights and sounds to fair forms. U is the story of growth In Identity, until at last 
the soul identifies itself with what is of supreme value and, through that identification, 
ectueves its supreme fulfillment and eternal value. 

What truth is there in this trope 7 < 

Pint, we have a psychic immortality in and through our children. We can see 
our soinstotypc (or genotype), combined with another, repeated in the somatolype of | 
our children. So far as the body has a form of activity and of reeling which arc direct 
movements or expressions of the body, our own psyches are guaranteed immortality 
through their recurrence in the bodies of our offspring. The Hindus have a kindred 
explanation of reincarnation : the psyche is analogous to a wave which continues 
through a succession or bodies. And the Vcdic peoples, the Jews, the Confucianisls, 
and many others have placed great store on this kind of immortality. Bodily offspring 
give one the assurance that the form or his living process will continue, in the same 

manner that his adult life is a connotation of his infancy. The child is father to the 

man, and to the race. 

Second, immortality is achieved when our activities arc coi ur.uousu.ith a line of 


U. Allred ’ 


□j»n, “DTjiih." 
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subsequent activities in the form of “interests.” Interests arc extensions of bodily 
feelings, but arc not necessarily bound to the basic or body-sustaining anti or body- 
renewing needs. A farmer’s predecessors are immortalized in Ills interest in farming so 
far as his activities continue their form. This is the immortality usually conferred b 
teaching, or culture. It perhaps appears less substantial than biological immortality^ 
partly because it is more variable and less stable ; yet it is the continuity of process 
through generations. 

Third, there is the immortality of identifying one’s whole self- heart m' I 

soul— with the source of all selfhood, which I take to be the developing ccalo \ 
system of our planet. This is tire “supreme identity,” the embracing stay and euidc^f 
human life. This supreme and creative identity is the generic process of » 1 

itself, which characterizes and participates in all manifestations of growth °iT • 
immanent in the growth of the body, and in ils reproduction of new bodies but * 
confined to those processes. It is immanent in the emergence of the human psych • 
is not confined to that process. As the human self is a striving to unite the mum r 
of sub-selves within the region of the body, so the ultimate or cosmic Month • 
striving alongside it in that task but is also striving to unite human selv • • 1S 
communities, communities into a world society, and a world society into com C * , 
with the non-human domain of nature. In this sense deity is, as Samuel Aloxan ^ 
said, the next higher empirical identity toward which the diversified woild drives t 
vision of deity is vouchsafed to all who have faith, courage, aud sensitivity to / 
to it. As the ideal that draws us on toward a wider and deeper community 
never realized. It is a symbol, a lure, which, unlike its perverse and opiate forms 1 \ S 
people to devote themselves lo the development of persons, society, and natur h S 
and now on this -planet. 1 re 1Cre 

The work of the growth process in the world requires our work. The price 
participation in the community uf saints which hinds self to self in a corai°i L°- r 
through the seas of history is the labor oflovc. Immortality is a temporal a la- 
ment— a genetic line of bodies, a cultural line of interests, a minded line of h * CV °* 
martyrs, and saints who lay down their lives for their friends, for unborn gener ' 
of children, and for the line of creative activity that sustains and advances all. r r 
the hungry, clothe the naked, house the homeless, care for the sick, comforth 
broken-hearted, educate the ignorant, smite the tyrranous, and cherish and nurture , 
the truly human abilities of our kind— such arc our ancient and still demanded d ■ 

III such sacrifice or self lies the whole meaning of the resurrection, the apostolic 5 „ Ubes ' 
sion, and the chut eh universal. He who loses his self in that way shall not find 

it indeed shad be lost to him— as it is recurrently being lost in living- and tost ^ 

pulsating psychic process aiming at something beyond itself. Yet lie shall be r 0 u S ? 
and not found wanting, by others. “Blessed arc those who die in the Lord -. f or . 
works shall follow after time.”" In this final commitment— which is “a far, far bett^ 
thiug” than any self for its own seir can dot— the self is committed at last to sotJ . Cr 
thing that brought it into being, raised to its highest levels of enjoyments, and w'n 
outlast it. Thus the self returns unto ils source, and as ils body lias been its own 

36. Space, Time and Deity, London, Macmillan, 1930. 

37. Revelation XtV, 11. 
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instrument of development, so in lils it willingly uses that body as an instrument for 
the development of others. Such is the travail of work that builds conditions for the 
uprise of better selves, and that says, with Tcm Paine, “If there he trouble, let it be in 
my time, that my child may have peace. Tim final heroism of the self w, as the 
spiritual put it, to “take my place \* ith those who loved and fought before." 

To so live, in devotion to what is truly great, is la lose oneself in the duties of 
the present. To so live, without taking thought for one’s life is to cast off anxiety ; for 
only in surrender and service to supreme value can our' dread of nonbeing be con- 
quered. To so live, making one’s own’ psyche a droplet JO Ihe ongoing lire, is the best 
lifo. To so live, in the struggle to unite what is alienated and at war, is to find peace. 
That is the final commitment and destiny of the Human self. 



10 


On Understanding Philosophy 


jw is it that an intellectual discipline with thousands of years of tradition 
hind it is itself not clear about its own subject matter ? Have we ever heard of a 
oup of Physicists or Economists discussing the question— ‘Wlmt is Physics'?’ or ‘What 
Economics’ 1 But is this not a fact that the most stimulating topic for philosophical 
scussions and seminars continues to be the age-old question, namely, ‘What is Philo- 
phy’? Does it not lead uj to think that there is something in the nature of philoso- 
ly that baffles understanding ? 

This paper tines not claim to bring philosophy out of this situation, it does not 
aim to open any door leading to an easy understanding of philosophy. This delibera- 
on is going to proceed in complete awareness of the fact that philosophical discipline 
uniquely different from every other discipline, and that it is not possible to delimit 
le scope of philosophical thinking in a very clear and unambiguous manner. The 
ndefined limits of its area give to it the thrill and the appeal and the freedom that 
ther disciplines lack. 

But then, it is not impossible for an individual inquirer to form his own idea 
bout the nature of philosophy and be completely satisfied with it. This paper intends 
o add to the equipment of die philosophical adventure, it merely seeks to advise the 
■urioBS individual to take note of certain factors io the absence of which the under- 
landing at* philosophy may become both tedious and baffling. 

II 

As it has been suggested above, the first recommendation is that one must not try to 
make philosophy a science. It is not possible to determine iu Jictd of study in 
definite terms. Indeed there is a vagueness about the nature of philosophy, hut this 
vagueness gives to it a vitality and a broadness. One must never forget that a dclibera- 
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tion becomes philoscpliical not on account or its subject mailer, but 00 
manner in which a particular subject matter is approached . The way ? V 
always been reflective speculation, speculation flics ms its wings, and 
is able to survey a vaster area than any otber study. Thus, one is bail e J P 
phy and is at a loss to understand its nature because he invariably tries to de 
its nature in very definite and precise terms. 


Ill 

Another condition that must be satisfied for a genuine understanding of philosophy 
is that it must be reali s'd that philosophy never serves the function of giving k n°w' 
tedge: it has always served one and only one function — tliat of producing inteUeeiuat 
sailsfaition, This distinction between Knowledge and intellectual satisfaction mu5t t» 
dearly appreciated. Intellectual satisfaction u not necessarily a cognitive function, it 
denotes a sat [.faction which is not purely appetitive, which somehow quietens the fir® 
of sceptical enquiry and gives more food for beeping further thinking and speculation 

ali>c» 

III the primitive times philosophical speculation was considered to be a souice 
of knowledge as at dial time they did not have any other means of knowledge at Utef 
disposal. In fact, even at that lime what philosophy gave them was not knowledge 
but intellectual satisfaction. But today knowledge stands on a solid foundation— that 
of science, it no longer lus the need to lean on philosophical speculation for gathering 
knowledge. Therefore, when the philosopher claims to know or tries to press hu 
claim of being a knowledge giver, he is snubbed not only by tho scientist, but by a» 
empirically oriented and modern minded intellectuals, Even these people will give up 
their hostility and begin to look towards philosophy with both approval and respect if 
they are tuld that philosophy does not have any pretension or being a knowledge' 
giving study, but merely seels to serve a purpose which even science with nil its mighty 
equipments ij unable to serve. Science also has its own limitations, there arc certain 
questions that science it not in a posii'on to answer. Knowledge lias its own chanitJ 
and utility, but it cannot always give that satisfaction which man hankers after. That 
, ii why even scientist* at fimci tend to develop some philosophies of llicir own. It IS 
true that philosophy lakes from science certain data fur philosophical speculation, 
but the main function of philosophy lias never been acquisition of knowledge, it has 
always served the function of causing ifUctlretuat satisfaction. 


IV 

Another reason for not being able lit have a proper understanding of philosophy is »h® 
fast that we fail to mike a dminrtion between a ' philosopher and a ’professor of 
phiV/viptij'. jxitups no other world has been so freely used (or misused) as the word 
phAsorher. Every individual is described as a pluiovoplitr (more so if is an lndun) 
»r J lie jvxir professor of philosophy is ir.vanabiy asked lo justify this ami to assure 
the hiUmbip of iltv human race «rphitowpfc<rc He is asked lo shuw the way. he is 
cor sderrd tu be the repository „r readrmadc solutions of at) problems. This cue Jess SO J 
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free way of conceiving the nature of philosophy is the greatest obstacle in the way of 
understanding Us nature. 

Therefore it must be asserted that there is a basic difference between the imports 
of the expressions ‘philosopher’ and ‘professor of philosophy’. It does not mean that a 
philosopher cannot be a professor or that a professor of philosophy cannot be a 
philosopher, but this a fact that a professor qua a professor is not a philosopher. A 
philosopher is a ‘seer’, he has a knack of having intuitions about the objects of his 
contemplation; on the other hand, a professor of philosophy is concerned with the 
statements of these seers or of other philosophers. That is way a professor as a profes- 
sor is interested in, what is called, a second-order enquiry, and is at a loss to say any- 
thing when he is pressed to say something of the fust order. At times, either in over- 
enthusiasm or in desperation he starts ‘showing’ the way and issuing prescriptions 
more or less in the manner of a seer or a prophet. He does not realise that such acts 
not merely mislead the hearer but also distort the very purpose and the function of 
philosophy, 

Therefore, any attempt to understand philosophy must be clear about its aim. 
It must first decide whether it is trying to understand philosophy of the first order, or 
philosophy of the second order. If one comes to the university with the first type of 
request, he will almost invariably be disappointed. The academic philosophy, as it is 
taught and studied by professional men, canaot afford to have any pretension of being 
able to solve the problems of life. It is basically an intellectual discipline pursued 
with the sole intention of deriving intellectual satisfaction, 

V 

Now we come to consider a very relevant and a very important point regarding the 
understanding of philosophy. It is a fact that tire philosophies that develop at a parti- 
cular time are invariably consistent with the spirit of the time, they reflect some of 
the prominent tendencies of that time. In every age certain tendencies do become 
prominent, they, in their own ways, come to represent the general ‘World- View' of 
that time. The philosophy that dcvelopes during itiat period tries, in its own Way to 
give expression to those tendencies or and to that world-view. This is a very significant 
aspect of philosophical development, and therefore it is necessary to appreciate this 
fully in order to be able to understand the nature of philosophy. Let us try to itlust- 
ratc this by following the course of the development of western philosophy. 

The ancient frame of mind was not inclined to accept that what was evident 
to the senses represented the real. Experiences of varices sort km) led to the eater- 
gcncc of the impression that reality was invariably something different from 
what it appeared to the natal eyes. For example, an individual appeared to the 
ordinary view of the ancient man as a physical body- frame, impressive and full of 
vitality. But he could learn by experience that there was something more basic than 
the body, without which it was not possihle Tor flic body to prevent its own decom- 
position. Again, he could see that even ordinary objects were in reality different from 
what they appeared to he, for example, an ordinary box was described to him as a 
box of iron, but he could see that articles were kept not i/j the iron but where iron 
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was not— isi the gap between iron pieces. Common experiences of that type led to the 
emergence of the general view that ordinary impressions of everyday objects did not 
represent the real nature of things. * . 

This general attitude of mond expressed itself in tin.’ philosophies that emerged 
during that period. Since the time of Thales every philosopher tried in his own way 
to go behind the apparent mrpiessions of objects of the world. At times, they came 
out with smncthin&crude, and at times with something n on-sensuous. This attitude 
gets its clearest and finest expression in the most prominent philosophy, of the time— 
the philosophy or Plato. Plato came to alfirm the reality and the ultimney of a differ- 
ent world altogether, the world of Ideas, and asserted that the world of Sense was 
nothing but an immiuiion— an imperfect copy— of the real world. Even Aristotle’s 
fundamental categories of reality— form and matter— were conceived more or less in 
llio same manner. Thus, it is apparent that the general attitude that characterises 
the ancient period- the altitude of not accepting the obvious as real and of going 
behind the presented experience— gets reflected m the philosophy of the rime, 

The shift from ancient period to the mediaeval period is a shift from 'free 
speculation’ to ‘circumscribed thinking’, In the ancient petiod speculation Hying oil its 
wings could indulge in any kind of adventure* but in the mediaeval period the church 
and Its order were given so much value that reason and reflection were not allowed 
either to challenge or to come in conflict with the accepted theological assertions. 
Church used to regulate, guide and control every aspect of life and activity. 

Naturally therefore, llw type of philosophy that was produced in that age became 
subordinate to Theology and allowed reason to deliberate only on such topes and 
ideas that came within, ihe purview of theological deliberations. Although the span 
of the mcdieaval period is rather tong, the philosophy produced during the period 
licks freshness' and novelty. Through out its span the period remained culturally 
almost static, and as such, the philosophies that were produced during the thousand 
years of its span remained more or less of the same lypu. 

VI 

This suppression of both reason and ordinary experience produced a reaction, as a 
result of which, in the Woderti period two tendencies exhibit themselves rather very 
dearly, and they ate observable almost in every walk of life. The modern man is 
either a loser of the concrete or a ralionalisl relying on the free use of reason. It is 
true that quite often these two tendencies tome in conllict with each other. If one 
surveys* the cultural life of this period (for example the blcraturc produced durinjj Jhat 
period), he will at once discover the presence or these tendencies. Later on the conllict 
between the two tendencies tended Lo produce efforts for reconciliation. These reconci- 
liatory efforts grew more or less in three directions; they tried either to maintain die 
uUiutacj of both the two tendencies, or they attempted to determine their respective 
claims assigning to them both their due. or they tried to develop a synthesis either 
of Site reflective type or of a supre-reflceihc type. Eten a usual glance at the fitera* 
lure of the period or at the social and cultural activities of the period would confirm 
the p i esc nee of all these three tendencies during that lime , 
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There is a perfect correspondence between the tendencies and the types of phi- 
losophies that were produced during that period. In die early stages of the modern 
period the two tendencies mentioned above were clearly represented in the two philo- 
sophies of Empiricism and Rationalism. Both recommend an overthrowing of the 
shackles put on philosophical thinking during the mediaeval period, both recommend 
a breathing of fresh air. One makes sense-experience its model, and the other relies 
on the innate capacities of the mir.d. 

The rcconciliatory tendencies are represented in the philosophies of Kant, 
Hegel and idealists like Bradley. Indeed the three ways of reconciliation are not simi- 
lar with each other. Kant tries to assign to both these tendencies their respective 
places and thereby delimits their respective fields. According to him there are certain 
vistas that are not open to the senses, likewise, reflection has also its own limitations 
as it has to rely on the data gathered by the senses. Hegel proceeds in another manner 
and tries to comprehend in his mighty sweep all aspects of experience giving to them all 
(at times even forcibly) rational garb. Nothing, he feels, can have a being in isolation, 
and everything in a way involves everything else. That is how lie conies to evolve the 
concept of an all-embracing and all-comprehensive whole. Bradley carries the Hege- 
lian conclusion to a different height. He is aware that Hegel’s philosophy is an expres- 
sion of ‘the tendency towards unity* prevalent at (hat time, but he feels that this end 
cannot bo wholly served, by a rational whole, for the simple reason that reason or 
intellect is a tool for dissection and analysis. That is why he comes to assert that the 
Absolute is not merely ‘reason’, but is or the nature of experience. Ill's sense of the 
word ‘experience’ is comprehensive enough to include even the empiricist’s sense of 
the world. Thus, even Bradley’s Idealism is aa expression of the tendency that seeks to 
resolve the conflict between the empirical tendencies and the emphasis on the apriori. 

VII 

Thus, in every stage of its development western philosophy reflects the general ten- 
dcncics of the time in which it flourishes. This fact is most clearly evident in the con- 
temporary period. What are the broad and important tendencies of the present times ? 
At least the following arc clearly evident, (1) the present-day individual is a busy man- 
almost always iu a hurry, and yet ho is never satisfied with what he has. A sense of 
anxiety and boredom and a feeling of despair characterise his life, (2) he always 
wants definite and precise solutions, for bis problems and lie accepts them only when 
they have some experiential basis, (3) he somehow believes that every problem has 
to be tackled in its own way and that there cannot be a total or a complete solution 
of the whole situation, (4) be has come to realise ihe importance of methods and ‘ 
techniques, and consequently ho tries to evolve a methodology for every kind of 
study. 

All these tendencies have been given dear and vivid expression in some or the 
prominent philosophies of the recent times. The tendency of the first kind finds its 
expression in the philosophy of Existentialism. Existentialism does not promise to 
show the way out of despair or anguish, it merely paints a very vivid picture of the 
modern man. When an individual looks at this picture he finds it to be familiar, and 
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the picture is not actually a picture hut a minor. Now he gets nj 

in the realisation that his individual filings and experiences represent ine cgra 

SdtgsTX'eL of the modem man himself. This explains the appeal that the 

philosophy or Existentialism is able to generate. - nerception 

The tendency to seek precision and to rely ultimately on data P 
gets its expression in to philosophies of Logicrd Atomism, Lo^l Po^S>J 
Formal Logie. The general attitude of feeing problems as they emerge without 
Sing of the polity of any total solution is rejected in to *£» 

phy or The philosophical Investigation of later WUtegenstctn, where it Is Wpw » J 
suggested that doing philosophy is in fact playing the language-name on an 


suggested that doing philosophy s in fact playmg me angu^-B^- “ “ . laJ 
basis, meeting the proWeias (and analysing to uses of expressions used tore t 
toy are encountered. likewise, to contemporary emphasis on methodology 
technique has led some people to assert that philosophy is also a teebnique-a tw * 

quo of analysis, a technique for to dariQcation of concepts. When such a tec q 

is used for todariEcation of the concepts of science, there emerges a philosophy 
science. Likewise, philosophy of History urd philosophy of Education apjly 
technique for to darification of the concepts of history and those of cilucau 
their own ways. 


vni 

This survey of to entire span of the Western philosophy clearly illustrates the fact 
tot for an understanding of to philosophy of a particular time, one must have a 
general acquaintance with the prominent tendencies, attitudes and the common-sen” 
views prevalent at tot time. 

In conclusion, let this be asserted once again that these conditions do not claim, 
'to char to mist’ once for all ; they make only a modest claim : if a curious indivi- 
duai approaches philosophy keeping in mind the points mentioned above, ho will 
perhaps succeed in having for himself some understanding of philosophy— an under- 
standing that will give him some intellectual satisfaction. 



Towards An Educational Philosophy 
For A Viable Democracy 


1. The Dilemmas Democracy Faces 

Traditional forms of democracy are today oa the defensive everywhere throughout 
the world. Even on those occasions when it can truly be said that democratic forms 
of government and the democratic spirit are in ao sense being abused, the point is 
commonly made that Ignorauce of the social complexities created by modern, large- 
scale technology, expanding urbanization, and excessive, central governmental 
control of community functions, is so great that, in a sense, we are all living on 
borrowed, political capital and borrowed time. Neither the enlightened citizen nor 
his governmental representatives understand the complex, contemporary world, altho- 
ugh they may make a stab at trying to understand a mentally constructed and overly 
simplified sector of it. 

The world that we all inhabit is in reality— to paraphrase James Farrell— a 
world that everyone has made and one with all of whose parts no one is familiar. It 
is even more stroogly insisted upon in some quarters, that tire task of analyzing our 
contemporary problems— almost all of which tcod to be interlocked— is too formid- 
able for even the most sophisticated type of planning. Derivatively it is held that the 
task, of formulating legislation and inventing new institutions to deal with the 
interrelated Urban and regional issues of our time, is even more formidable. This 
latter difficulty Is associated with the pace of social change and with the fact that 
unforeseen factors must arise which— even for the most perceptive planning— will 
knock even the best measures of attack upon our problems, into a cocked hat. With 
respect to world order. It is felt that the best laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft aglcy. 

In our time members of the younger generation are demanding, as a cure for 
the deficiencies of “representative” democracy, what they choose to call “participa- 
tory" democracy. The latter is bottom-up democracy, two-way democracy or— to 
phrase the matter most succinctly— democracy in which those who are affected by 
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conditions that we seek to improve by legislation, arc to have a say in the franung 
of the legislation, itself. AH victims of social inertia will be willing to submit to 
the guidance of figures in authority. However, authority figures will be expected to 
take <m the role of servants, not masters. Those whose situation is to be ameliorated 
are to be given an equal voice in all decisions that have a bearing on meu 

Obviously, however, an equal voice in not necessarily a knowledge able one. 
And if it be lilcraHy true that extensive knowledge and a trained capacity to deal 
with complex abstractions are both necessary if solutions for our problems are to 
be arrived at, then the privilege of putting one’s "two cents in,” may not prove to 
bo very crealive. It is more important that a participant's proposals slioutd snow 
comprehension or the issues being thrashed oct. At the same time, it is equally 
important Ihc proposals prove to be workable. H hating a, voice in the Greal Debate 
lacks these virtues, then even “participatory” democracy will not save us from the 
kind of decision-making behavior which, in Iho name of democracy, is so inept and 
ill 'informed as to worsen the human condition. 

Democracy was boro in the Greek city-state, it was nurtured by the ways or 
life and the relatively shitpie and largely rural communities that the hestorion has 
described for us. Democracy was never intended for a large-scale, mass society over* 
whelmed by number, by industrialization, ubranization and centralization. Future 
history may yet r«ord as a fact that the efTort to graft the spirit of the Poriclean Age 
upan the lifo or a modem metropolis proved to be both unworkable and absurd . 

Sir Herbert Read in a sense has recognized this, as can be seen front a passage 
of his quoted in The Catholic Worker (December, 1969, 6). This distinguished writer 
puts the matter in the following fashion. 

"Democracy just as a political concept, is meaningtess for any society larger than 
a small city or a rural commune. Our so called democracies in the Western world 
ate oligarchies subject more or less to periodical revision (which never changes 
, their oligarchical structure), and in this they do not differ essentially from the 
oligarchies that rule the communist world. The pcoptc, in any human corporate 
sense, do not determine any policies outside ihcir backyards. The world 
governed by the representatives or Industry, finance, technology, and by bureau* 
cracira in the paid service of these powerful groups-govemed, not in the 
interests of the pcoplo as a whole, nor even of all the people in any one country, 
and not even nowadays for personal profit, but priraarity for the self-satisfying 
exercise of power" 


What then is the basic reason that enables us to say that democracy may not be 
workable in an urban civilization the degree of whose social complexity is increasing 
aft the timet I think that the most frequent und, perhaps, also the most valid answer 
that would be given to thb question, would be one which says, in effect, the following; 

Ours is a_ tight-knit civilization ukase problems UnJ Itt become strongly interrelated. 

Because of this meshing together these problems rend to produce marked effects 
upon one mother, that arc quite significant socially. This meshing is, to a targe extent 
a eft and abetted by the Tact that the same technological spectra play an important, 
although not an exclusive role, in the generation of these problems. 
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But the functional interdependency of our problems creates what are now cal- 
led “systems” and if we are to come up with viable solutions for problems that are 
part of our intricate and changing, social systems, both our methods of analysis for 
these problems and the detailed measures we propose for their solution, must be con- 
structed within the framework of systems theory. This necessity is an unfortunate 
and unpleasant one, but also an inescapable one. If the proceeding assertion is true, 
then the notion that the typical government representative— usually with a legal 
background at best— is prepared to understand a systems approach and the 
solutions derived from it, will not stand inspection. This is a notion which, at hest, is 
unrealistic and. at worst, absurd This unhappy fact holds even more strongly for the 
citizen-elector. ' 

If, then, wc are to restrore democracy to its pristine vigor in a mass society, 
the electorate will have to be provided with that type of training, beginning either 
at (ho end of the elemeutary school or, perhaps, at the beginning of the secondary 
school, which will furnish some general but adequate ideas as to what is meant by a 
system. Such training should indicate in a general way how we go about exploring 
the properties of systems whose components have high interdependence and what are 
the methods by which procedures can be developed for tbp regulation of such systems 
—particularly social ones— that will enable them to remain fairly stable, Further- 
more, we must present to the coming generations a picture of alternative ways 
open to man for the control of his own “social systems,” while guaranteeing that those 
same social systems will have built into them certain traditional, political virtues of 
a democratic nature. These virtues that we must guarantee will have to be a sys* 
tern’s capacity to preserve both the substance and the spirit of such traditional 
notions as freedom, individual choice and soeial responsibility, Finally, those same 
systems will have to guarantee the accountability to the electorate which we have 
always demanded of those who do the governing. 

In order, however, for men to deal with the growing social complexity of their 
world, familiarity with the regular features of the systems approach may still not be 
enough. Planning which seeks to provide solutions to a host of problems which inter- 
mesh with one another and the nature of which, in turn, change over time, demands 
the coordination of all the different solutions to all the different, current problems 
which men mast be prepared to tackle at the same time. This raises the level of dif- 
ficulty of the analysis required. Ycl such a coordioativc approach is much more real- 
istic in relation to the social and environmental problems faced by technologically 
advanced societies, than a straightforward, conventional, systems approach, The 
additional knowledge.required will raise both the information load and the complexity 
of analysis that both planners and enlightened voters would have to bring to a study 
of the issues faring a modern comm unity. There is no help for this burden if we 
really wish to undirstaud our problems and iff wc wish to express by vote or referen- 
dum what we think ought to be done about them. A brief statement as to why this is 
so, will be attempted in the material that follows. 

2. The Problems of Coordinative Planning 

A community— whether it be only a city or whether it be as large as an entire country- 
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rarely faces a single, social problem. A community's problems come in batches. If 
its problems come in batches this pncnlly means that they are interdependent. This in 
turn means that the state of affairs which constitutes each problem affects those states 
of affairs which constitute the other problems of the community, A single example 
should suffice to make the statement clear. 

Suppose a community has the following three problems. (1) The solid materials 
dissolved in the effluents of its industrial plants, could be used to process valuable, 
economic materials that the community could well use, if private industry or govern-, 
ment would give thought and financing to the problem. Otherwise some perfectly 
good resources, in a community that can ill afford to sec any resources at all wasted, 
will, literally and figuratively, dearly go down the drain. The habit, then, of ignoring 
this possibility creates industrial waste and the question of how to eliminate this waste 
is problem, number one, (2) The rivers, lakes or streams into which these industrial 
diluents flow have become polluted. The degree of pollution bos become so great that 
not only are local, commercial, shrimp beds being rapidly destroyed but fish kills 
downstream arc occurring so frequently as to impair certain areas downstream for 

fishing and recreation. The question of how to reduce or eliminate entirely the pollu- 
tion that has been created is problem, number two. (3) Water from the polluted water 
bodies Involved has been customarily drawn upon in order to irrigate many farms in 
tho arcs, Hut some of the pollutants that this water now contains have been 
injuring tho local soils and the soils so affected have been growing nutritionally defee ■ 
live produce and nutritionally defective grass on nearby pasture land, The produce is 
becoming increasingly dangerous to public health and the milk from cows who graze 
on these pastures his been fuund to be dangerous for infants. The question of how to 
return the soil to its original richness and health is problem, number three . 

The sense in which these three problems are interrelated can be made 
explicit, Unwanted industrial waste is causing unwanted water pollution and the latter 
in turn is creating unwanted poisoning of tile soil used by local growers and stock- 
raisers. A sotution to problem number l should be such ax to provide effluent water 
which— freed of the valuable, solid wastes— contains no other residual agents that will 
be toxic either Id marine life or local soils. This problem may b« salved by allowing 
diluent to pour oul, which coatains different solid materials dissolved ill (/, but which 
are far less valuable than the original materials dissolved in the mother liquor, and 
lhcreforc can be regarded economically by the responsible industries, as constituting 
less of an industrial waste than the solid materials that were formerly dissolved in it. 
An approach of this sort will, or course, solve problem number 1 in a limited sense, 
but not necessarily problem number 2. In fact, this type of solution may aggravate 
both problems 2 and 3, if the new pollutants arc even more toxic, both for marine 
forms and the local wiL Suppose problem number 2 was the only one that the 
Community cbosc to solve. But suppose it were to he solved only in such a way that 
the cost of irrigation water would be prohibitive to local growers and cattle-raisers. 
This could occur, for instance. if teal farmers and callle -raisers found that they would 
be able nv compete with farmers and dairymen elsewhere only with great difficulty, if 
they juvd the new, higher costs of irrigation water. This would then (five as a solution 
to problem 2 but only at the expense of being unable to provide a solution to problem 
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3. In this case the cure for water pollution would be purchased at the' cost of creating 
an economic rather than an agrobiological difficulty for the farmers, the cattlemen and 
the diaiymcn involved. Finally, local growers and cattlemen might make use of one or 
more detoxifying agents for the water that they actually used, the costs of which still 
left them in a competitive position but with smaller, profit margins. If this were done, 
independently of the community making an attack upon industrial waste or water 
pollution, we would then have a situation in which problem 3 was solved but without 
any solutions for the other two problems. 

In the example furnished there may be an ideal solution for problem 1 which, at 
the same time, proves to be completely effective for the remaining two problems. This 
could be spoken of as a “best possible solution.” On the other hand, the three 
problems may require three solutions that are independent of each other, in the sense 
that the solution to any one of them has no effect, whatsoever, on the conditions that 
create (he remaining two problems. This could be spoken of as “a maximum cost 
solution.” Finally, we can have intermediate outcomes, in which the solution to 
problem 1 may also be a solution Tor problem 2 but not for problem 3, or the solution 
to prohlcrr? 2 may also be a solution to problem 3 but will do no thing to eliminate 
problem 1. A complete outline of the contingencies and possibilities is shown in 
Table 1. 

Table l. 

Different Contingencies that may arise for the three community problems in the 
example chosen 
Status of A 


Contingency 

Solution For Problem 

That Could Effect A Solution 
For Problcm(s) 

Judgment 

* (D 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

1 

1 

2 and 3 

Possible 

2 

„ 

2 but not 3 

Possible 

3 

» 

3 but not 2 

Possible 

4 

2 

I and 3 

Impossible 

5 


I but not 3 

Impossible 

6 

„ 

3 but not 1 

Possible 

7 

3 

1 and 2 

Impossible 

8 

» 

I but not 2 

Impossible 

9 

■ 

2 but not I 

Impossible 


Let us examine each of the contingencies in turn, shown in the table referring to 
them by number. 


(1) This coniingency is clearly possible and represents what we have referred to 
as "the best possible solution.” 

(2) This contingency is feasible, since the task of recovering valuable wastes by 
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a procedure that produces different but Ion raluabte wastes, may be such 
that the new class of v.astcs arc not toxic for shrimp beds and fisli.-lbcy 
may, however, at ihe same time, be toxic for the soil and that which grows 
on it. In sueh an eventuality, the public health problem will still be present. 

(3) This contingency is feasible, since the new types of less valuable waste may 
be of such a nature that they might clearly also affect nurine ltfc m toe 
water hody involved. However, because of the fact that toxicity may be 
differential, th«fc new wastes may nut be harmful either to the soil of lts 


(4) This outcome i$ impossible. Consider a ptwess that is used to save shrimp 
beds and fisb lire. Such a process may conceivably also detoxify the soil but 
it cannot prevent the loss of valuable waste effluents from production 
upstream. 

(5) This outcome is impossible. A solution to problem 2 cannot solve problem 

1, for the reasons given in the discussion of contingency 4. However, the 
solution to problem 2 may also be such that the soil is slill rendered toxic by 
the water that flows downstream but, this time, the toxicity is due to a new 
set of causative agents. The latter, of course, derive from the process used to 
solve problem 2, 

(6) Clearly a process that detoxifies the water for shrimp and fish may also 
prove effective in the detoxification of the soil, hut that process clearly can 
have no effect on what luppens upstream. Valuablo waste till cents must be 
recaptured by another process, one that h independent of the process used 
to solve problem 2. The problem of finding means to recapture valuable 
wastes will clearly then become the responsibility of those in charge of the 
production site upstream, that is losing these valuable wastes. 

(7) A process used to detoxify the soil by detoxifying the irrigation water that 
produces soil detoxification, will dearly not affect the problem of recovering 
the valuable Wastes that were In the irrigation water before It was detoxified. 
By the tame taken the detoxification of the water downstream, u«d for 
purposes ol inigation. is locd, so that shrimp beds and fish located between 
the production site and the irrigation area, will still perish from the inter' 
mediate water that is polluted by the original valuable wastes that were 
allowed to run off as effluent. 

(8) This outcome is impossible because any process used solely to detoxify 
irrigation water is independent «f any process lhat may be required to 
recover valuable wastes. It should also be dear that detoxification of irrigation 
water will have no effect on the slill-pnttuted, upstream water which is 
killing shrimp and fish. 


(9) This outcome is likewise impossible because- any process used solely to 
detoxify the irrigation water wifi still leave both shrimp beds and fish 
upstream subject to destruction from the polluted water that h3S been created 
y 7“ c ; i ’ uents frQm production upstream. And, of course, local detoxri 
tanner urtgaton water has no bearing on the recovery of valuable 
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Another feature of the example I have furnished here is the fact that the inter- 
dependence of the problems involved is unidirectional, that is to say, we have assumed 
that the solution to problem 1 can aggravate problem 2 and that the solution to 
problem 2 can aggravate problem 3. But the solutions to other batches of inter- 
dependent problems may be bidirectional with feedback effects. Another three 
problems, for instance, could have been so related that a solution to problem 1 aggra- 
vated problem 2, a solution to problem 2 aggravated problem 3 and a solution to 
problem 3 aggravated problem 1. This is a type of situation that provides a circular 
feedback effect. But one could also have had a situation in which a solution to prob- 
lem 1 aggravated the other two problems aud the respective solutions for each of 
these two problems aggravated the other problem but had no effect on problem 1. 
There are still other feedback possibilities even for a batch of only three inter- 
dependent problems. As the number of problems faced by a community, increases, the 
nature of the interdependencies will be much more varied than those we have just 
pointed out and, icx genera], will show both unidirectional and bidirectional relation- 
ships, The reader can therefore sec what staggering difficulties for the understanding 
arc present When a community has a batch of interdependent problems to solve, 

What about the solutions, themselves, that is the measures we take to solve our 
problems. The so/ut/onr, themselves, it should be emphasized, present a fresh set of 
difficulties. We want to make certain that a measure which solves some given problem 
docs not aggravate some of our other problems and dues not interfere with the ability 
of a proposed solution for any other problem, to do its work. In other words, solutions 
must be compatible if all our problems are (u be solved simultaneously, for all practical 
purposes, 

The force of these observations will be driven home more strongly if we take a 
lopk at how a set of community problems that are interdependent and call for joint 
solution at the same time , Jock to a group of professional planners who propose to 
attack them, 

If the reader will allow me to indulge in some slight technicalities via the use of 
symbols, let us imagine that our planners are engaged in the task of solving three 
problems which we shall designate as A„ A, and A,, Let the three measures or solutions 
proposed for these be M„ M 2 and M,. These measures aim at achieving certain 
primary consequences namely, the elimination Df three, undesirable, existing states of 
affairs, or the creation, perhaps, of three desirable states of affairs that do not exist at 
present, or possibly some mixture of these two types of primary consequences. In the 
example furnished above, the three primary consequences, symbolized as P„ P* and P Jt 
would be as follows : P,— the recovery of valuable industrial waste ; Pj— the elimina- 
tion or water pollution ; and Pj— the elimination of soil poisoning. The reader, how- 
ever, should think or A,, A- and A, as any batch of three problems with mixed types of 
unidirectional and feedback features. The primary consequences are, as the reader can 
now see, the solutions to Use problems, themselves. The problems arc always cither 
unwanted conditions or desired states of affairs which, unhappily Tor the community, 
arc not in existence at the moment. The measures wc actually take to solve the 
problems arc, of course, not to be confused with their solutions. There may be several, 
equally good measures dm will achieve the goal planned for, iu connection u/ch any 
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given problem. , , . 

Unfortunately, the measures men take to solve iheir problems are not p ■ 
Every solution to one of several, interdependent problems, carries a price tag. Jm 
the fact that every measure will produce foreseen of anticipated side-effects o : wc 
shall call them here— seeCHdary consequences. Suppose the planners realize that Mi 
A| will carry two such secondary consequence, Sj, and S J: . These are to be read as 
first secondary consequence of M, for A, and the second, secondary consequence ol 
M t for A|. The first of the two subscripts will refer lo the problem involved, namely, 
A t . The second of tlie two subscripts will refer to ihe secondary consequence involved, 

namely, the first and the seen oil, secondary consequences, respectively. By the same 

taken we shall probably have several secondary consequences of M, for A, and ol 

M, Tor A,. . 

Now one further matter that we have lo worry about is to hope that none of l» 
secondary eonsequcnccs of any measure for a given problem, will aggravate the other 
problems faced by the community. In addition, we also have to worry about the 
secondary consequences, themselves. Some of these are desirable ; some aro not. We 
want eaeh measure to produce secondary consequences Hut are only desirable. But, in 
addition, if the secondary consequences of one measure aiTect the reeondary con* 
sequencer of another measure— as is very likely to be the cose— we want any secondary 
consequence, whether desirable or undesirable, to reinforce the desirable, secondary 
consequences of other measures and to dampen theundesirable, secondary consequence* 

of other measures. The ideal situation, of course, with respect to all our secondary 
consequences, would be for all of them to be desirable and for all the relationship* they 
have to one another to be reinforcing. 


Planners would also have to worry about one other major feature. The preceding 
analysis assume* that the community wants measures taken now that will jointly solve 
all Its psoblems at the same time. If, because of bickering over who should bear the 
cosU of certain particular solulions— industry or the taxpayer— or because of dis- 
agreements for any other reasons, only some of the problems are attacked at one time, 
while the remainder are left for later solution, we wilt almost always face a certain type 
of tragic consequence. I am referring to the fact that when planners intend to tackle all 
the community's problems at once, the proposed measures wilt make sense, since ihe 
planners wilt undoubtedly choose a set of measures whose secondary consequences are 
expected nut only to be desirable but are also expected tu reinforce each other. If, 
insiead, our planners propose to tackle only some of the problems now and others 

later, uc haw an anomalous situation. Staggering the solutions to a community’s 
problems produces certain dilemma*. 


What i mean is this. M, and M, will go hand in hand at this time with M,. But 
it only A, and A, are tackled now, M, and M* may eventually prove lo have been the 
worst, possible measures for the solutions of A, and A,. This is because the total 
system of InierJfpmJnu problems and tide-effects, will be quite diUerenl at a later 
r"; 00W lf M| ant1 M * arc Uicd now ’ ,his ma i' produce, by the 
fr^h'wfl * ° r ll,e “■"nninny’s situation has arrived, an overall set of new and 
nH h rE V l '° 0ih,pS ’ uk! * P I0 P t ' , '“ «P»ie different from what they are 

tJ™W T “ Bt 31 pI0bkn;i « «» '»!« date. But A, still docs. 

* PP tcauon of M s to A, ci r hit four date in tbc context of l he new 
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interrelationships that have been ushered into being, may create new and unwanted 
problems or may even bring ahaut llic recrudescence of the two problems that were 
solved earlier. 

In short, timing is important in picking measures to solve our problems. And at 
present planners cannot always foresee too well what the later state of the total, social 
system will be like and therefore cannot guarantee the feasibility of M, and M 2 for A 2 
and A,, if A 3 , interrelated with Aj and A-, is allowed to continue. Planners could not 
be sure that M t and M s , used non-, will prove to be of eventual value if Mj is used 
much later for A s . One result of this dilemma is that all holistic and coordinate 
planning for a complex, social milieu, may not prove to be very viable unless the 
community is willing to pay the costs of solving all its current problems now rather 
than sequentially. A sequence of solutions nver time may prove to be the planning 
equivalent of buying a pig in a poke. 

The preceding, then, represents the type of complexity that, in a sense, sometimes 
passeth understanding even for highly sophisticated planners who wish to give their 
best effort and thought to the solution of some of the pressing social issues and 
problems facing the modern community. If this is so for our planning expetts, think 
how much less available to the modern, intelligent and concerned layman, is an under- 
standing of the same typo of situation. And yet without this understanding our votes— 
which, in a sense, are supposed to reflect indirectly our wishes with respect to govern- 
ment policy— become unenlightened and incon\prehcndli\g decisions. Nor would the 
more direct expression of our preferences through participatory democracy be any 
improvement, if we come to face-to-face discussion with no more understanding of the 
Issues faced by the community than we have when we go to the polls. To make matters 
worse, consider how much social complexity of this sort within a modern democracy, 
intellectually disfranchises the concerned, average citizen who has even less marked 
propensities for dealing with tills sort of thing than ihc expert planner. Most ironical 
fact of all is that we have to recognize lhat citizens of less than average endowments 
or education or citizens who arc usutly unconcerned with understanding these social 
issues at all, can vote only under ibe limitation that tbeir vote is cast without any 
relevance at all. 

In tills sense the participatory democracy lhat the young in the West now rail 
For, makes sense only ir their leaders are prepared to encourage members of their own 
generation to acquire an expertise— short of professional planning, itself— that will 
provide enough background to express good, social judgment. Such judgement will 
have to underiy the support or rejection by vote, of the different proposals for 
the solution of the complex problems faced by communities in technologically advanced 
countries'. The hearts of the }vciag arc in the right place. Their exxnpssskiii for those 
who have been denied the right to life, liberty and Ihc pursuit or happiness is well 
taken. The insistence on action— lhat something be done— is absolutely sound. But com- 
passion for those who are exploited and active and social concern for them will simply 
not be enough. The depth of understanding and the willingness to deal with abstrac- 
tion— both of which are so characteristically required in the systems approach - are 
also vital. The price of a rebirth of democracy is a willingness to face the social 
complexity we have, ourselves, created. Will the democratic ethos in the West 
accommodate to this new demand ? Only time can tell. 
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Bhakti Cult in Mahayana 


In Malslyani tbs principle TrikayatMo is found. From this very principle, Bhakti 
cult developed. At the time of attaining salvation Buddha preached to his P u pK®| 
such—' "AnamLi I the religion and humbleness on which I preached you and on whs 
1 have asked you to follow will be canons after met"’ There is yet another example. 
Ones a Monk (Hiitowfe) named Vakkali fell seriously ill. He wanted to meet Lot 
Buddha, Lard Buddha fulfilled his desire by presenting himself before him and sal 
to him— “Vakkali ! what would you get by seeing roe personally T A “an who 
belches In ms it a religious nun, a nun who is religious minded beheves 
in me''.* These examples emphasise the fact that LorJ Buddha gave much impor 
lance to Dhitmuk&ya. The UAaiiJ eull entered io Mahlyana sect Ih rough «l»* 
principle of OiMmak&ya. Buddha's /JftarmuJkJyit in the Bhakti cult of MaUlyan 1 
Ins been described at (be Nir&uifti phase of his personality and his worldly phase has 
been described as his birth (dm/or) on the Earth. The full devotion towards that 
hat been emphasised much, This full devotion later on culminated into Rluil.il cult. 

WihMfj principle besides the 'Devotion* has also emphasised on the develop- 
ment of Mukri cull . Oaly Karmat Ji/j has got importance, in ancient Buddha religion 
anJgod has no irosvwanre auhal time. Lord Buddha has been worshipped as 
in MihJyanj seel and full devotion was accorded to him Tin* devotion lias been the 
supjwrung pdLjf of the Bhaklt mansion . 

Ia,id Buddha has been described as a 'SantdraL' of the world in 
Hit pcrwnality l>av been dcwrihcd as by attributing unlimited lindnes* 

if J bl risings of hit hombk scir. The wordly LorJ Buddha like Krishna promised to 
Ukc the burden of atl the bereaved living banji on luvown vhoulder. There ate many, 
wth eumplev in which we pi a glimpse of ‘/Yujunr the lively cull of Bhakti. 

In “.VdAJ/urr'* wet Buddha hn been described a* the Cod of Cods. Counlles* 
t. n-rV\.ia»j. j;j 

- V *«•« »i if lUlVM, p. UlJ-lUI. 

1. L‘.Un, 
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men and women have taken shelter under benevolent father ‘Amitabh 1 They took it as 
the way of the salvation. This clears the fact that die principle of “Prapatti Bahva ” 
along with the principles of Islmirrad, and Aratarvad has also been referred to in 
Mahayana Bhakti sect. 

Mantra and jap are the salient features of Mahayana Bhakti Cult. Mantra and 
jap has got much importance in countries like Tibet etc. Along with Mantra and jap 
prayer has also got importance. Hanendra’s pupil Sh'mrain was of the view that they 
should pray to lord Buddha with devotion. They can attain their goal only by this 
support and strength. 

The undermentioned factors have got importance for achievement of Bhakti : 

(1) The feelings of spiritual enjoyment by whole hearted /devotion. 

(2) To have association with Guru and to worship Lord Buddha. 

(3) The study of Religious Canons and to spend life accordingly. 

(4) The purification of the soul. 

(5) To silently count beads uttering the Mantra ^5 srR?4T ^ ( hh: atftffi- 

***) 

Ashwa-ghosh has emphasied very much on Buddlia Bhakti in t'Priijnyaparmita" 
He took BJuktl BhSra as the means for the uplift of the sinners, ShiJnti Dev.i in 
'Bodhlcharyavatur' and 'ShiksM Smmehaya' lias put emphasis on anxiousness to 
know one self, the worship of Lord Buddlia, the devotion in Bhakti Bhdxa, to forget 
one self and surrender of the soul for the freedom from sins. This Acharya advised 
to be the slave of Lord Buddha, and Bodhi-Satvas. Thus he is the first Acharya who 
brought slave Bhakti in Buddha religioruThe act of surrendering himself, the anxiouos- 
ncss of identification with the worshipped, the expression of moral ideologies are 
there in the Bhakti of ShJnli Dev. 

In Bodhi Chaiyavatar : 

^ wit aifim i 

Meaning thereby - 

May the suffering of all the living beings be ended by what ever has been collec- 
ted by Punya and good deeds. In Shanti Dcv.Vs principle like humbleness, the cont- 
rol of egoism, the worship of Lord Buddha surrendering oneself and love towards God 
are same as of Vaishnavas. 

The following are the divisions of Bhakti according to Bodhi- charya and Shiksha 
Samuchya. 

(l)l^n 3ft r : The worship of Lord Buddha and Bodhi-Satvas. The want to 
worship Bodhi- satvas by offering everything available in this world. They offer every 
flower and fruit to their God. Even they want la offer themselves to Lord Buddlia and 
Bodhi-Satvas Being inspired by the kind feeling of Lord Buddha they offer their slave 


4. Bad/titiarySfaKr, 3/d. 
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feelings to His holy feeL- The affection and self surrendering is also included in Uiis 
worship. 

(2) 111 i&RT ■.Whatever has been called self praying in Vaisknaia Bhakti has 
been called Papdahna in Bodfiirfraryuratar. In this a devotee brings out all his wrong 
doings and malice feelings of life with a repentance. He takes shelter of Bodhi-Salva 
and says with tears in his eyes. “I uni responsible for all the mi$-doings that I have 
done in this life and also in past life, or for others who have been encouraged by me. 
July heart is full with repentance, I have embraced death due to my ill-knowledge 
Oh monk 1 I have done many evil things against the “Triraina” I accept all those. I 
am sinner of all those wrong-doings, How caa I be free from those sins.* I am 
much afraid that I may die before I free myself from all those sins!” Shatitt-Deva 
prays of Budhi-Sattas to held him to free himself from all those sins. 

(3) ynyilwi : When every evil deeds arc rectified in the fire oT repentant 
the devotee gets the strength to praise good-deeds. His heart gets ability for praising 
others. He gets pleasure by observing good-deeds of others,’ 

(4) Wt'Trrtr * Prayer — Adhyeshaita means to beg or to pray. In this a devotee 
prays Dodhi-saivasso that all the living beings may exist in the world, and he may be 
of help to them in lessening their sufferings. He prays to Lord Buddha in the same 
manner,' 


(5) *TWI<mn : To lake ihc shelter - ‘I am In your shelter’ a devotee should 
always think tike till*. The shelter of Lord Buddha religion and Sangh is essential for 
the freedom from sins. 


. JtfPWmfc nfurrt : There is emphasis on the release of egoism in Mahlylna 
BhakU Cult. A man wants to identify his existence with tile existence of men in the 
world. He wants that cvcryman should share Ihc result of Ills good deeds far their 
uplift A devotee wants to work for the uplift of others, leaving his malice 
feelings, lie wants every living being happy and gay through whatever lie has collec- 
ted as t lie result of good deeds. To share the unhappiness of all the living beings and 
to lessen their sufferings is ihc motto of the devotees of Matuy.ina sect, ft is said - 
As there IS self knowledge by practice in one’s body why not in others too Thus in 
the disowns or Bhakti, leaving the malice feedings lo promise for Ihc uplift of the 
tmng beings and according to promise lo act is included. 

1‘arouias of a dciolcc in Maluyau Ilbalti cult 

mlijrhaw'ti’r^^r ^ u>I ' armi,a ' M Maliiyina Bhakti cult. Atr- 

nju Bhakti. nr *“* 41 Scifcrfajr-Good deeds have in Vaish- 
anv wholeness. 1 " This word has been coined from Pali 


1. UtlklikatJ.trar.Vi, 
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’argami word. A man get parnuias by doing good-deeds. Parmitas are of six kinds 
iainly : 

(1) Da u parmita— To give alms to all the living beings of the world without any 

elf interest behind them is Dan Parmita. All the Parihgrahas are taken as tbe causes 
,r the griefs of the world. So Aparigrah is the cause of liberation. A devotee has no 
ittachment with any thing after being adorned with Danmita. He secs his own image 
n all the beings. For full success of this Parmita a devotee has to leave malice feelings 
lompletely like, (tntfr, 4 ^*Tt 1T) After we are free of these malice 

ixlings Dan parmita gets its completeness. 

(2) Shed Parmita— Shcul means to have no attachments with wrong doings, 
n other words the release (virakti) itself may be called Shecl. There is a necessity for 
he refinement of the heart, tranquility ofthe feelings and tbe healthy body in this 
Parmita. Smriti means to remember Yividh and Pratisidita. A body who remembers 
what to do and what not to do and acts accordingly deserves Sheet Parmita. There 
should be no germination of the malice feelings with the observation of the heart and 
body— a constant attempt for the same is Shed parmita. Without shed you cannot get 
Sambsdhi Thus Shtel Parmita is attached with Bhakti. 

(3) Shuntl Parmita— One may feel the necessity of this Parmita in lessening the 
Rugadwcslwdt, 

Tliere arc three kinds of peace. 

(a) DukhUdi vttshna Shanti, 

(b) Propkannarshana Shanti. 

(c) Dharna Nidhyan ShSnti, 

In first, there is no ill feelings even a devotee is sorrounded by griefs and 
troubles. One has to practice 'MudiitV for the release of the ill feelings. 
Shanti iu the 2nd Category is to be gotten by tolerance. A devotee has to 
hear the ill doings of others. In all the condition to have close attachment 
with religion leaving the anger aside is Dharmanidhyati Shanti A devotee 
becomes habilitated of tolerance in this Parmita and tries to become devoted. 

(4) Veerya Parmita — Vccrya means enthusiasm. There is importance of Karma' 

vatia in Buddha- religion. A man gets Nirvana by his good- deeds. To have 
full enthusiasm in work Is Veerya Parmita. Karma arc of two varieties— 
one qiim Karma and other Karma. There should be enthusiasm 

towards Bad Karma. For this one should have to leave idleness and must be 
prompt to do his duties. The good deeds done enthusiastically a devotee 
gets his feelings fixed and gets his unhappiness lessened. To lesson un- 
happiness there arc two means Tor that (i) Shamath (ii) Vipashyanu. Shamath 
means Samudhi and Vipashyasta means the valid knowledge. Both can be 
attained fiom Bhakli. 

(5) Dhydn Parmita— Dhyan Pdmiitu is closely related with Shamath and Vipm 
sityand. Shamath or Samddhi is not possible without renunciation. That 
is why renunciation has been emphasized in Mahayana sect. The release of 
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(isolation) is to be practiced. The welfare and prosperity of tlie 
living beings of the world is passible through DUyetn Pm,mta and Bbakli 
is helpful its this regard- _ 

(f) Pcajnya Pdnrtitd - The meditation to a particular object is achieved by t A* 
practice of Dhyw PurntUO. Tho self knowledge ron be achieved by 
Par mi id. A i»an who prearhrd meditation gets the glimpse of Truth- U 
ness. sffavw can only be removed by the acquisition of right knowledge, 
nfert is the root of all sins. The main object of Prajfta Punti'tS 13 0 
show the uselessness ot religion. Every religious uselessness is felt by the 
Prajnil Panned ; and to feel evety religious uselessness is the main object of 
Buddha religion. We get freedom from afaar completely. By the fteeuom 
from ctDeett wo get purification and refinement. And by purification ana 
refinement we get freedom from grief. Thus it is clear that through 
/Wrwinl we get isolation and ultimately AW/td, This importance of ?rw« 
Nrmiti has established him ia the ferot of a God. The Psafla Permit* 
taken to be the object of Bcdjjama Shaktl. 

There ate ten principles for the development of Mahdyana Bhaktl cult 

(i) The tdlcnlivcness and devotion towards Lord Buddha’s Dfiarmakilya 
and Mrroyu Kiya. 

(ii) The feeling of JagatSantarak due to over kindness and the service w 
the humanity. 

(Hi) Manira-jdp. 

(iv) The synthesis of Prapattl Bfidvo with the Prati Pad a. 

(v) The association and devotion towards Guru. 

(>i) To Spend holy life. 

Mi) Emphasis on the purification of the heart and soul. 

(viii) Dev shipment of the various divisions of Dhabi . 

(ix) Aauttar Puj4. 

(*> The use of PSnuiiar. 

In the life time of Buddha his pupils showed much more fascination for hB 
worldly life. He has been able to change (his into devotion towards DharraaMya. Th c 
devotion developed as Bhalrti after his pari-Nirvana. To have full devotion towards 
the birth phase of Lord Buddha b the seed of Bhakii. In MahJylna sect Lord 
Buddha lias been described as a God worship to whom is essential. There canic 
many Gods along wiih Lord Huddlia ; they arc called tnfcui?, Lord Buddha be- 
came UWJ born and by bis benevolence became the gart=p of the world. Lord 
Buddha's blessing H the Shagwati blessing. Mufiayana sect has been undoubtedly 
influenced byBWgvata religion. The Jlhoiif cult oT A lahayjm a sect seems to be in- 
flu need by the Ccrld Dbakll cult. 

Thus in short it may be said that Bl,ak\t cult developed in Mab3yjiU sect and 
idol worship too tame into ewsitnee by the influence of Buddha religion. 

In the Indian vulture and religion llic idol warship fur the first lime has been 

l ovutjj nipril nt^nm it * u 
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practised by Buddha religion. So Bhakli cult of Mahayana is the natural development 
of those devotional feelings which wc get io Lord Buddha’s original preaching or 
The encouragement towards renunciation established iu a true historical 
aspect is a salient feature of Mahayana sect. It is said io the Calha,. 

ttfow hib ^ W t&n ^ tj% sw" 

In conclusion we find that the Bhakti cult was there in Lord Buddha's life ; it ' 
was prevalent even before his birth and it has undoubtedly influenced the Bhakti cult 
of Mahayana sect. In Bhakti cult of Mahayana there are not only the ancient ele- 
ments of Buddha’s philosophy but there are inclusion of some new elements too. 
srwrtfa nr srqffr is the prominent element among these new elements. Lord Buddha 
became (he God. By uttering his name one can get NireStta. Due to the influence 
of the Bhakti cult even the Narkiya living beings begin to get freedom from the chains 
of Karaite. 
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Religion and Formalization 


At tViu present lima, religion receives much attention, despite tho fact IliBt in the 
Western European world the traditional approach lo religion passes through a oeep 
crisis. The number of Christians which still slick to the traditional ritual* #« quleKiy 
diminishing. But, we do remark that the interest in the several types of Asian reli- 
gions and their mataphysieal way of living very quickly expands. Look at the linpres- 
iive number of books on Aslan religions, which are sold in tho common bookshops. 
Not only the interest, but also the positive Involvement with these foreign religious 
traditions is steadily on the Increase. 

The youth strongly criticise* the modern society, its violence, its corruption, 
the overwhelming role of power in it Nevertheless they do believe ill the future, 
in the possibility of liberation of all possible evils. Many among them believe 
to find this liberation in religion but 'not in the patrimonial religion which w 
Christianity. For, they believe that Christianity Is so strongly integrated in their 
corrupt and boring rvskty. Hut Christianity rather would impede the arising of a ncW 
society, of anew world. The arising of a new society, a new mankind, they hope 
to reach by approaching the Asian religions ns Tao, Zen Buddhism, Hinduism, etc. 

But not only the youth, also many older people are more concerned in the non- 
national religious traditions. So, a more or less general oponcss for and eagerness to 
know tho several religious movements is in vogue. They like to have a better know- 
ledge of the several types of religions, to be enabled to compare them with each 
other, in the hope to understand better religion itself. This explains the revival of the 
scientific approach to religion- Sociology, psychology, history, philosophy and logic 
of religion is getting more interest to-day. 

What in religion does appeal so ranch 1 What in religion makes people believe 
that they will find there the liberation or the salvation, in whatever interpretation, °f 
the individual or of mankind 1 

Wc want to argue that the knowledge of at least some aspects of the religion 

could bo ameliorated, if there would be an attempt to formalia as much as possible 
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the description and the interpretation of the religious phenomena. What is meant 
here by formalization is the process by which (a) the analysis is made of the several 
components which constitute the description or the theory, and subsequently (b) the 
substitution of these elements by certain symbols. Then, (c) relations between the ele- 
ments and properties of these relations are determined. On the basis of these relations 
and their properties, it must be passible to differentiate the several components in the 
observation set or in the theory. 1 2 

In general, they agree that by formalization a better systematization of the data 
can | be got. You can communicate more correctly your hypotheses, your points of 
view. This is so, because you get a much more distinct account of the situation. The 
formalization can also have an important heuristical value. 

Ooc big problem with the development of theories on religion is the strong 
tendency, one has, to distort the data, su that it fits in the theoretical framework. 
When in a ritual one hears an explicit contradiction, one does not treat it as a con- 
tradiction, but rather as a symbolic expression of a non -contradictory idea so that 
It can easily fit in a theoretical system, which fulfils the traditional logical require- 
ments. Even the description and the interpretation of primitive religions are made in 
such a way, that one’s own religion seems to be a normal continuation on a higher 
level of these religions. 1 

It would be a very important step forward, if one could try to differentiate as 
much as possible the phases (a) of describing the data and the collection of the 
material, and (b) the interpretation and the explanation of it : the building of a 
theoretical framework. In principle both phases can be formalized. 

OF course, one must be aware of the fact that a description is not possible 
independently of any theoretical framework. Modem methodological research has 
exposed this very clearly. 3 4 This does not mean, however, that no important difference 
exists between the low-theoretical, hypothetical framework which is sufficient for 
observation to take place and the highly systematized framework of the theory by 
which the phenomena themselves are interpreted and explained. We believe that there 
is an important quantitative and qualitative differeuce between both levels, as far as 
the type and degree of systematization are concerned. 1 

It is important to keep this differentiation in mind. With the two-level-approach 
one is in abetter position to evaluate the explanative power of a theory, its hypotheti- 
cal character and its scientific value. Also in this way the specific character of religion 
can better be brought to the fore. For, the danger is rather high that its peculiar 
characteristics are strained or concealed marc easily in the process of pulling every- 
thing in a traditional theoretical framework. In the two-level-approach, viz. the des- 
criptive level terser* theoretical fc»d, the abstraction process is made explicitly so that 
clearly can be seen which data are Qeglccted for the sake of the theory. In this way 

1. A good approach to formalization can he found in Aposlcl (1970). 

2. This tendency can be found rather dearly in Hoselbarth’* (1972) description of the death rituals 
ii» Africa. 

3. Cf. Durhem (1914), Nagel (1961). Hansou (1971), clc. 

4. Pike (1967) defends this point of view. This is fUurtrated by the differentiation he makes 
between the elic and croie level in the approach to the phenomena. 
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the evaluation, of the cxplanative power of the theory and its empirical verification or 
falsification can more objectively be made. 

Having these thoughts in mind, the workgroup “Logic and Religion" of (he cen- 
ter for the scientific study on religion at the University of Ghent studies the religious 
phenomena. 5 To test tile value of the two-lcvd-approach to the study or religion,' 
the group thought it worth-while to use this kind or opproach on the study of rituals. 
Rituals play an important role in any religion. 

So attempts were mado 10 describe and to formalize the description of several 
rituals. They have it done fur the rituals in the several types of Jewish sacrifices, as 
there are the olah and the Ihysin.’ As a control on the value or the formalisation, they 
havefopitaii-ted in the same way the description of an African death ritual, where the 
sacrifices play a crucial rofc.* 

From the results got, it scents that us faros the formalization of tile observational 
level is concerned, o«« noufe at J east four types of operations i (a) the unification 
operation, (b) the separation operation, and (e and d) two transformational 
operations, 

Dy tho unification operation (a) several objects are brought together by an actor 
in such a way that they focm a new unity; c.g. water and wine together, fire and paper, 
etc. 

In tho separation operation (b) an actor breaks up one object into several parts 
by means of a certain instrument Thc'lransforimtiorLd operations (c and d) change the 
positions of the objects with tlw consequent* that n different structure is got. This 
change of position of an object can happen in two ways. An object can bo brought to 
another place (o.g. a cow is brought near the table) with tho consequence that the 
overall structure is changed (transformational operation c ). Tho object can also be 
changed internally, without (wing moved to another place (transformational operation 
d). So, when a priest spreads his anas, we haw a transformation of the internal 
structure of the priest.* Of course, the operations c and d can be executed at the same 
time. 


These several operations can be fermalucd as follows * 

(a) The unification operation •, U (ab)c 

An object a is unified with an object b by die actor c . 

(b) the separation operation : Sfa, b, m,)c 

a U separated from b by the acior c win. u,e inrtnnnent m 

(c) the transformational operation : CCakJc 


7. L.AwWcKITOJaadR.ncUciBdSTS). * »f 

8- Yindimtnt (1974). 

,uJ tfl could ibca be called jimpfc nansfor»»t»i»r Uamr ° rnull0n - Ti ' e operalion (c) 
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The object a gets another position. Object a is brought to the place hi by 
the actor c. Of course, a can be the actor itself. 

(d) the transformational operation : D(apjc 

Object a takes the form pi by the intervention of the actor c (here a can 
be also the actor itself)- 

Once the formalization of the description is made, it is easy now to make the 
comparison between several rituals and construct models for these. 

The formalization of the description of the rituals has this advantage that one is 
obliged to look more carefully at the phenomena. We can illustrate this easily. ‘Wash- 
ing’ is an operation which is very frequently executed in the rituals of sacrifices. Most 
generally it is interpreted as an operation by which the evils arc separated from that 
what is washed. If we, however, describe this operation of washing more carefully, 
we see that this washing operation is in fact very complex. We only have to look at 
the proceedings we make when washing out hands. Firstly water and hands are unified, 
are brought together; secondly the water is separated from the hands. Therefore, this 
washing includes at least two operations. 

blow we can give an interpretation of this hand washing. This brings vs, how- 
ever, to the second level : the level of the theory construction. In our interpretation 
we can stress the first or the second operation. In fact we see that for instance in the 
Mamabolo death ritual (a South-African negro population) the penetration in the 
hands of certain liquids by the washing operation and the subsequently colour changes 
it produces, is most strongly stressed. In the interpretation of the thysia, how- 
ever, the separation operation t the separation of the evils from the hands, is mostly 
emphasized. Both aspects are still present and both can but must not have a symbolic 
value for the actors. Therefore, great care should be taken that one does not tako a 
simple interpretation of a phenomenon as the only possible description of this 
phenomenon. 

We hope to have illustrated somewhat (a) the importance of the differentiation 
between the observational and the theoretical level (how relative this differentiation 
also may be), and (b) the value of the formalization of each level. 

Of course, we are aware of the tier that eventually not everything on religion 
can be put by means of formalization or by science in general. But that what can be 
said scientifically, can be better understood and has a higher methodological evalua- 
tion, the more it is formalized. 
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A New Refutation of the Ontological Proof of 

God’s Existence 


In this essay I shall present a new refutation of the AnselmioCartesian ontological 
proof, 1 But is a new refutation needed l Aren’t there already enough old ones around 7 
Why increase the population ? 

One is tempted to say : Because the old refutations have obviously failed to 
dispose of the beast, witness its present, flourishing condition. 3 But this would suggest 
tbat our new refutation might hopefully succeed where they failed, and if wo are 
correct in our subsequent analyses, it will not The animal will remain alive and Inch- 
ing, in spile of our refutation’s being a genuine refutation. But what we shall be able 
to show, I believe, is that the proof’s hidden mechanism of conviction is merely psycho- 
logical ; and hence, though we may find it impossible to resist its persuasive power, wc 
shall see that our succumbing to it counts no more with respect to the trutb of things 
than our finding that when we look at a duck-nbhit we now sec a duck aud now a 
rabbit. 

But this is not all. Our new refutation will make possible a certain Long-overdue 
distribution of justice. Everyone will remember that the ontological argument is used 
in Anselm's Broslogioa to demonstrate that the foot dentes the existence of God only 
by virtue of being “stupid and foolish.” The present refutation of the ontological 
argument will force the philosopher, by his very assent to the argument, to deny that 
cither he Is a philosopher or that there can be such a thing as a phiLoroplter. Who is 

f. Mach of Anselm's "ontological argumentation" can be, and has been viewed in terms Of the 
concept of '•possibility" and modal logic. But Anselm also refers in his argumentation to 
natures (sec The fWorfoii, chap. i), "But is there any such nature, since the fool has said in 
his heart: God is non" (lisns. AC. McGill. Claxsiast and Contemporary Rcadtngs In the 
Philosophy of Religion, cd. HieJe. 1964. p. 28). % "Anselmio-Carlesian proof" 1 mean that 
form of the ontological proof, whether occuring in Anselm, Descartes, or elsewhere, that depends 
on a reference to the nature or essence of God. 

2. See, for instance, John Hick, “Ontological Argument for the Existence of Cod,” TheEitey- 
tjopedia of Philosophy, ed. Edwards, Vol 5, p. 540: "Discussion of the Ontological Proof . . is 
perhaps as active today as at any time in the past." 
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the greater Inver in this arrangement of things, th; fool or the philosopher, is a nice 
question which I shall leave for others to answer. 

I begin, though I shall not end, with a perception of Professor Paul Miller s. In 
some recent lectures on the ontological proof, 1 Professor Miller claimed that the proof 
depends for its credibility and force on our accepting what he called a Cartesian con- 
ception of essence as opposed to a canceplualist or nominalist conception. Since Ihis 
perception of Professor Miller’s is the first premise or my refutation l now want to 
elaborate and defend it 1 might add : this elaboration and defense are oof, so far as I 
know, part of anything that Professor Miller has claimed or would want to claim, 


though they might be. 

Now one cun see right off why Professor Miller did not refer to a realist con- 
ception of essence as being involved in tho proof's credibility. If essences are all 
conceived as actually existing entities, as in the realist view, tho ontological proof has 
no role to play. One need only cite an essence in order to establish cxis lence. Tho 
unicorn's will do as well as God’s. Descartes docs not propose a realist conception of 
essences, Indeed, he purports to propose a conccplualist conception, 4 But how then can 
a Cartesian conception of essence be opposed, as we have implied its being, to ih« 
conccplualist conception? To soc bow it can be, while also differing from the realist 
conception, we can do no better than to quote Dcscoites on tho matter, In the Fifth 
Meditation he toils u$ i "As, for example, when I imagine a triangle, although there is 
not perhapi and never was in any place in the universe apart from my thought one 
such figure, It remains tnio nonetheless that this figure possesses a certain determinate 
nature, term, or essence, which is immutable and eternal, and not framed by me, nor 
In any degree dependent on my thought.’’ 4 

Now the imagined triangle that Descartes refers to must surely exist no longer 
than an image usually does. Its form or essence is said, however, to he immutable and 
eternal. It must, therefore, be something distinct froui the image of the triangle which 
is momentarily extant. This itseir suggests that it is an entity of some sort i for what 
else but an entity can be immutable and eternal ? At the same time the form or essence 


ot a triangle is said uy Descartes to be something not invented by my mind or 
dependent iit any way upon my thought, From these comments wc should have to 
infer that it is is mind-independent entity. 

Docs this independent entity, the essence of a triangle, itself exist 7 Descartes 
tells us Hut except jn the case or God essence and existence are separable. What tie 
might seem to mean by this is that only in the case of God docs the fact that there is a 
oeruin conccsvabte nature entail that something exists having that nature. For example. 

“ Tf 3 ™' a ,‘ milrB of 3 ccrtaio WIt " but nothing compels us to 
gram dial something exists has mg dial nature. On the other land, wc arc compelled 
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by our very conception of God's nature to grant that something exists having that 
nature, namely, God. But the matter is really not quitQ so simple as it so far appears. 
If an essence or nature is an independent, immutable entity of some sort is God’s 


nature one entity and God another ? Here the realist complexion of Descartes’ des- 
cription of a nature or essence would seem to demand a quite different answer from 
the straightforward one we have just given. If we arc not to divide God into two 
entities we should presumably have to maintain that God and what lie is ore one and 
the same thing. To say, then, that God necessarily exists is to say something like this : 
that the mode, existence, necessarily attaches to that entity which is indifferently God's 
nature or God. Correspondingly, to say that a unicorn or a triangle does not necessarily 
exist is to say that the mode, existence, docs not necessarily attach itself to the essence 
or a unicorn or a triangle. It is in this way that Descartes' conception of essence or 
what we want to call a Cartesian essence differs from a realist conception. But it is 
because it is in other respects similar to the realist conception that it can endow the 
ontological proof with credibility and force, as we shall presently see. 

Finally, a Cartesian essence is apparently something that anything with an 
idwrjifMblc nature! "cannot help but have.” We shall postpone for the time being con- 
sideration of this last characteristic. Minus it, we generate then from Descartes’ 
prescription the following conception of an essence : it is an independent, immutable, 
eternal entity which may or may not take on, as a mode or property, existence. Wo 
shall henceforth refer to aa essence so conceived as a “Cartesian essence," even though 
we may be doing some violence to Descartes’ official intentions in doing so (and maybe 
even, to Professor Miller’s unofficial ones). 

In what way does such an entity enter into the ontological argument so as to 
lend that argument credibility and force 1 

lit answer to this question we might first see what happens to the argument if we 
take essence to be nothing more than a way of conceiving. An essence in this inter- 
pretation is at best a concept entertained transiently by a mind. Now a concept 
entertained by the mind— even a concept of something whose definition includes neces- 
sary existence — plainly does not itself guarantee the existence of what it depicts. 
Suppose for instance I have the idea that of which nothing greater can be conceived. In 
die vein of someone who says, "I do not believe there exists a God but I think the idea 
of a single God is the greatest thing that exists or has ever existed— greater than any 
pereon, civilization, or anything else that exists or has existed,” I could say, “Die 
greatest thing that exists or that has ever existed is just Anselm’s idea, that of which 
nothing greater can be conceived." If what I said wens tr U e, as it contingently might be, 
then the assertion, u A something than which nothing greater can be conceived exists” 
would be false just in case 1 could conceive of something greater than that idea ; but 
surely can, c.g., 1 can conceive of something possessing necessary existence ; and that, I 
take it, is something greater than the idea, that of which nothing greater am be conceived 
though the latter happens to be the greatest thing in fact existing. 


AM Ibis, Jet me repeat, ^ simply an iUustNlion a f tie plain fact that out con- 

ceiving something docs not guarantee that something existence, no matter how we 
conceive it Hence, if we suppose that an essem* is ,« crely a fonn of toncc ; vi Mj . 
we nor the ontological proof can proceed from cssencelo existence ; the endeavor 
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collapses. And the same holds Irue if we construe essence in purely nominalistic terms. 

On the other hand, ir we interpret natures ns Cartesian essences the., quite clearly. 
If any such nature possesses by definition existence or necessary existence, and it .Wes 
not matter which, that somethin;;, the essence, crisis. For wlmt we contemplate n 
an immutable, eternal entity or object which possesses the mode existence (or, necessary 
existence). Patently, if an entity possesses the property or made, existence, the entity m 
question exists. Thus, if we construe, that of which nothing greater can be conceived as 
a Cartesian essence, and if we suppose that existence or necessary existence belong y 
definition to that of which nothing greater can he conceived it follows that that of w jc 
reatfutu* Renter can be conceived exists. 

Predictably, then, the ontological argument will seem W succeed when we con- 
strue the nature it mentions as a Cartesian essence and it will seem to fail when we 
construe it as a mere concept transiently entertained by a mind (or a mere name being 
used by sumeonc). The history of live ontological proof has been that it has persuao 
some philosophers totally, some not at all, and others (the majority, I hazard) it some- 
times persuades and sometime* docs not, much as the duck-rabbit now looks like a 
duck and now like a rabbit, If we have been right so far in our analysis this means that 
some philosophers always construe the nature mentioned in the ontological proof as a 
Cartesian essence, some never do, and oilier* arc sometime* inclined to do so and 
sometimes not to do so. But why should this be ? 

The most persistent theory, tlul the force of tho ontological proof rests illegiti- 
mately on our taking existence to be a predicate, would say that it is this very assum- 
ption that imp eh philosophers to construe that of which nothin! greater eon be cancel* 
fed or its cognate Perfect Being as a Cartesian essence. But prime fucie this doc* not 
seem to be a plausible thesis. For suppose, using the ontological argument as a pat- 
tern, wo attempt to prove the existence of a certain being in this way. Wo define a 
Wump as a bird that ilits backward, a Wumpo as a bird that tlies baekwaid and 
exist*, a Wumpokan as a bird that flies backward and necessarily exists— say, an eter- 
nally existent bird (thus, a bird that cannot contingently c.sist, i.e., cannot conic into 
existence or cease to exist). I* anyone now indiued to say that the Wumpakaw exists 
or that it necessarily exists? 1 hardly think so. But why not ? Evidently (if we have 
been correct so far) because no one is impelled to construe the natures of Wumpo or 
Wumpokan birds as Cartesian essences. Why then should persons be so impelled in 
lhc ease of that of which nothing greater can he conserved rtf Perfect Being ? 

At least part of the reason might seem to reside in the way that the mode or 
property rxl«* nr ncceuariij exists (i.c., eternally exists) is connected with the dilTerent 
natures in quesliun. Patently, existence is connected to some internally necessary way 
with that ofnhkh nothing greater can be conceived or Perfect Being, while only in 
some arbitrary way with what we called a Wumpo or Wumpokan. We might argue : 
Finding oursetves forced to think of that of which nothing greater can be conceited or 
Perfect Bemg as necessarily possessing existence, we are led to think in terms of an 
jee ive something and hence a Cartesian essence, for we immediately realize that it 
,1 . 1 c lJ ”’ ilwl °J uhic, ‘ nothing greater can be conceived or Perfect Being, 

, «■'— * -»»/ «*-* - **. —w 
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But if this explanation is the right one why is it that only some philosophers 
feel impelled to assent to the ontological proof? Why is it that some arc never so 
impelled (to gather from the disdain they express for the proof) ? Ought it not to be 
the case that every philosopher should immediately assent to the argument, for surely 
every philosopher will want to admit that existence or even necessary existence is 
somehow necessarily connected with that of which nothing greater Can be conceived or 


Perfect Being 1 

Moreover, if the present explanation is the correct one, why should not the 
following argument, patterned exactly on the ontological proof, succeed in persuading 
us of an existence ? We propose the term “perfect island.” We go on to state that 
the perfect island must be perfectly round, perfectly temperate in climate, etc., etc., 
and (wc add) it must clearly exist indeed, necessarily exist, for an island that access* 
arily existed instead of merely contingently existed would surely he more perfect than 
the latter, and hence the perfect island would, by definition, have to necessarily exist. 
All the attributes we have connected with our perfect island seem to be connected to 
it by some kind of internal necessity or at least by lion-arbitrary bonds. But is any- 
one now tempted to maintain that the perfect island exists ? The very fact that the 
perfect island has been used to form a logical analogy refuting the ontological proof 
tells us otherwise. 

Thus, on closer analysis, it does not seem that it is the fact that existence is 
internally connected with that of which nothing greater can be conceived or with Per- 
fect Being that accounts for the power that the ontological proof undeniably sometimes 
exerts. This means, of course, that the force of the proof has basically nothing to do 
with our taking or not taking existence to be a predicate. But what then does it have 
to do with ? Clearly, a successful theory concerning the mechanism of the ontological 
argument will have to tell us why some persons arc impelled to assent to it, why 
some are not impelled at ali to assent to it, and why soqjc persons are sometimes 
impelled to assent to it and sometimes are not 

One possibility that has sometimes been advanced is this : that when we speaJc of 
Perfect Being and in particular of the Perfeet Being we can form a coherent, unique 
reference whereas when we speak of the perfect island or any other sensuous purpor- 
tedly perfect thing wc cannot. For instance, when wo think of the perfect island we 
might conceive an island of such-and-such, character but having done so we can always 
conceive another island, and still another, possessing just the same character or diam- 
eters. Thus, the notion of "the perfect island,” a definite description, dissolves in our 
contemplation, leaving ns with either “a perfect island” or “the perfect islands,” 
whereas the non-sensuous abstraction, “The Perfect Being'* cannot lead itself to 
duplication since it does not, like a perfect island, lend itself to any spatial individua- 


v tion. But on several counts this very sophisticated argument fails. For one thing it 
fails because of its very sophistication. Assuredy, none of these rewodite considera- 
tions typically insinuate themselves into the thought of the persons who rejects 
assents to, or oscillates in his assent or rejection of the ontological proof In addition’ 
however, what is being maintained would appear to have nothing essential to do with 
the ontological proof and its peculiar force. Everything is made to hamr i 1nAn „ ■ 
reference. But suppose we had a pantheon listing 
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c their existence. We could argue 


; Ter feet beings must exist or tlicy 


would'not be perfect ; hence, being perfect, our thousand gods all exist, “ * 

can see this ontological argument possesses the exact powers to persuade or 


can see this ontological argument 


persuade as the traditional argumenL . ... f or 

re therefore led to repeat our original question ; how are we to acco 


(a) the seeming force of the ontological argument and (b) the different way 

it has typically elicited or failed to elicit assent 2 .With these requirements or « terja 

in mind. I propose that the power orthcpioof comes from outside Ibc pr « 

II comes from our being led or seduced to connect the terms, that of Which ^ 
greater can be conceived or perfect Being with the term "Cod." Let me dttbocale. 

One way in which we respond to names, and other sous of terms is realism </■ 
Someone tells us that there is a d«i cn the front lawn. Wu crane our necte to 
We peer this way and that, and so on. The ‘‘referring’’ itself is no more an objc 
our attention here than the finger of someone pointing to a friend in the distance. 
This realistic (as wo shall call il) response takes place even where It may happen in« 
there exists no object which we crane to see, etc. Children who look gcareliinaly ml 
the Christmas uigM to sec Santa Claus arriving are responding as realistically to 11 
reference. Santa Claus, as the person who cranes his neck to see tlio deer on the WM- 
If wo have occasion to say that these children "imagine" that there il a Santa 
Clius arc not using the tern '‘imagine" to describe a form of behavior* We 
using it cpistemically : As away of reiaining a realistic interpretation of their respon- 
ses while at the same time indicating that llie object of their realistic responses, unkn* 
own to ihe children, dues not cxisL Discourse is still logically focused on an entity 
existing or purportedly existing in the world. On the other hand, if these children 
Wire pretending or making-beiicve that one of their number, say Tow, was Santa 
Claus, we might again speak of them as imagining a Santa Claus, but nut we should 
be using the term "imagine” to describe a form of behavior and we should no longer 
■ consirue tlicic responses to the name, Santa Claus, realistically. Wo should couslru 6 
them as mere conceivings or makingbclieves, and that is all. Thus, the questions ihrf 
wc should want to raise, or assessments make, would have to do with their conceiv- 
ings ef making believes taken as such, not wiih independently existing terminations. 
For example, wc might say to one of the children. “Do you ihinfc that is really what 
you would do if Tom were actually Santa Claus-would you really try to kick him?” 
but not, “Santa Claus does not exist; so how can Tom be Santa Claus T Wc might 
call there sons of responses “conceptual responses" as contrasted wiih what wc called 
"realistic responses.” 

Now ihe society in which wc Jive by and large entertains the belief in a deity 
vihicti is called "God/* As a coiiscqiicr.ee, persons in our society respond lo references 
to God in a realistic manner. They do this not only in their individual behavior, 
as when this person trembles at ihe name or that person beams hopefully, but in their 
conventions orbehavwr ; for example, in their patterns of speech. One might say : l* 1 
our society the response to the name. God. is by convention realistic. Thus, should I 
mdniduat y come to the conclusion that there exists no such thing as this Cod. I 
should still find myself, in communicating w i ih my fellow tnen, compelled by comcn- 
ons of language, forms of address, etc., to express my disbelief in realistic and not 
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conceptual responses ; that is, in the ways that one would concerning an accepted 
existence. Thus, I would be expected to offer evidence for my denial of God’s exist- 
ence ; and using a realistic grammar, I would have to say, e.g., ‘*1 no longer believe 
that God exists.” 

In contrast, the terms ’’that of which nothing greater can be conceived" and 
“Perfect Being” arc not in fact connected by convention with realistic responses. 
Unless external forces intervene, as they may, our responses to these terms arc con- 
ceptual. Like the terms “perfect island” or "Wumpokan” we treat them as conceivings. 
Thus, unless some extrinsic connection has been formed, we will be inclined, presented 
with them, to ask what sort of thing is meant rather than who is meant. We may, 
for instance, puzzle indecisively over whether we can conceive any tiling by them. Or 
more vividly illustrative of their conceptual status, if someone said, “Perfect Being ;s an 
absurdity” or "That of which nothing greater can be conceived is some kiod of non- 
sense” people would not respond with the sort of outrage and sense of less mq/esle 
committed that they would if he said, ”God is an absurdity" or “God is a hoax.” 
The point is, of course t We may commit less mojcsie against real beings ; not against 
what nre deemed mere conceivings or imaginings. 

Now what occurs where the ontological argument succeeds in convincing us, 

I want to maintain, is that we are Jed to transpose our realistic responses viz the 
reference, God, to Lite proof’s verbalisms, (hat of which nothing greater can be conceiv- 
ed or Perfect 1 Icing. This transposition in effect converts conceptual essences into 
Cartesian essences; for when we treat, c. g.. Perfect Being, no longer in terms of 
conceptual but realistic responses, we assume the attitude of a person pointing to 
some independently existing object. At this juncture, but only at it, the property or 
mode, existence, plays its peculiarly persuasive rule in the proof. Whilo use of the 
term "God” is connected by convention with realistic responses and whilo these res- 
ponses import, ns it were, existence, existence does not form an integral part of the 
definition of the term “God" itself; no mure than it forms an integral part of the 
definition of “man” or any other term to which we respond realistically. Thus, there 
is no contradiction in affirming that God docs not exist. On the other hand, while the 
conceptual responses connected with the terras "(hut of which nothing greater can 
bs conceived" and "Perfect Being” do not import existence, the terms themselves 
have been so constructed that existence or even necessary existence is an integral part 
of their definition, just as is the case with the terms “Wumpokan” and “Perfect 
Island.” Thus, a kind of conceptual or verbal contradiction attaches to the affirmation, 
“Perfect Being docs not exist," comparable to the verbal contradiction that attaches 
to “A Wumpokan does not exist." But when the realistic responses belonging by 
convention to "God” get transposed to, c. g., "Perfect Being," and so convert the 
latter into a Cartesian essence, we end up at the same time with ail entity that con- 
tains as a definitional part of itself existence or necessary existence. Thus, where 
before we were engaged in a merely verbal contradiction in denying that Perfect 
Being existed we now seem to be engaged in something like an ontological contradic- 
tion. Conversely, having already cqiuilud the term ’’Perfect Being” with "God" it seems 
to us that we cannot deny God’s existence without something like an ontological 
contradiction. 
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In terms of this description oi me " . - 5tcncc j s 

sec that, though there is some point in atucldng it on lhe fit , Being" 

not a predicate, for in this way we draw the ontological ' f *“" are CTBag rf in 
or "that of which nothing greeter can be conceived, *" do "S s c ^ eat by 

as much philosophical imposture as the argument itself. We Have met i » ^ J 
perpetrating another. but we have not, for oit= thing. Penetrate & not 

proof and for another, we cm expect persons to agree with us . — 1.. 


a predicate, which is a purely tendentious, philosophically dogmatic 

to the extent that they arc not or do Ml want to be convinced by % 


to the extent that they arc not or no mi wan. ... ... jly 

argument itself. Thus the predicate-existence refutation (as it might be called) 
amounts to nothing mote than a further way of expressing our m ul l » 
the ontological proof but not a jnsulcation of those responses. In addition t * 
explain the divergent responses of philosophers to the proof, and above all We 
that, without being aware of there being such a thing as the question, Is c*» lc,,B 
a predicate T' a philosopher can feel impelled to reject or assent to it 

But has out own theory accounted for these facts ? Indeed, have WC n ' 
unaccounted fur and suspended in mid air the very most crucial step in our 
reasonings on the matter? We said that persons are led or impelled lo transpose 
realistic responses belonging by convention to the term “God" to the conceptual c 
“Perfect Being" and ‘That of which nothing greater can be conceived. But wna 
exactly leads persons to do this? 

Now to faf as I can male out the major if Mt the only forec that ImpclU to® ’ 
is the worship and hence adulation that convention directs upon God, or, more accura- 
tely directs into our realistic responses to the term ''God" The terms, that oj nmn 
nathlnz water can U tm&cJ and JVr/e« iking, embody by design adulation aw 
flattery T indeed, supreme adulation and flattery, They also, by design, lend thcmsetvc 
to being used as denoting phrases. How easy, then, and natural, in praise of Cod, 
to shower these flattering terms on Him and next equate His name with them i Atul 
that, l submit, is precisely what we sometimes do and why we do it; that is, when we 
assent to the ontological proof, At the same time this account explains why we 
sometimes do not and why »c sometimes oscillate in OUT responses to the proof, one 
moment finding it irrcsitlablc and the next mere xophiyry. 

A person who believes in God and who has no prejudice, philosophical or 
u ihiiwise, to II a tiering God. but at the same lime is <|T sufficient philosophical cast 
of mi sd to find himself at home with recondite cur.ccptujlirations hie tkul nfwAW 
tutlims greyer tun hf taaceiirJ ot Tetjeit B,-uig, will naturally lend to equate the 
trim "God" with them. After h; lias done this a few rimes he will lend lo do so by 
habit, and w» the cunieptiul cs.cr.cts. iha n/ w/iu/i mithing grrulrr con he c, Merited 
nd IVr/rrl fftinj will become for bun habiluil Cailesi in essences, and each li [tv ** 
px-vis through Lise argument. more so’ He will therefore be vine of itow persons wl-o 
u:e totally oitm-crd by ihe argument. 

On tiis other ha-sJ. a person who dnbchcsci in God. and especially a perw n 
vh.» hates th{ scry thought of a God u» denies God's euvter.w on moral gwucsls* 
w_.ll uU to re.e.1 outright any c^uaum of the term "God** and the conceptualizations 
iHiis.; Jifee.«,«. r y aa j yv/rcr lian £ . And so will tU p®r» a 
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who entertains the philosophical or theological prejudice that it is infra dig to flatter 
God oi* treat Him in any manner suggesting anthropomorphism. Thus, the ontological 
proof will typically and ironically exert no persuasive power just upon the strictest 
haters of God and the strictest worshippers of Him. 

In the case of most persons, however, conventions of attaching flattering 
epithets to God and the original conceptualness of our responses to such terms as 
“that of which nothing greater can be concaved" and “Perfect Being,” meeting to- 
gether like opposing tides, result in the usual ambivalence of response elicited by the 
argument. Sometimes one psychological force will momentarily win out, sometimes 
the other. Thus, held back by the given conceptual ness of response to “Perfect Being,’’ 
we sometimes /ail to transfer to the term Hie realistic grammar of the term “God," 
and then find the ontological argument unpersuasive and remote. Sometimes, having 
done so, the artificially imposed transference of responses turns out to be, like Van 
dcr Val bonds, too weak to endure and we then pass from a moment of conviclion to 
ones of unconviction. At other times the Van der Val bonds of flic transference endure 
longer, in which case we shake our heads in amazement at just how persuasive tbc 
ontological proof really is lit Is in this way, for instance, that I would explain my own 
reactions to it : One moment, being gripped by it and thinking it almost irresistible; 
the next, wondering how anyone could have ever been persuaded by such sterile sophi- 
stty, and so on. 

So far as I can sec, the theory that 1 have been proposing entirely succeeds in 
explaining the-divergent ways in which the ontological proof actually affects different 
minds. I want to maintain, therefore, that our account has really penetrated to the 
very heart of the proofs mechanism and not, like the usual disquisitions on existence 
and predicates, merely exchanged one philosophical cheat for another. On tlie other 
hand, we have so far merely reduced the persuasive force of the proof to psychological 
factors. Having done so wc have undoubtedly cast same suspicion on its force. We 
have not, though, refilled the proof. We may now see that our past responses of 
assent to it were fraudulently elicited, That still does not mean that the proof itself 
cannot rationally be assailed to. 

This segment of out original task, then remains to be carried out. And here what 
we shall try to show is that the ontological argument cannot appeal, as it must if it is 
to warrant assent, to Cartesian essences without also convicting itself of absurdity. But 
to carry through this demonstration wc shall want to add to Professor Miller’s premise 
concerning flic proof and Cartesian essences two additional ones. 

The first is, I think, hardly debatable. This premise says that, as there is a Car- 
tesian essence possessed by a triangle, there must be a Cartesian essence possessed by 
a philosopher. For surely, iT there is reason lo affirm the one, as Descartes does, there 
is equal reason to affirm the other. 

At first blush our second contention or premise is not nearly so apt to command 
agreement. This premise says that, except for some accidental features and except for 
not possessing the property or mode, existence, a Cartesian essence that docs not 
actually exist docs not differ from an actually existent thing denominated by the same 
name. In support of this premise we argue as follows. If the essence of a triangle is, 
as Descartes says, a determinate form which a triangle "cannot help having,” then it 
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will not suffice to say, c. g., that three lines are the essence of a triangle, because 
though a triangle cannot help but have three lines it also cannot help having the char- 
acter of a dosed plane figure. Moreover, ths three lines it cannot help having must be 
straight lines. Thus, by "cannot help having 1 ’ we must in the end mean all the prop- 
erties that a form must have to be a triangle. But a form that has all the properlies 
of a triangle u a triangle. Granted, it may Jack existence or some accidental features, 
like Uic length, live inches, for a hypotenus, bat the absence of none of these features 
in any way diminishes its being a triangle. Add, then, the mode, existence, 10 it and 
we have an aclual, existent mangle. But the same arguments that hold with respect 
to the essence of a triangle surely hold with respect to the essence of a philosopher. 
That is, add existence to his essence and we have an actual philosopher existing, just 
as we have God existing. 

Now in conjunction with our original premise that the essences referred to In 
the ontological proof must be construed as Cartesian essences to warrant conviction 
by the proof, the two additional premises just discussed can he demonstrated to 
entail the following cor. sequence : Either an actual philosopher Itas always existed or 
there is no essence of u philosopher, ihougluhtw exist phiiosophen, Since, however, 
the last alternative eontredkls one of our premise* we shall lutve to reject i(. What we 
rhall want to defend, therefore, is the first alternative : Tlut the llirco premises iu 
question entail that an aclual philosopher has always existed 

Notv to be a philosopher, one has lo think, inquire, examine } surely at least Ibesc. 
Smec a Cartesian essence h the determinate form tlut a thing cannot help bm have if 
it l* to be that thing, the Cartesian essence of a philosopher must then possess the 
same properties of thinking, inquiring, ew. These properties, however, presuppose 
activities Invoh ing change. A Cartesian essence that docs not actually exist mtisl surely 
be a completely Unchanging, motionless entity. Such an entity cannot possibly engage 
in activities involving change*; indeed, cannot engage in activities at all, How, then, Is 
it Cartesian cvvcncc of a philosopher possible ? We do rot deny that all the evidence 
paints in the direction of its not being possible. We liavc, however, rejected that alter- 
native. Only one option, therefore, seems available to us— speaking as a Devil's 
advocate of the ontological pmuf. We shall have to suppose that when the mode, 
existence, attaches itself to a Cartesian essence the latter can participate in change' 
now being something actually existing. Let us. accordingly, adopt this radical Propo* 
»■- It follows that she mode, rviitaicr. necessarily attaches to the Ca.tvs.iiv, owcw» 
of a philosopher. Otherwise there cannot 1* the essence of a philosopher But this 
means, accenting to our Hurd premise and the description of Cartesian essences as 
eternal that an actual philosopher has always existed, and that is | 0 s;iy> a philosopher 
in Ll«r sallie sense that Aristotle or Plato or Devartes is a philosopher. 

Hut it this r.ot absurd! According to U,e latest bulletins of science, sonic billions 
of J«rt ago tl:c present universe began with a Big Bang. If. then, we arc to warren- 
ttdly ascent to the o.ilologsral pmsf.our asvcai requiring as n docs the conversion 
id cswiwxs ir.loCai!duncitertics.wehavclo maintain that Jfl actual philosopher 
—no different essentially flora Dewartet himself- existed before ar.d during the Big 
I’arg 1 No ore. vurcly. wdl want In entertain any sireh p«xc or utter nonsense. 

How, thoLgh. is lists affumatwn of nonsense to be avoided and warranted 
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assent to the ontological proof at the same time made possible ? Since the conclusion 
of the proof follows only if essences are Cartesian essence there is, so far as l can sec, 
only one last desperate remedy left. If we suppose that what is an impossibility can- 
not have a Cartesian essence, and there can be said something in favour of this conten- 
tion, then we might accept the ontological proof without having also to suppose that 
an actual philosopher existed during the Big Bang by claiming that a philosopher is 
an impossibility. It follows, therefore, that if the ontological proof is to have any 
title to assent no one who assents to it can consistently daim to be a philosopher nor 
can he be a philosopher. 

This is where the proponent of the ontological proof must stop; lie has come to 
the end of his road ; to the fool a no doubt highly amusing denoument, but liaidly to 
the proof’s proponent, For our parts, who arc not die-hard proponents of die proof, 
u next step is possible and called for. Taking this step, \yc simply point out that it is 
absurd to suppose that a person who assents to the ontological argument canaot be a 
philosopher. Thus, the ontological proof demonstrably concludes in an absurdity and 
so stands refuted *, aw absurdity, moreover, which even its most zealous proponent 
will have to admit to be one, since he cannot defend the proof without pretending to 
be a philosopher. 
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Dialectical Meditation 


me Art ot Balanced and Mature Growth 

It is my gnat pleasure And privilege lo have the opportunity of making a little 
contribution to the symposium volume in honour of the renowned Indian philosopher 
Dr. B.L Atreya. My crateful thanks are due to Professor J.P. Atreya for kindly giving 
me Ibis opportunity. 

On the basis of my life long research, both theoretical and practical in tbe field of 
various yoga disciplines and meditation techniques, l have developed the art of Dialec- 
tical Meditation. It is a dynamic synthesis of the rationalistic approach »a the West an(l 
the Intmtlcmistit approach in the East in search of self-faMtng union vtith the ultimate, 
A brief account of this Integrated approach is presented below. 

Dialectical mtdittttoft Is the technique «f sdMiscipUrtc most appropriate to the 
ideal of balanced and malum personality growth. It is specifically designed to achieve 
integral Self, realization by Integrating the seemingly incompatible aspects of personality : 
the intellectual and the intuilion.il, the rational and the translational, the critical and 
the mystical. 

Dialectical meditation is like the art of gardening in the domain of consciousness. 
Il aims to transform one’s total being into a beautiful garden with a thousand 
(lowers in blossom, each with it* own unique charm of design, melody of colour and 
thrilling touch of fragrance. But in the maintenance and creation of the garden, the 
sharpness of rhe pruning knife and the tenderness of the appreciative hand work 
together. A beautiful garden needs the judicious use of pesticides and construction of 
protective fences no less than adequate fertilization and regular watering. Likewise, tiic 
critical evaluation and ruthless rejection of the irrelevant and the incompatible no less 
than positive conccolmwa and assimilation of the relevant and dedication to the 
chosen goiL 

Dialectical meditation is (he dynamic synthesis of the rational and the transraiiotah 
dre evolutionary and the transcendental modes. SueK a synthesis alone can serve as the 
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firm foundation for integrated and fruitful living. 

Transcendental Consciousness 

According to the traditional view, the ultimate goal of meditation is the attainment of 
transcendental consciousness [lunya). Whereas empirical consciousness consists in per- 
ceptual awareness of the phenomenal world of change and relativity, transcendental 
consciousness is believed to reveal with unerring immediacy the immutable being and 
eternal perfection of the absolute reality or the ultimate ground of all existence. The 
absolute or the ultimate has been variously designated as God, Supreme Being, 
Brahman, Tao, timeless Spirit, eternal Logos, absolute void, indeterminable existence- 
conscious uess-bliss (Saccidananda). The ultimate goal of meditation in the Eastern 
spiritual tradition is blissful union with the ultimate ground of all existence, no matter 
by what name It is called. 

Uufoctunately, oftetwr than not the concept of transcendental consciousness lias 
proved very misleading partly duo to the inexactitude of language aud partly due to the 
intellect’s proclivity to wishful thinking and misconstruction. 

How is the absolute, eternal and ultimate reality of meditation, related to tho 
phenomenal world of change and relativity ? Is the phenomena! world an entirely 
different kind or order or reality existing in complete separation from, or out of 
continuity with the absolute? In that case we have an unmitigated dualism of two 
absolutes separated by a gulf of ignorance- 

Is the phenomenal world an inferior, imperfect and secondary type of reality 
existing in separation from and yet in utter dependence upon the absoluto 7 This also 
implies a metaphysical dualism militating against the aondual unity and eternal 
perfection of the absolute. 

In order to avoid the consequence of metaphysical dualism some boldly go to 
the extreme length of declaring the phenomenal world as absolutely unreal or non- 
existent from the ultimate standpoint, even though it may be real from the standpoint 
of ignorance (avldya) i.e., the empirical and conventional standpoint. This is, to be sure, 
a logically perfect sequel to the doctrine of meditation as direct revelation of the 
eternally perfect absolute. But alas logical perfection in the mode of vertical consistency 
is a sheer abstraction which, hovers like a shadow, at the opposite extreme to the 
concrete fullness of life. 

It is the doctrine of unreality of the phenomenal world, a logical sequel to the 
timeless perfection of the absolute of mediiatioa, which has been largely responsible 
for the Eastern peoples’ lack of progress or comparative backwardness in the 
phenomenal world due to blissful indifference to the values of time, evolution and 
bistory. 

According to integral philosophy— the philosophy that/ affirms the integral 
fullness of life and reality— transcendental consciousness must not be interpreted as the 
revelation of any separate, self-existent, absolute and eternally perfect reality. Correct 
interpretation, reveals the true meaning of meditation as a higher perspective— as a 
penetrative insight into the depth dimension of the same universe which is disclosed to 
our sensory perception. Ottr perceptual experience focuses attention upon the endless 
details, the perishing moment, the disparate segments of the infinitely variegated 
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universe. Meditative intuition or illumination reveals the nonspatial. nontcinporal, 
undifferentiated, and unman', fe-A depth diraeion of Ac same imiverrc. Tins uamatulfcst 
depth dimension, when interpreted by different aiammati, under different historical 
circumstances, gives rise to pragmatically different concepts of Hie same cosmic whole 
such as Brahman, Tea Void, Nothingness, Emptiness, Indeterminable Being, pure 
existence consciousness -bliss, and the like. Even though symbols of Ac same experience, 
these different metaphysical concepts represent mutually exclusive metaphysical systems 
of mysticism. This gives rise to dogmatism, mystic claims to absolutism and cognitive 
monopolism, and consequent divisivcncss in global human society. 

Ilv: world, renouncing mystic’s denunciation of the physical and phenomenal world 
is an indication of the lopsided character of tns spiritual realization. Ocr-exallallcm of 
Lhe mystical experience and the wmtquttrt icprecatwti or the physical socUUorld 
justify Llw life-negating mystic in his peace-loving decision Tot splendid isolation or 
apathetic aloofness ftom the creative advance of lime and evolution. 

On dose examination it will be found that the mystic’s metaphysical interpretation 
of the transcendental consciousness as absolute knowledge of eternal perfection commits 
the fallacy of false super imposition (mdyi) inspired by wishful speculation and untrained 
subjectivism- It ignores the ruodarocmal epistemological truth that thought and ex- 
perience or intellect and intuition are inseparably Interrelated and interpenetraiingly 
coextensive factors of all human knowledge. The mystic’s fallacious absolutism fs due to 
his lack of sufficient training in critical analysis and evaluation of the content of 
transcendental mystic ruliraiwn. 

The mystic maims on AO one band that tho ultimate is absolutely indeterminable 
and at the same breath characterises the same ultimate os Befog, N Mi-being, Tao Void, 
Emptiness, Notliin guess, Divine Darkness. This is evidently an euphoric exercise in self- 
contradiction. All these aweinspiring teims, in so far as they are distinctively meaning- 
ful, are Interpretive categories of thought of intellect H is as meaningful metaphys ical 
or Ontological categories But they have been elaborately developed in their respective 
systems of philosophy. Rightly understood, these terms signify nut any eternally self- 
subd steal metaphysical substance or reality over and above the world of flux and 
change but. the ali-comprehcnsivc otmdaiUty eCthe cosmic whole. 


TJw mystic's affirmation uf the ultimate of meditation either as the only absolute 
reality or as a higher otdec of reality in addition to the lower world of perceptual 
phenomena creates unresolved philosophies! problems of thought. An unresolved 
problem of thought produces either hypocritical conduct in society or a schizophrenic 
behaviour pattern. For instance, take the case of a person who it uncertain aud uc.de- 
tided regarding the problem of the dualism of God and Mammon, «„ the conllietins 
ideals of dedication to tnuh and unscrupulous pursuit of money. Due to his inner 
■uncertainty, tic nuy develop a hypocritical We style. On Sundays be will go to the 
church to sat Wy lus wavering faith in Gad, the True, the Good and the Beauiifu] 
But dunng the remamms days or the week he will pour out lus whole being ink, the 

sir ^ ^ ^ fo,,r * inds JistL 


Real solution to the aforesaid prohlems inherent 
vittd knov. ledge (revelation or spiritual intuition) would 


ia trie doctrine of absolutely 
cousitt in the Rank tecogni' 
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lion of the fact that even the highest religious faith or ihc purest transcendental con- 
sciousness of man is only relatively valid, not absolutely valid knowledge. All know- 
ledge, whether scientific, religious, mystical or, transccrdcntal is the interpret ration of 
thought and experience, reason ard intuition, elaborate intellectuality ard sensory 
immediacy. The notion of absolute immediacy and unerring knowledge imn-.ar.crit in 
the doctrine religious revelation or mystical intuition is a transcendental illusion of 
nescience. It is a projection of wishful speculation prompted by unconscious needs of 
the psyche. It is a false supcrimposilion of MayS, the mind's projective mechanism, 
presenting longed-for possibility as immediately given actuality. In ultimate analysis, 
the essential structure of all human knowledge is that in which sensory, imaginative or 
intuitive immediacy, rational interpretation and emotional reaction inseparably inter- 
penetrate. 

In otdef therefore to promote the integral growth of personality as well as the 
continuous advance of culture and civilization, the practice of meditation should 
include adequate training of the critical, interpretative, and analytical functions of the 
intellect as well as cultivation of the holistic, synthetic, appreciative and penetrative 
functions of intuition. 

The inherent contradictions and inadequacies of the purely intuitional or devo- 
tional approach of meditation drive us then by immanent necessity to a careful consi- 
deration of the role of intellect or reason in human self-development, 

Free Functioning of the Rational Self 

We have seen that the predominant keynote of tho JEaslem culture ard civilization is 
to be found in its profound intuitive faith in the inmscendcnt nonduality of ultimate 
reality or the universe. By contrast, the predominant keynote of the mainstream of tho 
Western etdlurc and civilization has been the intellectual faith in the rational or logical 
structure of the universe. The West confronts the East by emphasizing the primacy of 
Reason in the human psyche and the supremacy of the world’s ralional structure. On 
the other hand the East confronts the West by laying slress upon the primacy of intui- 
tion or authentic mystical experiences such as Mrvdna, SornMn, SomborfAf, or Solon 
in the human psyche and the dichotomy dissolving non-duatity of the universe. 

The finest flowers of modern Western culture bloomed in the noetic atmosphere 
of radical rational thinking and meditation in the form of critical self inquiry and 
rigorous rational investigation into the nature of things. Socrates developed the techni- 
que of rational meditation as critical self-knowledge and analytical dialogue. 

Descartes and Kant, Freud and Marx, Heidegger and Sartre, Einstein and Ber- 
trand Russell, William James and Alfred North Whitehead carried on the meditalive 
search for truth in tlu: mode of critically focussed rational inquiry with unrestricted 
freedom. In [he East meditation assumed tho form of alt-out search for truth with 
increasing freedom from the fellers of the unconscious personal psyche, including 
instinct, ego and unconscious motivation. In the West meditation mainly assumed the 
form of all-out search for truth with increasing freedom from the bonds of the 
unconscious social psyche ineluding mythology, tradition and authority. Eastern medi- 
tation lias been primarily designed for insight fill union with the nondual ground of the 
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universe, western ift«Sla4i0Rtes been ptimoray designed Jor thoughtful union with 
the rational straetute of the universe. 

In order to achieve a dear vision of the rational structure of (he universe, mcdi- 
lation in its rational form ruthlessly «pascs all dogmatic structures of faith and naive 
tenets of belief, vrtwlhce mythological or religious; ethical or mystieal. With relentless 
logic it analyses all things into Ui=ir ultimate constituents, and with uncompromising 
rigor it chases away whatever tools like the magical and the mysterious, the logical 
and the irrational . . . , 

The problem, however, is that the idcnlless application of logic in the search 
Tor reality drives a wedge into the heart of reality itself- Under the sharply differential' 
iiig light oflogio the reality of the universe is pulverised into irreconcilable opposites 
such as the rational and the irrational, tho emotional ar.d the intellectual, the perceived 
reality and the mystical unreality, the conceptual ideality and the empirical Jacttciiy, 
the friendly world sharing a common ideology and the unfriendly demonic world oppo- 
sing with aanintcr-idcutosy or iw-ideology. 

The same bifurcation-policy of the rationalistic contemplation of truth splinters 
human personality into Vwo incompatible halves, lo wit, the libidinous veil ami the 
rational self, tho shadow self of tbc Freudian unconscious and the virtuous self com- 
mitted to tradition and authority, the self imprisoned in the house of instincts and de- 
sires and tho bight: self inspired by "the unconditional imperatives of practical season. 

Thus meditation in the mode or rational pursuit of truth gcncralw tremendous 
tensions and conflicts without any rational means of resolving them. Inside the psychi- 
cal life of Individuals such. tensions and conflicts give rise to all manner of men mi 
illuess and dUwrised behaviour. Within the collective lift uf humanity it keeps tire 
cauldron constantly boiling with all manner of rivalries and antagonisms, crises and 
confrontations, threatening to tear civilization to pieces. 


Yet the distinctions made by the analytical function of intellect and penetrative 
evaluation of reason arc not void of significance. In truth, they arc immensely valuable. 
Valuable for growth and increasing self-actualization. Valuable for the evolutionary 
advance of culture and civilization. Valuable for the crowning fulfillment or history in 
an Inittnavioaa'ly unified order of planetary homo society. 

Suws tho rational distinctions j‘ TC rise to divisive forces in life and society; ninny 
young people today are disenchanted with the establishments of highly industrialised 
societies or the West. Seeking inspiration from the traditional mysticism of the East, 
they feel motivated tt> reicct in total disdain lire entire rational outlook and its value’ 
distinctions. This is undoubtedly a swing to the opposite extreme. Modern leaders of 
the East have themselves outgrown the transucndeiiulist -other worldly orientation of 
tradilinnat mysticism. They are firmly convinced of the paramount need Tor a new 
comprehensive integration of the rational and (he iaiiutioual, the logical scicnlific and 
the meutogiral-humsnisUc values of existence , 

Rcuvat of traditional rfcfighra and mysticism in its other wortdliness cannot 
amount to anything better than ghot worship. It would mean regression to the pre- 
scicnlilic age of primitive living and etementalislic thinking It would mean retire* 
into incestuous identification with nature and return to tins infantile stage of ntuIUTer- 
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The practice of . meditation as thought-annihilation and unthinking protest 
against civilization can only lead to the peace of escapism, bliss of primitivism and 
beatitude of paganism or nature worship. 

Thus \vc And ourselves involved in the spiral movement of the dialectical process. 
Ancient mysticism shows its inadequacy by ignoring the rational structure of evolu- 
tionary and historical processes in the world. The progressive spirit of modern civiliza- 
tion shows its imperfection and self-destructive trend by failing to unify on a rational 
and ideological basis the gaping splils of human personality and the antagonistic divi- 
sions oF collective humanity. 

The goal of dialectical meditation is to realize the total self as flic indivisible and 
integrated whole of the rational and the non-rational, the logical and the analogical, the 
intelligible and the luminous aspects of personality. To realize the total self in its 
dynamic and evolutionary wholeness does therefore entail the task of Uereloping a total 
perspective of the entire human species engaged in an exciting process of creative 
adventure on earth, 

To sum up, integral self-realization has a threefold significance, First, it means an 
active appreciation of (he distinctive functions of the instinct, intuition, intellect, volition 
and emotion in the integrated growth of personality. Scoondiy, it means a natural, 
social, dynamic integration of the humanistic aud cosmic dimensions of existence. 
Thirdly, it implies illumined participation in the planetary process of human evolution 
by rising above the divisive forcesof racism, religious parochialism, cultural provincialism 
and ideological combativcncss. 

The Dialectical Technique 

How do you go about achieving the process of dialectical growth— that of increasing 
self-realization, meaningful self-manifestation and a pattern of integrated living 7 What 
is the dialectical technique ? 

A few essential factors of the dialectical process of Self-realization are listed 
below : 

(1) Dialectical meditation which is the most ctfcctive technique of integral yoga 
aims at dynamic and creative self-integration. It must begin with the clari- 
fication of self-realization as an unceasing creative process, Self realization is 
neither a static dead-end liict, nor the final destination of all spiritual acts. 
The true Self is a dynamic centre of diversified manifestation of the inexhaus- 
tible riches of Being. It is an imago of Being as the unity or consciousness 
and energy, wisdom aud creativity. So concentrate on the Self, not as time- 
less finality, but as the dynamic unity of being and besoming, of Ivbcr.Uive 
knowledge and creative action. Die Self is the inmost centre of an ever- 
expanding movement of selfless action. Don’t therefore allow meditation to 
take an extremely introverted turn cutting off the inmost centre of conscious- 
ness from the outward flow of life-affirming and lifc-enriching action. 

(2) Develop a balanced scheme of living in which a program of meaningful social, 
humanitarian and cosmic-ethical action is judiciously combined with 
meditative exploration of the higher levels of consciousness. Since higher 
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consciousness is boundless and immeasurable, nobody can legitimately claim 
la reach the boundless, measure it all, and thus adopt a static posture of 
smti 6 self-complacency. 

So practise meditation in action. Let all actions be performed in the spirit of 
self-offering to tho Supreme and for the good of all fellow beings, maintaining 
straw self poise in the midst of all reverses of fortune. 

( 3 ) Search for success in society and happiness in life on the one hand, and the 
quest of God and the Ultimate on the other, arc not contradictory but com* 
piemen (ary imputes flowing from the same cosmic energy. Don’t therefore 
imagine any rivalry or incompatlblity between God and the world, between 
Spirit awl Mature. Both, the impulses are designed to grow together by 
strengthening each other. The apputul oonttsJiclioii is uWraalcJy traceable 

to dreboV-rmoustbinliing and ignofaut polarisation of Woild and God. this 

is 'tlic central message of the 8 h' 1 t av 3 dgl;L This is also the meaning of the 
Upauislwd which says : "Enjoy life and Ifcc world by renouncing.’' {tyaklcna 
bhunjUhu). 

(4) Don’t allow progress in meditation and increasing experience of inner peace 
to sUrouliti the narcissistic impute of self-adoration, monadic self -suflvCBiwy 
and oesUlie self-deification. This is the greatest or all dangers cm the path of 
yogs and meditation. A liule power, a small mayors of bliss, a few flashes of 
insight, and that is so often enough to blow up the meditators mind into the 
magnified image of a demigod, placing himself on a pedestal, enjoying t!w 
blind worship of disciples and ruling wi!h ex cathedra pronouncements of 
absolute truth. 

Meditate ia tbs mode of continual iclf-ttwiy and critical wlf-aatalnatloa. 
Don’t blindly walk into Maya's trap of self-deification or self-styled arahir- 
fwod oi meuiafohlp. Extreme intuitionum and emotionalism aw no less 
illusory than extreme intellect 'jJi.nt and ritualism. Focus on the elements of 
truth In all of them, and harmoofec them in the light of integrated conscious* 
ness— the light of the Supermini!. 

(5) Make a list Of all the opposites of Psychic existence and seemingly conflicting 
treads of the twsic life cwk^j . 

Here is a sample of some fundamental polarities or human life : 

Cal £tJrovr«j£vi and iiifm wmen. Introvmiaa or withdrawal Qrrotpd/wra) 
should he followed by return (praiynTaftcn) to the arena of sock?) 
action. 

(ti| dscoision ar.d dtsctiuim. (drofcax and orarohaii) Rising to the summit 
of transcendental consciousness should be followed by return to the 
mental. Instinctual and physical teds of being, to even the darkest 
corners of the unconscious, with a view to transforming one’s total 
being into a channel of explosion of truth, tcauly, love, freedom and 
harmony. 
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bonds of ego, intellect and conventional morality may be dissolved in 
the illumined vision of the supreme good. Let the illumined vision then 
transform individuality from the cgo-ccntric to the cosmoccntric orienta- 
tion. The result would be the humble self-affirmation of the transfor- 
med individual as a servant of cosmic welfare. Ecstatic vision of the 
universal, the collective or the transcendental should not be allowed to 
annihilate individuality along with egoity. Don’t allow your total surr- 
ender to the Supreme Being be unconsciously shifted from the Supreme 
Being to any finite symbol of (lie Supreme such as a Scripture, a System 
at a Guru. 

6. Objective understanding and appreciation of other viewpoints. The joy of self- 
realization. is the jay of freedom from all fixed ideas and frozen values, 
from theological creeds and metaphysical .systems. The joy of fa-cdom is 
essentially different from the easily attained joy of exclusive identification 
with a given creed, thought system or ideology. No thought system is absolu- 
tely valid knowledge or exhaustive manifestation of the Jr finite truth, By 
the very nature at the cays that would be a sheer absurdity. Truth is omni- 
present, But all human knowledge is only relatively and conditionally valid, 
A teacher may find some unknown elements of truth in the statements of 
his students. A great gum may discover some new insights from the experi- 
ences of his disciples. A theologian or metaphysician, if he keeps an open 
mind, may find many things to learn about life and reality from the criti- 
cism of his opponents. 

So practise meditation in the mode of dynamic open mindedness. Never close 
the perception doors of your mind, Never withdraw into the ivory tower of a fixed 
theological or metaphysical or mystical posture. Have courage to throw yourself into 
humble situations of exposure to unrestricted criticism and unfettered discussion on a 
footing of equality with all fellow beings, learned or illiterate. 

7, Develop a balanced attitude to all popular symbols of divinity such as holy 
Scriptures, Guru or Pope, Avatar or Messiah. Idolatrous worship of any 
of them leads to (he polarization of life resulting in lire loss of authentic 
individuality, freedom of thought and illumined creativity. It can produce 
"only the peace of arrested spiritual growth and immature emotional 
exhuberanoe. 

On the other hand complete tack of faith in this aforesaid symbols of divinity 
prematurely shuts the door to valuable sources of spiritual nourishment and 
inspiration. 

Meditate in the mode of dialectical self-opening- Open the door or your heart, 
with sufficient faith, to whatever important elements of truth and value might be 
embedded in the deified scriptures and mystique personalities. But never put to 
sleep your human prerogative or critical intelligence and balanced evaluation. 
Even the most exalted Guru or God-man is there to help you realize your own 
indwelling divine Guru, not to enslave you lo the hypnotic spell of his persona- 
lity or spoken word. 

8. Train yourself to be able to subject even the holiest of inner experiences to 
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aitfcal examination without undue interference in their free How. the 

avalanche of cver-new experiences on tlx level* of tamSJM, nhvuQa, salon, 
enlightenment or unitivc consriousrxss always appear at first as absolutely 
immediate and therefore unrcrringly valid. This is a transcendental illusion 
of jlMyd. Under tbs rpdl of such an illusion, mystics and (ranspcrsonalists 
sometimes fall into the trap of mayo, and recess to the infantile or primi- 
tive way of living- They stay away Crop the sphere of social action and 
planetary evolution, allured by the transcendental bliss of self-annihilation 
in the ocean of undifferentiated consciousness or emptiness. This is an 
unthinking departure [torn the integral ideal of illumined self-poise in evolu- 
tionary action. They fail to notice that complete rejection of intellect uncon- 
sciously leads to fallacious intellectual Interpretation of mystic experiences. 
It is indeed an irony of fato that complete rejcclion of tile ego-self or 
i phenomenal self leads to false deification of the lTanxcndenuff oi trans- 
personal self. Forceful suppression of (he instinctual or libidinous nature 
leads to nverexa liatlon of the transcendental bliss aa the criterion for abso- 
lute truth and ultimate reality. Gods in heaven can hardly control their 
Laughter when by ruthlessly driving away all hedonism the austere ascetic 
falls a prey to sublimate hedonism os the standard of supreme truth. 

In fact there is no human experience in which intuition and thought Immediacy 
and mcdUttlon, revelation end rational interpretation, do not inseparably Intermingle. 
This is true even of the highest wisdom inspired by &&»<?<#«', safari, iffrwipo, or God* 
realization. Rotoliyity is indeed ibccwctiiul structure of all human knowledge, Thai a 
why the mere a person knows the more he becomes humble. 

In order to prevent dogmatism, idolatry, or self-deification, diabolical medita- 
tion involve* a continuing process of critical self-study and self-examination In the 
fight of ever-deepening insight into fathomless depths of Being. Illumined self-aware- 
ness is of such a nature that at any given moment of time the liberated person is 
simultaneously at perfect peace and efficiently poised for action. That's exastly what 
Krishna said in the Girifc "Be peacefully united with the Divine, and fearlessly parti- 
cipate in the battlefield of life.*’ 

So dialectical meditation combines perfect assimilation of aullienlie mystic experi- 
ences with historically meaningful interpretation in ecspousctolhocallordcsliny.lt 
combines quiet self-opening to the light of Being with creative self-expression as a 
cemre of evolutionary Becoming (SflJtr/1. 

As a synthesis of the lationafciic evolutionism of the West and the inUiilionistic 
iransoendenlalism or ,\ K East, dialectical meditation b an effective means or intelligent 
participation in ihc advent of the new global age. 
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This Original Sins : 
Gullibility and Nincompoopery 


' ‘Humanism’' is now widely proclaimed by a variety of leading frunVers. A wlic^e 
series of schools has emerged that use the term '‘humanism”— from humanistic psycho- 
logy and humanistic social science, to humanistic religion, medicine, law, even architec- 
ture. Many assert that we need to enhance and develop "Humanistic values” or create 
a -‘humanistic socioty.” What do we mam, however, by the term "humanism”? In 
the following paper I wish to point out the close affinity of humanism and skepticism, 
which should not be overlooked in the current discussion. In other words, for the 
humanist there ate two original sins— gullibility and nincompoopery— that result from 
a failure to apply reason to thought and to conduct. 


The human species has a perverse slreak that runs deep in its nature. It is the capacity 
for being easily deceived, the tendency to allow our wished desires, fancies, hopes, or 
fears to color our imagination or to influence our judgment or beliefs, Bacon identi- 
fied this as the idol of the tribe. 

Gullibility is the best leim (o describe this tendency— for humanists it is the 
cardinal sin corrupting human nature. It is our willingness to be culled, lulled, or 
dulled into assenting to a truth claim without adequate evidence or grounds for its 
support. Gullibility is so widely distributed among humans that few are without it 
entirely, No one can escape its temptation, though there arc obviously degrees of per- 
versity or wickedness*, but same, by hard therapeutic efforts of will, can cultivate 
virtue by means of critical intelligence. The most gullible sinners in our midst are 
those w ho arc willing to swallow whole whatever they Itear or arc promised, 
to gulp it down— hook, line, and sinker. They are. as it were, the sitting gulls, ducks 
or pigeons— choose your own metaphor - prey to every huckster at the fair ; they are 
the suckers, if you will, game for every con man, willing to gobble down everything 
fed them, unsophisticated, green horns, fall-guys. In the most extreme form these are 
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Ihc IriugcmWUr (good-for-nothings), pleasant, perhaps charming, yet weak-minded, 
yokels, willingly taken in by the proverbial city slickers. 

The problem usually is not so mudi in the non men— the purveyors of false gods 
and empty services— vrho arc waiting in the wings Tor the kill, but in the sitting gulls 
who are, as it were, pigeonable even to fellow guUiliks— that is, they are readily given 
to self -or ca -deception, searching for faith and belief. For the foolablcs, dupahlcs, 
slufTablcs, deiudablcs, koodwinkablcs, bamboodables, hog wasl tables, humbuggables, 
horu-ycslcrdayablcs, there is almost a psychological necessity to be taken. 

In ordinary life, the plain man of common sense can easily spot both the dupes 
and the con men, and lie is able to guard himself from falling prey to their snares and 
vices, Opposite oT the gulliublc, lie is usually the hardnosed skeptic, That is, the person 
wlio can smell a rat a mile away, who takes everything with a grain of salt, and who 
is often difficult to convince, He is usually from Missouri, has a look of disbelief when 
faced with hrnnbug, tends to shrug his shoulders of shake his head, and exclaims, “In 
a pig's eye 1" If tie is French, he Is likely to roll his eyeballs up and, with a sign of 
disgust, mutter under his breath, "Merde!” Or if he is from the Bronx the response he 
emits is popularly known os the raspberry. The contrast between the gullible and 
skeptical is between turn* rrratJ -repot ling what you have been taught, and 
haima rerail - being reluctant to assimilate. Like bitter pills, if swallowed whole they 
go down easily, but if chewed over, they are instantly spit up. 

The skeptical person asks for proof and demands evidence ; he tests claims by 
how well they work out in practice. His antidote for the original sin is critical analy- 
sis J it is difficult and demanding, for we are forever prey to its temptation. Tim mind 
is often weak— how delicious to be gulled into hclicf. The skeptic is more hoax-proof ; 
but, as I said, it is not easy. 

Somo people believe that education and a good dose of book lean ting Is the only 
cure for gullibility. This i* impoiLmt, but there is no guarantee that it will overcome our 
innate perversity of tlic will to believe. It depends upon the kind of education wo ore 
exposed to, Indeed, some or the most cultivated intellectuals are the most easily gulled by 
the latest fads and fashions of intelkciuat snobbery. Men of practical wisdom often are 
less easily gulled than the wpbisticatcd products of Jho higher learning. There is a kind 
of native intelligence at work as one goes about the business of living : in Gudim? 
why the roof teaks, Ihc toilet is stopped up, the car doesn't start, 


Generally people are most easily gulled when they enter unfamiliar ground away 
from home. Here, they are all too witling to tlirow caution to the wind, to leap in 
wire re as skeptical persons tread cardultv raisin* . 1 ln » 

especially in fields lhat require a smattering of learning tha’t Kullihfilv U ^ U ? M ' H & 
Historically lire best illustration was in religion tliouah it nkn ,,™i! ! ,' S strt,I,gKt ' 

sophy, morality, and polities, NereriboCrelgton i ‘° KleilCE *.rhi , o- 

w as held, sacred, it was especially immune to critical scrutiny by *““* ' l 

there was a great battle between believers and unbeliever JbclL^ ,7 ^ *?“ 5 and 

committed lo the orthodox dogmas, or received o™n«n S U lose who were 

Each age lias hs holy gulls, *e hereto, who were not. 

generation as Hie gospel truths by audmritT ami i»^,“ CU '^J ca gcneratian after 
to accept the received docuim: on fftal r Tll ^ ,libI « «>nlinuc 

Df ral,h 0B d custom. The skeptic 
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questions its veracity, 

Historically the term “freethinker’' was used to describe a person skeptical of 
religious credulity. The freethinker rejected systems of doctrine that rested upon 
dogma, revelation, custom, or authority, and he held that the individual must himself 
investigate— at least in principle— the claims made and abandon any position whose 
validity could not be rationally or evidentially demonstrated. A number of epithets, 
mostly uncomplimentary, have been used by the believers to characterize freethinkers in 
the lustocic debate— l should not say debate, because for a long time they burned free- 
thinkers at the stake. They were the doubters, dissenters, nonconformists, heretics, agno- 
stics, atheists— or stronger : infidels, apostates, miscreants,recu$ants (those who refuse 
to comply with or conform to religious regulations of practices), nullifidians (persons 
Of no faith or religion), minimifiadians (irreligious unbelievers) or, just plain backsliders. 

At the turn of the century the term “rationalist” was often used interchangeably 
With “freethinker”, pointing to those who atempfed to ground religious and other beliefs 
on reason. More recently, the term “humanist” has been used io designate those 
individuals who are skeptical of relish^ faith ; it is supposed to be a code word or a 
more polite term for “atheist,” a word whose usage is still considered to be ia bad 
taste, Mast humanists generally resist the simple equation of atheism and humanism, 
for atheism is primarily a negative rejection, whereas the humanist claims to have a 
mote positive ethical philosophy. Indeed some post-modern humanists define human- 
ism preeminently in ethical terms, Nevertheless, l submit that, whatever else he may 
be, the humanist is at root a skeptic ; and bis natural tendency is io combat gullibility 
wherever it occurs— though, Cod knows, many humanists are prey in their own philo* 
■Sophies to the same vice of original sin as other mortals. 

II 

When I say that the humanist is committed to reason, I mean in two ways } first for 
judging descriptive, cognitive, or explantory truth claims; and second— far more contro- 
versial— for making normative or ethical evaluative and prescriptive judgments. And, 
once embodied in one’s life and culture it has an auitudinal effect on the whole person 
in creating an active disposition. 

Humanists, with freethinkers, rationalists, and atheists, have invariably been 
skeptical about ctassical religious theism. Thus humanism more often than not is in 
opposition to the claims of supcrnaturalists concerning the existence of God. And 
humanists have been skeptics about a whole range of religious phenomena : miracles 
and revelation. Biblical truths, mysticism, immortality of the soul, and personal survival. 

Iq every age there are people of overweening faith, insisting (hat this, . at 
something else is absolutely true, ultimately real, and the source of salvation, even 
though it transcends the limits of ordinary understanding or evidence- Today, we are 
deluged by a whole series of new sects and cults, from demon-possession, exorcism and 
With craft, astrology and occultism, Krishna cults, Scientology and dianctics, UFO’s and 
Chariots of the Gods, to paranormal phenomena. 

Sir J°hn Eccles, brain scientist and Nobel Prize laureate, a colleague of mine at the 
* ® „ ^! ty of Ncw York at Buffalo, is greatly distressed by the current intellectual 

• believes that we may be reaching the demise of Western civilization without 
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bcinc aware of it, with the emergence of these cults of unreason- Stephen Toulmiu irt 
“Thu Alexandrian Trap” (htocounter, January raises the same fears ; Are w<- 

witrjessinc the end of enlightenment and science, now under attack after three centu- 
ries? Or is il rather, as I suspect, that our perverse streak gullibility— wlucli requires 
battling in every age. is reappearing ? With the collar* of the traditional orthodox 
religions, many pwple tend to grasp new faiths and new cults, Still, II md r.o real 
difference between Christianity, Mohammedanism, the IQtli-century Mimnonism of 
Joseph Smith, the Christian Science of Mary Baker Eddy, Jehovah's Witnesses, or 
Rosicrucians, as earlier mythologies and seels, and seme present-day exuberances. 
What is the difference between a ruyih founded by a poor itinerant carpenter In 
Galileo and die cult of a teenage guru in a silver Rolls Uoyce, A cult is u uoutraditi* 
onai mystery religion or rite for the initialed, uol yet accepted hy the Establishment. 
Once it i« adopted, it becomes an established religion, But most of today's religions 
were yesterday's culls : they alt strain credulity . I am afraid that wo most likely will 
have cults and seels as a permanent pari of the social landscape, for they seem to (III a 
deep psychological need : 4 search for meaning, identity, security, certainty, and hope in 
a changing and puling world. 


If the humanist is a skeptic, what are his grounds for bdief 1 My answer is that they 
are the tire* as those used by ordinary men hv everyday life, sa ho teds claims dose to 
him. The scientific method Is common sense extended and formalized by scientists and 
logicians. Yet these are not different in kind, only in elaboration and rigor. I sltould 
perhaps u* the term ' ftongallibilliy” to describe a responsible and objective procedure 
by which we test truth claims in many areas of life. 1 can only sketch this method. 

Fir si. there is the demand for clear linguistic definitions. If we want to decide 
whether something is true or false, we need to get rid of ambiguities and confusions 
caused by vague abstractions. We need to clarify the meaning of the language used. A 
term or sentence must have some identifiable referent or interpretation based upon 
human experience, directly or indireedy. if it is to hare cognitive significance and 
meaning. The empiricist criterion, the principles of verifiability and nontalsifiability, the 
pragmatic criterion, alt point to this same requirement of experience. Here, I am not 
referring to all linguistic terms and sentences, but only to those within the context of 
descriprion ; nof am I excluding those items of language that have different functions 
and uses, such as moral, analytic, expressive, or petformatory functions. 


Second, were u the bedrock insistence upon evidence, supporting tests, "the 
damned facts as they -are called, to test the claim. To accept a belief; there must be 
some range of observable data. One can perhaps dispute about what constitutes evidence 


or about the nature of experience itself. Here we are referring to an individual's own 
direct cxjxirienee, or that of second -or third-haad testimony that is imp^Ny 
obtamed. 1 surety am not able to check out cch occurrence myself, yet if I believe that 

- ** * *r« to dj 
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independent confirmations and that cannot be repeated by competent observers must be 
questioned. The evidence for a belief surely need not be direct, it often is not in the 
most advanced theoretical sciences, yet there must be some independent predictive test 
that will confirm the hypothesis. 

Third is the criterion of logical validity. We can ask whether the belief is 
internally contradictory, whether it is logically consistent with other well-founded 
beliefs that we hold. 

Fourth, w a also test ideas by bow well they serve us in practice. Beliefs are judged 
by whether they are convenient in helping us to explain data or resolve problems. To 
evaluate ideas in pragmatic terms is surely never sufficient in itself. We cannot say 
simply that ideas without supporting evidence or reasons arc true because they work, 
- Nevertheless the pragmatic criterion may be a factor that we consider in a reasoned 
justification for a belief. 

To illustrate the use of objective criteria: Widespread reference to demon- 
possession, Canned by The Exorcist* awakens public iniecest, Yet until careful scientific 
tests are introduced we ought to be skeptical. Blatty's novel violates every canon of 
objectivity. The notebooks of the alleged Georgetown case of possession are locked 
away, The chief -witnesses were an hysterical mother and two impressionable Jesuit 
priests. ’'Possession” is a psychological abnormality— a split personality— that can be 
explained in psychopathological terms, without need for demonological explanations, 

The above in some broad sense describes wliat 1 consider to be the principles 
that govern nongullibility ; they make up what constitutes more or less an objective 
method for testing belief claims. But there arc other aspects to objectivity. These not 
only guide inquiry, but they characterize the normative attitude. 

Fifth, where wc do not have sufficient supporting data, we ought to suspend or 
withhold judgment. We should be doubtful of whatever has not beta adequately 
verified. Skepticism and agnosticism accordingly arc important responses for areas in 
which we do not, as yet, have sufficient evidence. On many topics, then, we should have 
no opinion until all the data arc in. That UFOs exist is surely possible ; that we were 
Yisitcd by intelligent beings from other planets is possible, I do not find Van Danikea’s 
alleged evidence for this thesis convincing, however. 

Sixth »s the principle of fallibilism, as Charles Peirce labds it. Beliefs should be 
taken as tentative hypotheses, no more than probable, open lo revision in the light of 
new evidence. New facts need to be accounted for, and if they cannot then the theories 
must be modified. The world view of common sense is often mistaken. Wc should not 
be restricted by existing scientific or commonscnsc explanations or the World. Thus we 
need to be willing to introduce new theories that go beyond the prevailing perspective, 
whether in ordinary life or in the sciences. When I refer to common sense, I simply 
mean that at some point wc need to test our hypotheses by hard evidence. Related to 
tiiis is the need to keep lire door open to inquiry. We should be willing to Investigate 
any area. Wc should not foreclose future investigation on a priori grounds. 

Seventh is the need to be rtxcptivc lo creative imagination, new hypotheses, 
alternative explanations, fresh departures in thought. Subjective intuition and intro- 
spection may be important as the source of novel ideas. While they may help to 
originate ideas, however, they cannot at the same time validate them. It is one thing to 
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have a glimmer of a new possibility ; it is another to maintain that therefore it is true. 
1 reiterate, we. need continually to check the authenticity of ideas by independent 
evidence. 


IV 

There are certain objections that haw been raised to the above procedures. Critics 
maintain that the logical -empirical method is arbitrary, excluding by definition whatever 
cannot meet its antecedent criteria, tliat this closes us to glimpses of tliu ''transcendent," 
or that It cuts us off from forms of subjective truths lb.it cannot be known in any 
other way. 

1 am perplexed by these objections. We should not dogmatically preclude any kind 
of knowledge. As l have already indicated, we must always leave titc door ajar to 
unsuspected possibilities ; we must always bo prepared for now dimensions itt experience 
and thought. Surely, our knowledge of tin universe is meager, given tbo vast infinity of 
events. Surely, there are many things that we do not now know that we will uncover in 
the future. Wo must not insist that our present world-view or the existing categories of 

our understanding are final. But when all i$ said and done, however, wo still bare the 
question of where do we go from here. What are the options that are proposed, which 
beliefs shall we accept 1 Here the only approach to take is a responsible ono-ict uj 
weigh claims os they are introduced. If somcoae claims to havo a new belief or theory, 
a new range of fact, a new kind of expanded conscious toss, let us examine it carefully' 
Perhaps he has discovered something, liut then, we must examine not only his experience 
or findings, but bis interpretations and explanations of them and what he infers on the 
basis of his inquiry. In all such matters, I would be at a loss to know haiy to proeccd- 
unless the proponent of a new truth is clear about what ho means, is coherent and 

maker sense, trnd allows us to check his beliefs by reference to our own experiem* and 
those of others. We should always be willing to investigate new visions of the universe 
and pose new questions-but none of this can be accepted as true until it is 

delude life of them. But we should also not deiuTo^K T "* to 

point to, if anything, unless and nnlil we cm certify or validate their ^ - thty ™ aa or 
always lurking, as I have said, a danger that i$ 

gullibility— wilt overwhelm ns. There aw large arcil^of the unfcnr!^""!. *° 

powers or untapped experience that may await further arA-mm T and eTCn vast 
proceed to investigate and explore tLm. without - P “ ' but a ®* lQ > lui “s 

portend. For exampte, we should be wS wJiat dlc * 

paranormat phenomena— wirhom drawine mcrutr^ i - 5CQSOry P^Ption and 
evidence as to what they mean about man or the U BB J hlni4 ° E ttlc basis of sketchy 


" bestt discms “r- descriptive claims at 


is a whole area of life where what is 
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stake is not what we believe hut what we ought to value or do, how we ought to 
live. Again, there is a tendency to rush in— to follow astrology, to go on a crash diet, 
to enroll in an encounter group, to devote one’s Hie to God or country, socialism, or 
sexual hedonism. 

We are living through a moral revolution today that in many respects is a 
humanistic revolution. This involves among its values : a new sense of individual free- 
dom ; the need to humauize alienating institutions, to actualize the human potential, to 
recognize the equal rights or all groups in society, to extend participatory democracy to 
a whole range of social institutions, and to build a genuine world community: 

Many people representing different points of view today claim to be humanistic in 
their concern. The question that I want to raise is whether and to what degree reason 
can intervene. Can. objective criteria play a role in warranting value judgements ? 

This is the most complex area, Tor the moral life is full of feeling and passion, ' 
impulse and habit. 

We surely recognize that there arc: important uses for reason in ordinary life. 
Whatever one’s values or norms, it is possible to avoid stupid mistakes, foolish or 
impetuous action, and to use practical reason to control life, moderate desires, mollify 
passions, and direct actions. 

Thus we say that some people are reasonable. They have horse sense, good sense, 
plain sense, and sound judgment. They manifest prudence and foresight. They are level- 
headed, sensible, thoughtful, sagacious, experienced, or deliberate in making choices, On 
the other hand, gullibility in belief has its counterpart in choice and action. Some people 
ate foolish, irrational, imprudent, impetuous, artless, or inexperienced in their conduct, 
They manifest a notable lack of wisdom in life. They may bungle and botch, blunder 
and fumble In their choices. They are, if extreme, niuddleheadcd, mutton headed, thick- 
skulled, fathcadcd, boneheaded, noodleheadcd, or empty headed 1 These are the people 
wire cannot see an inch before their noses, or are willing to cut off their noses to spito 
their faces ; they don’t have enough sense to come in out of the rain, or they invariably 
put the cart before the horse, or are penny-wise and pound-foolish, don’t know their 
elbows from holes in the ground (to mix metaphors), arc apt to go on wild-goose chases, 
have too many irons in the fire, play with fire, are willing to buy a pig in a poke, count 
their chickens before they arc hatched ; they tend to bark up the wrong tree or to carry 
coals to Newcastle, They arc, if you will, the nincompoops of tills world I 

VI 

Wliat I am suggesting by this string of synonyms and proverbs h that there is a kind 
of critical intelligence in judging values and making choices : in buying a house, select- 
ing a mate, taking a trip to Florida, or studying for an examination. There is, if you 
will, a practical logic of decision-making, which wc all recognize. This is analogous, in 
part, at least, to the use of objective intelligence in formulating beliefs about the uurld. 
What arc its characteristics in outline ? 

First, practical intelligence seeks to define values, ends, gpals, to understand 
wants and needs, to be dear about interests and ideals. 

Second, it seeks to ground choices to some extent in a knowledge of the context 
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of action, aa inquiry into the circumstances in Ike situation, the facts of the ease. We 
cannot make intelligent choices unless we know what is at stake, and this includes 
knowledge of the causal determinants of the present states of affairs. 

Third, there is here involved a process of deliberation in which judgments arc 
examined and evaluated, in part by their consistency with other values that we hold. 

Fourth, this involves an evaluation on the one hand of the means at our disposal 
the alternatives and available options before us, as well as an appraisal of Hie proba- 
ble consequence of One course of action rather than the next. In a deliberative process 
we calculate costs ami efficiencies, anticipate likely elfcets and results, and then decide 
whether or not it is worth it Practical Intel licence requites both a realistic appraisal 
of our powers and opportunities, a. willingness to engage in creative experiment, and 
soniu sense of out limits and constraints. 

There is then a significant dilfcrcnco between a choice based upon a reflective 
prow»s of inquiry and one based upon capricious or impulsive reaction-bet wocn a 
reasonable person and a nincompoop. If I were to locate a second sin, a perverse 
streak within our nature, it would be mom/ niuempoopery. The contrasting humanist 
vrtuo is to est of the &u.l of inowiedge, of good and evil. Alas, nmcompamerv like 
? n “ ty ' 14 1)50 Wldc!y dUtribuwd 3mon G human beings who stoutly resist moral 
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life and happiness is a human, goal, including the satisfaction of basic needs and 
creative actualization. But the humanist does not seek to impose a set oF values to 
suppress individuals. The good and the right begin— as John Stuart Mill said -with 
existing human desires and wants. Reason as a constitutive principle intervenes in 
the processes of human valuing, seeking to revise them, and negotiate possible diffe- 
rences in the light of intelligent appraisals. This enables continuing processes of 
reconstruction. 

Given the great pace or social and technological change in post-industrial 
society, the old morality cannot always be easily stretched- Only new moral princi- 
ples, appropriate to present desires and future needs, seem appropriate. Only critical 
intelligence can help us to clear our way onto new terrain. 

It is apparent that it is possible lo be a humaaist in Ibis second sense-helping 
to develop a new morality— without being a humanist in the first sense — being a skeptic- 
in religion. Secular humanists have many allies within the churches in their efforts to 
mold a new morality. Similarly, one can be a skeptic in religion 3nd yet intransigent 
in his moral values ; some secular humanists are Authoritarian in morality. Thus there 
are two senses of humanism : one in regard to belief and other in regard to values. 
Though, here, I must also point out that many so-called ethical humanists often get 
carried away by emotion. One can be committed to “humanistic values” in the present 
context in an unthinking and fanatic way. I have in mind certain excesses in humani- 
stic psychology and education : for example, those who emphasize affective education 
and ignore congitive development, or stress freedom and ignore self- discipline, or are 
against hangups, yet ignore soetal responsibility. They are all too often moved more 
by passion and rhetoric than by reason. 

If, as I have argued, the basic element in the humanist point of view U the use 
of critical intelligence in belief and action, then there can be no absolute or final val- 
ues that we need— not even those that we presently defend— but a constant process of 
inquiry. Of central significance here is the importance of cognitive and moral educa- 
tion for children and young adults. The schools should attempt to teach children how 
to think, how to detect deception, how to avoid gullibility, but also how to engage 
in moral reGection. The most appropriate kind of moral education is that which 
emphasizes awareness, inquiry, growth— not one that seeks blindly to impose values or 
inculcate virtues as the be- all and end-all of moral instruction. The colleges and 
universities have a vital role here too : in education in the liberating arts— humanistic 
and scientific— in order to keep alive the sense of wonder, to expand the horizons of 
knowledge, to be able to formulate critical value judgments. 

VIII 

Tli us humanism is no! to be defended simply as equivalent to a set of episte- 
mological principles. For although an essential characteristic of humanism is its commit- 
incut to objective criteria or knowledge, the difference between the statement of 
epistemological luela-ethlca! criteria and humanism is that the latter invokes 
a commitment to a set of rules of evidence and validation that is nornutivc. In other 
words humanism is basically, whether in epistemology or ethics proper, a normative 
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chia,} posture, which seeks to ground knowledge and values Oft autonomous grounds, 
to judge all tiuih claims by icftrcnta to independent seasons, and to develop the 
ftea mind. If epistemological principles ate developed in a purely intellectual sphere 
they ate apt to lack all conviction. Only when they arc embodied in the whole per- 
sonality and culture, and rooted deeply within the psychology of mol ivalion and 
action, can they inspire corwictiop and force. People need to be inoculated against 
original sin, but unless reason is ingrained in their psychological makeups they are 
liable to get tripped. 

Humanism then is first and foremost a normative ethical posture, perhaps even 
the basis for a new religious commitment. In the best sense, this form of ethical 
humanism expresses high ideals that can move and stimulate humans to aspire. What 
higher constitutive normative principle of individual and social life than a commit- 
ment to reason ? Though we need to point out that the commitment to reason In any 
culture requires continuing efforts and Hot the achievements ot the previous genera- 
tion will not necessarily prevail for the next, given the powerful natural impetus for 
gullibility and notieonipoopery, both of which need to be overcome. 

Paul Kurtz is editor of The Humanist magazine and professor of philosophy at 
the Sute University of New York at Buffalo. He is on the board of directors of tbo 
American Humanist Association and the international Humanist and Ethical Union, 
and on the editorial board of Question, the humanist journal published in Groat 
Britain. Dt. Paul Kurt 2 is the author of a great many books, Indudlag The Fullness 
of Life (Horizon, 1574). Decision and the Condition of Mon (University of Wnslungtou. 
Press, 1965), and he has edited The Himwtst AUermthe (Prometheus, 'Pemberton, 
1973), Moral Problems In Contemporary Society (Preatire Halt, 1968), A Catholic 
Humanist Dialogue (with Msgr. A. Doadeyenc, Pember'.oc, 1973), and Tolerance and 
SetaluMn '. A Marxist Humanist Dialogue (Belgrade, 1970). This article is an effort 
to bring a historic sense of humanism into a hreader focus, 
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The Religion We Need 


From the time immemorial religion has been, the craving and support of a vast bulk of 
mwiklcd. A history of the mankind reveals this very fact. Religion connotes a distinct 
type of consciousness about the notion of the most Supreme and most elevated. It 
signifies an attitude towards the Truth accepted by heart with due faith acd capable of 
transforming one’s conduct and even life. It is not a mere supposition. It is a hearty 
acceptance of the supreme truth in the light of one’s enlightening knowledge. That is 
why the nature of religion has changed from age to ag 15 * wd from individual to 
individual. Where religion has been accepted as the common creed, even there indivi- 
duals have concealed in their hearts certain variations. Of course, such variations have 
been less in number where the individual* have been least inclined towards independent 
thinking or where rational thinking could not be developed to the desirable extent. But 
as rationality has become alive and awakened, this tendency of varitation has tried to 
assert itself. This is why there was a terrific unity in the individual constituting the 
original tribes. But the modern societies cannot find such a unity of faith in their foids. 

But a more fundamental question is whether we Deed religion at all in the modern 
period ? An answer to this question underlines the importance of religion itself. Religion 
has bcen’said to mean according to Chamber’s Twentieth Century Dictionary “belief in, 
recognition of, or an awakened sense of, a higher unseen controlling power of powers, 
with the emotion and morality connected therewith : rites or worship”. Therefore, there 
is no dispute as to tire fad that religion means two tilings ; first, belief in a higher 
power, and second, morality connected therewith. Now these bath are very important. 
A person derives his attitude towards the world from his basic concept about the 
Supreme. IT a person believes in a God that is pleased only with help and cooperation 
rendered to one’s fellow beings, one shall try to cooperate with one’s fellow-beings and 
will inculcate a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Then it should be noted that the word ‘God f should mean not only the Supreme 
Being of monotheistic religions, the Creator ; it shoold also mean and does mean the 
object of excessive devotion- It should be remembered that this object of excccssive 
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devotion can be anything ranging from a spiritual and superhuman entity to any ideal 
of life that can excite a feeling of attachment acd desirability in a human heart. If w 
restrict the meaning of the term God meidy for a superhuman entity we do not go deep 
into the inner meaning of the terra God and therefore sometimes try lo criticise or even 
condemn religion. There cannot be any religion without a God if we interpret the term 

'God’ in this rational manner and OT to understand the true connotation of the terra 

‘reliEinn’. ir we are not liberal enough to understand tho broad meaning of the terra 
God, wo shall be constrained to exclude Jainism. Buddhism and even Advaitism from 
thjo realm of religion altogether. It should be kept in mind that those people who 
restrict the meaning of God to a superhuman entity, as well as those people who tty 10 
condemn religion like Karl Marx by describing it as “the opium of the people" make 
the common mistake of not gcaspiug the true import of the term religion. The former 
condemn the latter by calling the latter as atheists, while the latter repay the compli- 
ments by describing the former as cheats. But in their unwanted cxubcorancc both fail 
miserably in understanding the spirit of religion and therefore miho a blunder. It is 
forgotten that true religion is invariably univcrsalistie, constructive humanistic and 
desirable in character, and is never a tendency that can demand our condemnation. It Is, 
moreover, not a set orcertain tenets and principles accepted on paper or verb ally but 
denied In oclnai conduct. B is essentially an inner faith (hat transforms an individual 
mentally and therefore expresses itself in the actual conduct and character. Where such 
a sincerity of character and conduct is absent there one cannot find any Iraco of religion 
whatsoever. This point should be noted with utmost care. Generally what goes under 
the name of religion is merely insincerity hidden under die garb of an outward show, 
This typo of imposture and deceit cannot be called religion by any means. 

Wo have slated herein above that religion signifies acceptance of certain truth as 
ihc highest troth of life and then conforming one's Character and conduct to it This 
statement must be understood very clearly. There arc two types of people in this world. 
According to one type of people, spirit Is the sole reality of life and God Is the ultimate 
objective of human life. But there is another point of view which believes that nobody 
can see God and no rational proof caa establish His existence. Their religion consists 
only In aiming at ihc ideal of social welfare and cohesion. Humanity is the only God ; 
to serve it is the onty worship. 

In a way belli tlicrf standpoints are not contradictory. The former view too 
believes that God ir pleased only through a. service of lU beings. But the Wire nature is 
derived from God. Hence God » 3 reality that transcends tire visible world. The second 
view on the other hand docs not think is proper to ootinuto tire existence of God at all . 
But so far as both the views are concerned they agree in the service of mankind. There 
is, however, one difference between the two . The former view is at Limes distorted by 
fanatics and sometimes 3 division is created in the fold of mankind in the name of 
religion. Hutdul and Muslims have been divided in this manner. Even the followers of 
the same sect are divided into subsrets due to this befogged altitude. However this 
should be kept in mind tbar religion cannot be held responsible far such dislortations 
nor can it be condemned far tbe defects or the faltowm. If at all blame is lo be laid at 
the doors of any body, it should be laid at the doors of the individual who refuses to be 
whgUtntd due to Uts undeveloped mtionaliiy and persists in his wrong attitude The 
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evil ami unenlightened education as well as misleading preselling by the priests and the 
leaders of religious folds also play their own part in this direction. The second view, 
however, does not admit such conTusion as the aim is clear like day-tight. 

One should not be surprised therefore that the former view of religion has some- 
times been, severely criticised by certain social thinkers like Marx. The world has seen 
that many atrocities have been perpetrated in the holy name of religion. People bave 
been subjected to the worst possible exploitation, persecution, violence in the sacred 
name of religion. People were taught to tolerate everything by the selfish religious beads 
who joined the ruling powers to subserve their own petty ends. The rulers also helped 
such elements because they found in religion that power wliich can deaden the spirit of 
revolt and give a spirit of complaisance on the part of the public which gave rulers 
security and protection which were not otherwise possible. 

U should not be imagined that all religious leaders were of this nasty kind. In fact 
only the counterfeit religious hearts thus conspired against the welfare of the common 
men. The true and devout religious hearts made tremendous sacrifice to get justice to 
the underdogs. An impartial reading of the history of roarkind shall convince every 
human heart that real religion has always produced brave souls like Buddha, Socrates, 
Gandhi etc,, who sacrificed even personal comfort to get the wellbeing of one and all. 
We should, therefure, be very careful when we read the criticism of the institution of 
religion. In fact every such criticism is ibe criticism of only fake and false religion. 
True religion remains unaffected by such criticism. It is unfortunate that in a craze of 
coudemiug cruelly and exploitation people descended to tbe level of be heading the 
tsuth itself. 

Those who believe in a supernatural enitity like God in a way serve mankind in a 
much better way than a humanist who does not believe ia the existence of God at all. 
The reason lying bchiod this fact is that a person believing in God has a sentiment that 
everything is replete with God and filled with His presence. Her.cc if any being is hurt, 
it would ainuuni to hurting the Supreme. A God- intoxicated person, therefore, loves 
every being from the bottom of his bean. His dominant ambition is to please his Lord. 
It is his natural urge. The humanist on the other hand does not have that background 
of emotional fervour. It is a well-known fact that a mere intellectual man cannot rise 
t to that height of self-sacrifice to which a God-intoxicated man can easily ascend. A 
humanist standing merely on the ground of intellectuality not ripened in the emotional 
warmth is always in a danger of losing his horizon. 

Tlic two approaches meet, however, on fists point that the ideal of serving 
humanity, or to express the same thing in other terms, to oppose the forces of suppres- 
sion and oppression is a covctahk ideal. Any person wtva a swnte that supports 

injustice either fails to imhibc the meaning of religion or purposely distorts the import 
of religion. Any erectly and ignorant acts perpetrated ia the name of religion cannot 
spoil or soil the l rue nature of religion just as tve can not assert from certain cases of 
food-poisoning that food is had. Gandhi has rightly stated, "Religion is not what is 
grasped by the brain but by the hearts." (IPi/ and Wisdom of Mahatma Gandhi , 
edited by N.B. Sen, p. 191, I960). Rudtiakrishnan asserts "True religious life must 
express itself in Tore and aim at the unity of mankind. Bead necklaces, rosaries, triple 
paint on forehead, or putting on aslres, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, meditation, or 
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image worship do not purify a. man as service of fellaw-cnalures does,” {Occasional 
Speeches and iVrttinss, 1950, pc 260) It must bu remerntwed dial ritualism docs not 
meatt religion. Religion must go deeper and punfy an individual heart to ibis extent 
that the twees of selfishness, cupidity, personal ambition. temporal avarices all are 
destroyed and a warm-hearted attachment for the Lord is bora. It is something basically 
different from superstition. Kabir declared very emphatically that the Lord cannot be 
realised through Wwa' or ritual* like shaving the head etc. Truly religious personali- 
ties like, Buddha, Chr,si, Gandhi, tie., taw always worked against the superstition and 
oppression. They loved man. Religious soul never makes any compromise with 
injustice, nc> ex hows before cruelly and power, never cares for prestige or self- 
aggrandisement. They are the uncompromising rebels against social injustice and 
inequity. They are the faux-uproouis, fermenters and the sons of rightous revolution. 
Thelc revolution, is so lofty that they fight, but never crave for any prize ; they struggle, 
but always try to give the maximum benefit to the sufferers. They are content with 
thorns and offer the flowers to humanity ; they are eager to suffer, but never desire any 
reward fox their acts. Their movements art, therefore, truly constructive and creative in 
nature. They always make a bold bid to take humanity to the height of prosperity and 
real happiness, Gandhi rebelled against colonialism, fought against it throughout his 
whole life, but never paused lo share ihc prosperity and prestige and rushed to the 
places where the sufferers were hit and needed him most Where one finds any super- 
stition or dinging to the past tradition rather blindly, one should ha sure that there is 
no (race of religion, or under ihc covet of religion irreligion is hidden, 

True religion, is always ceaselessly working for rejuvenation of humanity, for the 
betterment of mankind, for the real and constoretwa transformation of man and 
society. Religion, does not reject the world- It only gives it new shape, new face ; it dj. 
solves the traces of ugliness, and ruins the forces of destruction and oppression. Its 
ultimate objective is vtt'J. being of one and all (loka-samgralui), And the revolution 
brought about hy religion is more abiding, more effective, mate constructive tiurt the 
one preached by a mere humanist wlio has merely intellectual attachment for it. 

Religion is essentially all-comprehensive and integrative in nature. It affects ey«y 
aspect of human conduct. Poems and stork*, plays and films, preaching and teaching, 
science and technology, politics and social conduct all arc given new shape and form 
by religion which brings about a Unique change in their nature and being. It need not 
be added thatthh dungc is always ennstmetive and never destructisc. It always tries 
to bring people together ; !l always endeavours to bring about prosperity and happi- 
ness to wry member of mankind without aBy distinction or difference. Religion has a 
capacity of enlarging the personality of an individual to a very enormous extent The 
individual ceases to be an individual, nr.d becomes the world in his thought and 
conduct. Therefore he goes beyond the confine* 0 f selfishness. A. rehgin« » u l therefore 


"The stream or life that runs through my veins 
night and day runs thioogji world 
and toft cc* in rtijthmic measures. 
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It is the same life that shoots in joy 
through the dust of the earth 
in numberless blades of grass and breaks 
into tumultous waves of leaves and flowers. 

It is the same life that is rocked 

in the ocean-cradle of birth and of death, 

in ebb and in flow, 

I feci my limbs are made glorious 
by the touch of this world of life- 
And my pride is from the life-throb of ages 
dancing in my blood this moment” 

(Tagore's Giianjali , No. 69) 

“A handful of dust could hide your signal 
when I did not know its meaning. 

Now that I am wiser I read it in all 
that hid it before. 

It is painted in patterns of flowors ; 
waves Sash it from their foam ; 
hills hold it high on their summits. 

1 had my face turned from you, 
therefore I lead the letters awry 
and knew not their meaning.” 

(Tagore's Fruit- Gathering, No. 5) 

And “When to a mm who understands, the Self has become all things, what sorrow, 

what trouble can there fat to him who once beheld that unity ?’ (Hu Vp'amad) 

A Cod intoxicated person always prays : 

“This is my prayer to thee, my Lord- 

give me the strength to make my love fruitful in service.” 

(Giianjali, 36) 

“Give me the strength never to disown the poor 

or bend my knees before insolent might.” (Gitanjali, 36) 

A truly religious soul rebels against every social injustice 
because God is not present in the temples, mosques or churches ; 

“He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
and where the path-maker is breaking stones. 


He is with them in sun and in shower, 
and his garment is covered with dust.” 


(Gitanjali, It) 
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TIus result is that a truly religious soul discards every vain formalism . 

This aspect of religion has to be grasped very firmly by a true follower of 
religion. If this aspect is neglected or ignored to any extent, the result can prove very 
disastrous for the individual and the world 

A spiritual craving is a very laudable objective. l)ut for an average man such an 
endeavour has no much significance, because he has his own 'doubts about the very 
existence of soul and Cod. But he can certainly perceive the outward conduct of the 
individual devoted to the Lord. If his conduct has social value, the religion becomes 
valuable ; and if his conduct is anti-social in character, it becomes fruitless and vain, 

’ Every age demands certain modi Scat ion ia our attitude towards religion, social 
outlook", political pattern, in fact, every such thing. Therefore, in the modern age wo 
should be fully prepared to reorient our view about religion. Religion in the modern 
period lo ha uptodate must pay excessive importance to tile social and individual 
aspects of religion. For the common men these aspects are important. Thu spiritual 
side of religion is not very important for them. If wo try to interpret and define it in 
terms of socially construcltve attitude alone then there shall not be any occasion for 
It) criticism, nor there shall be any opportunity of its being misinterpreted. The 
modeen religion must be free from any occult tinge and must be scientific in nature. 

Wo should not forget that the unscientific nature of dogmatic, religious beliefs 
and the socially destructive tendency of religious practices tus brought sharp criticism 
or religion from some of the most gifted persons of history. At present when a scien- 
tific pattern of thinking his become an inseparable part of the mental equipment of 
individual minds, it it not possible for us to revive faith in religion by simply emphasi- 
2lag its spiritual content, or its attachment to the Divine arul the Superhuman Entity 
Let us not forget that the myths of creation are daily being repudiated by modern 
astronomy and geology ; the crude notions about mind and soul of the yesterdays are 
being challenged by the modern sciences of psychology and biology ; supernatural 
events of die olden pariod are being explained in terms of natural activities in the 
domain of sew ices. We are no long* satisfied by accepting email notions of God 
uncritically ; we want a clear and an ambiguous proof of His tx Lienee, [f wo slick to 
the old notions and items of raith of the oldea religion in this age of ra liana lily and 
critical thirling, wo canr.ul hope any future of religion. 

, „ “ *""««*» 10 “ i,icfac »«««dcrn sciences which are serving mankind 
better than the ulden religion Wo must g.ve rcligwo a garb of rationality and divest it 
olT ns crude, uncritical garb, lo this context two thinkers from the casl and west arc 
ready lo support us. Radhakrishnan declares 'Dhanna is an elastic tissue which clothes 

In 171 b °1 y ‘,- f rr 14 100 l l Bht 11 wUJ ^ * a * acd w shlJI Iwvc lawlessness, 
anarchy and revolutmj. ff u is too loose it will strip us and impede our movement It 
should not be too far bchrnd, or too Tar ahead of, intelligent public opinion." 

{Religion ami Society, 1948. p. l]9) 

In the same strain Whitehead adds : 

“Religion will not regain Us old power until it can r,r~ ■ , 

“ fa, u. ■»«*!= 
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requires continual development" 

{Science ami the Modern IVorld, 1926, p. 235) 

Hence religion must be prepared to accept a change— a change in the emphasis to 
be laid on the socially constructive tendencies. If this change is emphasized and the 
mystical element is subordinated, then religion can become a mighty force. Man is 
essentially a rational being and as such necessarily a religions being because religion is 
but the other name of an enlightened social tendency that tries to serve society in a 
sincere manner. U. Thithila in his work The Path of the Buddha has stated : 

“It (religion) means truth, that which really is. It also means law, the law which 
exists in. a man’s own heart and mind. It is the principle of righteousness. Dharma, 
this law of righteousness, exists not only in a man’s heart and mind ; it exists in the 
universe also. All the universe is an embodiment and revelation of dharma. When the 
moon rises and sets, the rains come, the crops grow, the seasons change, it is because 
of dharma, for dharma is the law residing in the universe which makes matter act in 
the ways revealed by the studies of modern science in physics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany, and astronomy. Dharma is the true nature of every existing thing, animate 
and inanimate.” 

The murks of true religion are love for truth, respect for humanity, readiness of 
making any amount of self-sacrifice, and greatest identification with the widest possible 
extent of humanity. 

For all must lnvc tho human form, 

in heathen, Turk or Jew ; 

Where mercy, peace and piety dwelL 

'■There God is dwelling too.” 

We can bring about the distinction between the old religion by stating that the 
new religion helps a person to love humanity from the bottom of his heart. 

Coupled with this social aspect is an individual aspect of religion. An individual 
who has drunk deep at the fountain of religion gets an exciting joy at the cffacement of 
his ego and at enlarging it to this extent that the entire world becomes his own self. 
Thus religion is socially constructive and internally an agency yielding supreme joy 
which rises with utter spontaneity. Such an enlargement Of individual self need not 
rest on the acceptance of a God ; it can very well spring from an acceptance of certain 
lofty ideal. Religion docs not care whether God exists or not ; it only cares whether an 
individual has accepted an ideal that is as big as the world itself and his actual conduct 
cowfasms to this l&tal 

I recommencd acceptance of such an ideal by all the people. Then we shall cease 
to classify people as Muslims or Hindus, Christians or Jews or Communists and non- 
Communists. Only then the new world of our dream shall arise, because to be in 
contact with the old customary religious sects is to kill the very spirit of enlightened 
religion. 
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Antigone : Study in Conflict 


lli« result of ihcir adherence to two confficiir.e ethical prinripl” " 

legUlmale no long as they are not universalized. Hegel wrote ^ f WhlC * m 

In this case, family love, what is holy, what k.u„„. . .1 , 
inner feeling, and which because ot this is also called to law if tT" ^ 3nd to 
comes mto collision with the law of the Stale. Croon is 1° htf e ° dj ‘ 

moml power, Creoo is not in the wrong • ZwS2£ ‘ *« taUf a 

the authority of government, is to be held to respect aJthlt «?, “l ° f fhe Sla,e ' 
the Infraction of the law. Each of these tw> sidcf ^;, ? vaAmsal follows 
powers and has only one of ° f ^ moral 

sideline*, here, and the meaning of eternal j«ti~ !-’ J ^ 6l * ineilt ° f one- 
end m injustice Just because they arc oivc-sidd^ u° Wn 11 lhis > lhat both 
obtain justice too. 1 1 shall that this inte£ “ ^ ^ &Ue ^Ih 

rn n<- — "•••:*-« j- .. - " ^relation is mistaken, that Anti- 

“ Bn ' , Ulat Crcon was a tyrant, 


»*■»» argue that this intemreinti,- 
ne was justified in her actions bur Creon wm 
d that the principles which be espoused cannot 


. u “ c '“toon was a 
; 00 Given moral justiflea! 


One of the reasons for critics not having seen that r' 

have been too greatly impressed by bis opening srelh^- WiB a tJ7ant » *Imt the 
etuc 0 public service, makes such a magnifil.J^* . li “ *“■*• ™ eloquent del 
colored uto,l critics’ view of Creon*, char^^h ™P r « s ‘ Dr > lhat it has undul 

hat h= E « I “ n , W ° uW appcar a *™*SS*fe kL^ y J “* ipxch fr0IT > whic 
•*«thc ts in tcahty a tyrant, ran be seen i„ cv« ,i“ f J?’ mdica “°"s is not so 

t. Gt W.llidn r ricntlrich UrrrL i~, um . , 

' j-™.. * . 
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Crcou is quick to label Etoclcs a hero and Polyniecs a traitor. However, tlicrc 
aw reasons for betas wary of this evaluation. According to one account Etoclcs and 
Polynices were twins and agreed to rule in alternate years, but at the end of the first 
year Etoclcs refused to give up the throne. According to another account, one given by 
Sophocles himself in the later play Oedipus at Coloite, Polyniecs was the elder hrot- 
licr and, therefore, legitimate heir to the throne. If cither of these accounts were acce- 
pted, then it would be Etoclcs and not Polyniecs who was the traitor. All that we arc 
told in the Antigone is that the hrothers quarreled. Polyniecs was banished and return- 
ed with an army to besiege the city, and they killed one another in battle. We have 
only Crcon*s word, then that Polyniecs was a traitor. 

Creon also accuses Polyniecs of intending to hum the temples and to enslave 
the people, but once again wo have only his word that this was the ease. Polyniecs 
may have planned only a palace revolution, i.c., his quarrel may have been only with 
Etoclcs and his followers, not with the people of Thebes. 

Since Creon remained in Thehes raihcr than flee with Polyniecs, it is reasonable 
to assume that lie was a supporter of Etoclcs. If so his decree that Etoclcs be given a 
state hurial with honors, while Poly races* body is to bo left in the field to bo devoured 
hy dogs and vultures, was a highly partisan act. Since there were likely supporters of 
Polynices among the people, it was also an imprudent act. Prudence would have 
dictated actions to heal wounds, not actions which might prolong conflict. Creon 
batted of Polynices seems to have been so great that he was not content to see him 
dead ; lie wanted to heap even further indignities upon him. Finally, in issuing the 
decree Creon acted hastily. Although he later says that he values advice, he issued the 
decree hofore he called the elders together. He called them together only to inform 
them of his action. 

Creon not only remained with Etoclcs hut was his uncle, so it is likely that he 
held some position in the government. If this were true, it would account for the 
seeming anomaly that white he lias been king for less than a day lie is treated and 
acts as though ho had held office much longer. If he had held office previously, his 
tyrannical character wonM no doubt have been well known to the people of Thebes. 
This would explain the fear which the guard exhibited in reporting to him. It would 
also explain the obvious reluctance of the elders to disagree with him. Finally, it would 
explain his belief that political enemies were trying to bribe people in an effort to 
undermine his rule. 

Despite his hasty, imprudent and partisan action in issuing the decree, Creon 
appears anxious to prove himself a good king. In particular, he seems conccroed to 
establish a reputation as a stern but impartial judge. Thus in addition to praising, 
public service and labeling. Etoclcs a bera and. Palyoirea a traitor, C«av, w in his 
Opening speech to punish wrongdoers without exception. He says that even if a wrong- 
doer were a member of his own family he would punish him. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that a member of his own family might La fact violate his decree. He 
is visibly shaken when Antigone is brought before him and asks whether she knew that 
her act was prohibited, apparently expecting her to answer negatively. Antigone not 
only replies that she knew the act was prohibited, but in one of the most famous 
passages in literature says 
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l did not rate 

Thy proclamations for a thing so great 
M by tbc.it human strength, to have overbad 
The unwritten and undying laws or God : 

Nat or to-day nw yesterday, the same 

Throughout all time they live ; and whence they came None knoweth. 1 
There is no doubt, tficn, that Antigone is guilty. Cn»n, therefore, seems to face 
a moral dilemma. It ho puts Antigone to death he will be killing bis Own niece and his 
son’s fiancee. On the other hand, if he sets her free, he will be violating his vow. He 
appears to resolve the dilemma by deciding that he cannot sit her free because to do 
so would undermine his authority us king and lead to civil disorder. He tells 
Haeroon : 

I will not break the sworn pledge that I gave 
My people i she shall die. Oh kt her raw 
of kilh and kiadred and their patron Zeus ; 

U mine awn kin. must practice sack abuse 
As this unpunished, what will strangers do. 


I praise not him who' Down wiih idle pride 
Docs violence to the laws, who seeks to Ding 
Defiance and give orders to )iis King 
This disobedience of all human ills 
Is deadliest .... 

Wherever cities safely stand, 

15e sure Law u obeyed and saves the land. 


Tltis speech, like Creon’s first speech, £s a grand and noble speech Wpresring ths 
highest sentiments. Hu overriding concern appears lo bo the necessity to maintain law 
and order, However, he does not stop a c this poiot ; he immediately continues : 


Never shall a woman’s wdl 

Drcik me. If fall S must, lome man must burl 

Me down. Call me not weaker than a girl 

Similarly, after Antigone's speech quoted above he lays i 

This gill showed insolence before, ta brave 
TV* ordained law ; and now. new insolence. 

She mocks us and luih pride i:i her o.Tcncc! 

No man were l. more a man were she, 

Sliould She now triumph and be gone scot-free. 


a“;L L, ^u'L Wilh ,h 
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It is not an obligation to keep liis vow which motivates Croon here ; it is woun- 
•d pride. More specifically, it is wounded masculine pride. Creon’s pride is also ori- 
ent in his refusal to take advice. He says that he has contempt for the man who wifi 
ot speak out firmly and clearly, stating what he thirda to be in tile public interest. 
r ct when the leader of the elders suggests that the dust storm which covered the 
>ody may be the work of the gods, he replies : 

Silence, before my anger break its bound 
Gainst one so old and elec so foolish found l 

And when Haeman offers him advice he becomes angry and says ; 

Shalt l then at the fulness of my age 
Be tutored by this stripling to be sage ? 

The ciders are too old to advise him ; Haemon is too young and wet behind the cars. 
And When the prophet Tircsias attempts to warn him that his actions have offended 
the gods, he accuses him of having been bribed. 

These prophets always had a lust for gain. 

Nor is H law and order which Creon demands ; rniher it is absolute and unques- 
tioning obedience. There is no room for pride, he tells Antigone, in one who is a 
slave. And in talking with Haemon he says : 

Whomso the city raise, we must obey 

In small tilings, right things, and their opposites' 

When Haemon replies that the people of Thebes are opposed to his actions, Creon 
asks who are they to dictate laws to him. “The City is the King’s.” 

In demanding total obedience from others, Creon strips them of their humanity, 
making them instruments of his own wilL He brushes aside affection, devotion to 
family, religious sentiment and the value of the individual, for Antigone, her brother 
remained her brother after death. No matter how perfidious the cause for which he 
might have died, he was a human being and deserved to be treated as a human being. 
His body should therefore be given a proper burial. For Creon, on the other 
polytuccs' body was only carrion, food for dogs and vultures. In his opinion neither 
gods nor men should have concern for the dead. 

Since he had no concern for the dead and did not honour the ancient laws of 
kinship and piety, Creon failed to sec any distinction between someone who breaks 
the law for ptrsonaL gain and Antigone who broke it from love and a sense of duty. 
Thus he treated Antigone, daughter of a ling and his own niece, as though she were a 
common criminal. 

Creon’s debasement of human personality and his blushing aside of affection, 
devotion to family and religious sentiment can be seen in other actions also. When 


3. G. M. Benra, ’‘Anlisocc,'- in Shocks* TrartJy (Oxford: CJxrtmfon Pi mi, JWW) p. 7J. 
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Hiked if he intends to put kis son’s fiancee to tl^ith lie replies, "Why not. tie can find 
other fields to plough.** Hia altitude is also apparent in his threat to put Antigone to 
death In Haemon's presence. Were be to have felt concern, for Haemon, lie could 
never have made such a threat 

Katl Creou considered himself forced to put Antigone to death against Ins will 
for the good of the state, then it seems that ho would have exhibited an agonized con- 
science and remorse. But ho dots not show the slightest sign of cither. Further- 
more, had he felt remorse, it is uohkely that he would have then decided, without 
even hearing her story, that Ismene should be put to death also, 

Interpretations of Ctcon’s actions as resulting from conflict between obligation 
to the state and obligation to Ids family are, therefore, extremely implausible. He 
seems to have no genuine concern for his family at all . 

I conclude that Creon was not a "moral power” as Hegel maintained. He was a 
tyrant. Indeed he is a paradigm of a tyrant. No better picture of u tyrant has ever 
been drawn, or b likely to be drawn. 


II 


What about Antigone 7 War she justified in h;r actions 7 She has often been interpre- 
ted as unyielding, cold end aloof. It is true that she was unyielding, but she was not 
cold and oloof, Her warmth and affection for other people was not only indicated by 
her concern Tor the dead Polyniccs, but by her relit ions to Ismens and Haemon. Both 
felt Interne loyalty to her, Ismeoc did not consider life worth living without her. 
"What lire have I," she asks, "when thou art here no morel” Ismcne even confessed 
to an act which she did not commit, hoping to share Antigone's cause and death. 
Similarly, Hucmoo attempted to kill his father and commuted suicide because Antigone 
was killed. It Is inconceivable that this kind of loyalty could have been felt toward 
someone who was cold and aloof. 


.Antigone’s uoyicliling devotion to her cause was due to the fact that she was 
motivated by both love and duly. Since the notion requited of her by religious duty 
and the action to which she was urged by her love and respect for leer brother were 
one and the same, slur had great strength and unity of purpose. She pursued a course 
of aciion site knew would very probably bring about her death. This is not to say 
that she never at any point had doubts about the legitunacy afher actions. There was 
one awful moment as she was bang taken away u> ho imprisoned when she believed 

herself to be abandoned by the gods as wc ]] 3$ j>y IIlcn . 


How dare I look to Heaven, and hope to get 
Pity or help from there 7 1 sought to ensure 
Our purity, and k>, I urn found impure ! 


Antigone immediately regained her composure. And like ChJri f v 
who brought about her deaUx .mmcdmtdy after the above remark 
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If these things by God’s pleasure, before long 

By pain I shall be taught mine was the wrong ; 

But if the wrong lies with my judge, may he 

Meet na worse pain than he has wrought on me 

Antigone did what love and duty required of her. She did it with great resolve 
and purpose. Furthermore, she consistently acted so as to avoid suffering and pain for 
others. That is why she refused to allow Ismcnc to join her at the end. Because she 
simultaneously exhibited both the resoluteness required to pursue a moral goal and 
the concern for others which one must show in pursuing it, she may be spoken of as a 
moral heroine. In fact, just as Creon may be taken as a paradigm of a tyrant, Anti- 
gone may be taken as a paradigm of a moral heroine. 

Ill 

Even those critics who have seen that Creon was a tyrant have usually maintained 
that tho principles which he espoused were very noble. For example, H. D. F. Kitto 
says : 


In his grand sentiments there is nothing to which we need take exception : 
complete loyalty to the Polls is his theme. 4 

Kitto states that ho disagress only with Creon’s application of this principle, not with 
the principle itself. 

Are the principles which Creon advocates legitimate ones ? Do they have the 
grandeur which at first they seem to have 7 Or are they, like Creon, noble at first 
sight, but on further examination ignoble and unworthy ? Are the activities of tho 
stale more Important than all other areas of human life, and is our obligation to obey 
it higher than all our other obligations 7 Should we obey “whoso the city raiso . . . 
in small things, right things, and their opposites’”! Ls civil disobedience the deadliest 
of all human ills 7 

The answers which most of us who live after Hitler would give to these ques- 
tions is obvious. The principles which Creon espouses are not noble ; they an- morally 
indefensible. Instead of arguing for the validity of this judgment, I think it more 
appropriate to ask what answers Sophodea gave to these questions. Although the 
attempt to attribute opinions to a playwritc on the basis of his plays is a perilous 
matter, I believe that in this case wc can say with some probability what Sophocles’ 
position was. 

At the beginning of The Antigone it is Creon who appears to have reason on his 
side while Antigone appears stubborn and proud. However, wc gradually come to 
realize that it is Antigone who has reason on her side and Creon who is stubborn and 
proud. Similarly, at the beginning or the play il is Creon who appears the defender of 
law and order and Antigone who appears lawless and a threat to society. But onco 

4, 1 [. D. F. Killo, farm anJMmlee In Drama (London : Methuen and Co., Lid , (V)S6), p. ISJ. 
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again we gradually come to realize that it is Creon wlio is lawless and a threat to 
society, and Antigone who is the defender oflaw and order. For law as Sophocles 
conceives it is conformity to die order and purpose or Ihs universe. Thus when Creon 
finally sees the error of his ways he says : 

My judgment is reversed. Since it was I 
Who tied this knot I also shall untie. 

Yet, Oh, 1 fear* The wive arc they who wend 
The ways of law even to their being’s end. 

It is evident that Creon is not referring to tuaii-nWc law. T]ic only matt-made law to 
which he was subject was his own decrees. He is referring to tire same divine, eternal 
law which Antigone tiled as justification for her action*. Creon acted foolishly Had 
immorally because he disregarded this law, 

Tha final words or tire play, uttered by the Chorus as Creon is being led away 
may be taken as indicating Sophocles' position ! 

Supreme in man's felicity 
Is Wisdom ; and the wise in awo 
Bow them beneath God’s ancient bw. 

Vaia-glofious tips and vanity 
In heavy stripes their payment earn, 

And men grow old before they korn. 
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Tulsidas , Precursor of Psycho-Analysis ? 


Tulsidas was, according to Vincent Smith, the greatest man of his age in India, grea- 
ter even than Akbai himself; and Sir G. A. Grierson thinks that the religion in Nor- 
thern India is marked by two great steps forward : Buddhism and, two thousand 
years later, the teaching of Tulsidas. Besides being a great pool-saint of India, ho 
was a deep thinker. Some of his writings reveal that in the medieval age be was the 
precursor of what is now known as Psycho* analysis. 

The Nature of a Complex 

Wholesale repression of desires leads to the formation of complexes. A knot 
(granthi), says Tulsidas, Is due to the union of ja4a and ceiana, that is, of ignorance 
and mind; and though it is only false, it is difficult to untie. The soul becomes worl- 
dly and knows no happiness. The more the effort lo untie it, the greater is the 
entanglement- 1 

A. * Complex' Causes a Disease 

As a result, physical and mental diseases, make their appearance. Just as there are 
physical diseases, so there are mental ones (nwraiamhhavadasa) 1 . A patient suffering 
from a physical malady craves for unwholesome food, which he requests his physician 
to give him, but the physician docs not allow it Similarly, a sufferer from men- 
tal ills knows neither the cause nor the remedy of his illness, it is for an expert to 
judge what is beneficial or needful for a person suffering from a mental malady, as 
Lord VijQu once told Nurada* with a view to curing him of his feeling of superiority*. 

t, Kama Car Its Manila, VJf, 197, 20. 

2. IbiU.Vt. 137. CU. J. 

X ikij., i, ton, i. 

•i, IbM., I. tit, 3-4 *, US, 
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Tj,- ca« was unduly proud that he had conquered lust Bui who is there in this world 
who has not been over-powered by mfetuatba, amour, anger, sorrow, envy and 
anxiety 2 s 


Cause Analysed 

KSV* explains to Gacwja, at the htler's request, ihu nature, cause and remedy 
or mental diseases. Infatuation 0«°M is the root of all ailments and pains. Of the 
humours, lust (jfflii v) is flatulence (who); Efccd(/»Ww> is phlegm {kapha)', and anger 
(fcrfuflw) is the Vtlo of passion (pitta). When all ttve three combine, there results the 
painful pneumonia (mwjwTo), Who can tell tlie names of all the disease* represented 
by the various obstinate sensual cravings Hut some of diem arc the following! Selfish- 
ness is the ring .worm ; envy* is the itch the experience of joy and sorrow is rheuma- 
tism ; malice at the sight of another's prosperity is consumption ; and crookedness 
is leprosy ; egoism 'is the excruciating gout ; and want is tho dropsy. Again, heresay, 
hypoed'. 1 /, vanity awl pride are the thwad-woems ; tho three conations (cfayds) aw 
the tertian agues ; and jealousy and indiscrimiaatioii are tho two (remittent and 
intermittent) feven. Maladies art many and beyond description’ [one suffices to kill 
a man.' 


Unguarded Saint la Liable la Mental Diseases 

Thus, all ercatures in tire world are diseased, distracted alternately by joy and 
sorrow, and by lose and fear.’ Many are the remedies suggosled, such as pious and 
religious observances, penances, sacrifices, prayers, charities meditations. But the 
disease does nut abate 1 ', for few, only, can detect it. 11 Sadi a disease springs up oven 
in a saint if he should lead a materialistic life, not to speak of an ordinary person. 
On detection it difflinlsfas a little, buL docs not get destroyed completely." 

Co! far sis 


Human msUncts and desires, as the modem psychologist belives. arc cither 
„prcs«d, repressed, or else modified. Tho rigours or brahmacarya (edibacy) arc well- 

Vnown to every reader of »’. r rr> and sermons or saints who constantly advise, and 
sometimes over-crophasfic. the renunciation of gold and women. Yet the ancient 
or restricted expression of crude emotions on 
certain occasions. Hindus, too celebrate their own May Days and April Fools. The 
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laxity in speech and behaviour on (he Holi festival and indulgence in gambling on 
Govardhana festival are some examples in that direction, Again, women indulge in 
abusive, though loviog, strains on marriages ; and Tulsidas does not miss to chuckle 
over the matter on botn the occasions, once at the marriage of Siva and Parvatl 11 
and twice at that of Rama and SH3. M The custom of such festal strains prevails in 
India even today as io the days of Tulsidas, four hundred years ago. The manner in 
which he narrates the whole thing definitely shows that the saint approves of it, 
although he is aware of its dark side also. For the Creator, he says, has made abuse 
out of the quintessence of ambrosia and poison ; that is why a word of abuse causes 
both love and enmity. It is the prudent, not the dullards, that understand* this. 1 ® A 
foul word is cathartic sometimes. 

Nature 0/ Right Treatment 

Mental diseases can be uprooted if rightly treated, acd treatment has a negative and a 
positive method, As a negative or preventive measure a distaste for the pleasures of life 
[bhavet-rasa vlrati) 1 * and for envying others and their property {paradroha) should be 
picked Up. Materialism is like a u unwholesome diet (vijayarfevpathyay' 1 and should, 
therefore, be shunned. This is what is known as sa myoma (control), Besides this, a 
patient requires a good preceptor { sedguru ), as physician to treat the malady ; confi- 
dence in the tenets of the Vedas for a prescription ; devotion to God for the life-res- 
toring drug; and full faith and intelligence for uccomp a o intents to the medicine. 11 
The company of the good (satsahgd) leads to happiness and can servo as amusement 
to the patient 

Tulsidas a Psycho-Analyst 

Tulsidas speaks like a psycho-analyst when he prescribes equanimity (sain aid) 11 
to kill worldly distress and conceit U abides when one does not get puffed up on 
rccciviug homage, docs not pine away on getting an insult, remains unagitated in 
loss or gain, and aloof from the wicked ways. 10 It abides when one is just the same 
on obtaining suitable means, suitable opportunity and the desired fulfilment of an 
object- 1 It results from the cultivation of discipline (nmtjv), detachment (vira/i) and 
discretion (rircka). The four sages Sanata, Sanandana, Sanatana. and Sanatkuin.ira 
vUil Lord Kumacamira at Ayodhya and pray thus : 'O Rama, destroy our mental 
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sufferings. Diffuse equanimity. Bestow meekness, discretion and detachment to pre- 
vent hope, fear, envy and other passions and impulses. It has already been noticed 
that Tulsidas is quite aware of the dominant nature of the selfish impulse from which 
neither sods nor men are free, not even parents. It is this impulse which actuates man 
to commit vices and sins and which infatuates and causes him to injure others inter- 
ests and, thus, roar his own prospects here and hereafter. Tulsidas, therefore, denou- 
nces envy and injury to others (ptmukoha and paro-pifa) and recommends non- 
violence (afon'iM) and benevolence (pampuka nr)." 

The Nature of Equanimity 

Equanimity (rumafa) is but the unniamTest form of bcaevolcnfc {paropakara), 
which Is nurtured on discipline (rfiwya), detachment (riratl) aud discretion (viveM. 
The doctrine of confestion in Christianity and Islam is but an effort to know the 
criminal hidden in the mind. The secular psycho-analyst practically does the same 
thing by wading the patient’s mind. This he may do by inducing hypnosis, by 
interpreting dreams, or else by using the mclhod of frce-anociatiou. Tulsidas recom- 
mends tiveka, that is, discernment and discretion, which can be cultivated by leading 
a well-disciplined and unselfish life. Their combined result is benevolence (pare- 
pakdra ), which, sublimated further, is equanimity or sanatd, All this is in con- 
formity with the modern views** on psychiatry, psychotherapy, psychopathy and 
psychoanalysis, "The greatest trouble with the person who Is always in trouble 
Is selfishness. The person who is persistently bowed down with grief is one who is 
wholly occupied with thoughts of self. . - . .Selfishness lead, to misery j and misery 
is only disguised anger, The person who is miserable is angry ; angry with himself, 
lie is angry at what lie tliinlcs he miglit have been, but is net. . . . Selfishness is the 
curse of creation, .. .ft Is respoitiible for filling our work-heuscs, our jails, and our 
lunatic asylums, tt is the weed of the psyelikvl garden, the roots of which spread 
and sprout In parasitic profusion until they eventuJly starve out all that is good and 
desirable in the personality, 11 "Happiness is a ffower which blossoms In the soil of 
persistent effort. .. .No one who has lived with a dcsitc to help humanity at tar® 
lias ever died of a broken heart'*.* 

Panacea fat all Mental ilia 


So much from the stands of psyefaetogy. Tuts, das goes deeper Milt He 
d,vcs into met a 'psychology and brings oui ,h c panacea for mental ills. This is devotion 
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to God or Rama. Such devotion consists in listening to the story ©f Rama, in devo- 
tional prayers to Him and alsojn repeating Hb name. The grievous mental diseases 
which make creatures miserable hove no effect on him svho has the jewel of Faith : 
not even in a dream can he feel the slightest pain. 27 Devotion to Rama is the herb 
which restores life (s*i/Rwwimif*)- fl Anger, lust* greed, pride, infatuation, all get 
dissipated by the grace of Rama, s * No creature can be happy, or even dream of rest 
to his soul, until lie worships Rama after foreswearing lust, that fountain of 
remorse. 30 

Criteria of Mental Health 

Such is the means and end of human life. But what is the criterion by which to 
judge whether or not the prescription is restoring health to the niiod 1 Tulsidas gives 
it : “This is how the disease may disappear, otherwise all your efforts may end in 
smoke, Then alone know that the mind is free from disease when it begins to notice 
the gradual disappearance of the weakness (durbalatfy of material hopes («y<5) ; to 
, Teel fresh strength (bala) in self-control {viriga ) ; and to cherish appetite (kfudltu) foe 
good thoughts (jumo/f). The patient then has a bath. He bathes in the water (Jala) 
of divine knowledge (v unala jMtia) and suffuses his whole soul with faith in Kama 
{RSma-bhaktl)." 

Self'ReaUzatm has a Limited Value 

The greatest good can be attained by knowing one’s own self, it should be seen 
heard aad meditated upon 31 but it cannot be attained by a weak follow. 32 These are 
some of the stock phrases of the Upanisads which emphasize the realization of the 
self, Self-knowledge is also recommended through ‘introversion' by C. C. Jung in the 
domain of psychopathology. “The more one becomes conscious of one's own self 
through 'self knowledge and corresponding action,” he says, “the more that layer of 
the personal over-lying the collective unconscious vanishes. Then arises a conscious- 
ness no longer captive lit petty and personally sensitive ego-world. Tills broader and 
deeper consciousness is also no moic that sensitive, egoistic bundle of personal ambi- 
tion, wishes, fears and hopes that must be compensated or perhaps corrected by 
' unconscious personal tendencies, but it is a function oF reference connected with the 
object, the outer world, placing the individual in unconditional binding, and in 
dissoluble community with it.”” Jung also flunks that the psyche is a self- reg- 
ulating system, there being no self-regulating system without opposition. “All that 
lives is energy and is tlmiutote based upon antitfoeeda. . . .thr.a. ramwwsKHi into the- 
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contrary but a conservation of the former values toother with a recognition of their 
contrary is the goal.'’ 3 * Jnn&'a line of thought reminds ono of Hegel's dialectical 
method. Tulsidas knows ami he also says definitely tli at some of the maladies of the 
mind can be subdued, hut not totally uprooted, by 'knowing' their existence. "On 
detection the wretches diminish somewhat, but these tormentors of men arc not com- 
pletely destroyed. Ter they spring up men in the soul of a saint if fed On the unwho- 
lesome diet of materialism".** . 

Two More Recipts 

Tulsidas gives two more prescriptions. One is psychoanalytic \ the other, meta- 
' psychological ; tho Erst might, per chance, fail ; Ure other is unfailing. The psycho- 
analytic tecipo, it must bo remembered, was the prescription of Equanimity or Samatd 
which had Uitcu ingtediente-tho three English D’s or the three Sanskrit V's - namely 
Discipline (W««ya), Discernment (Fiwke), mid Detachment (VirOga). Of these ingre- 
dients, the first regulate* the senses, brings about the control of the self and paves 
the way fbr the second ; the second leads to die acquisition of knowledge and cultiva- 
tion of discretion and discrimination and also to (rue acquaintance with the world- 
sndwamh-piftttkht way to the third, which {fleets iha extinction of desires and 
selfishness, The three D’j combined result » Equanimity (fumed) which manifests 
itself ai benevolence (jioropokoro or lokesadiraho) and, finally, as happiness (mkha) 
Of bliss (e/nwidu), 

Equanimity and Devotion 

In (he recipe of Tulsidas, to conclude, knowledge or discernment is only an 
ingredient, He, thbreforc, recommends Equanimity which lias thn three ingredients 
of Discipline, Discernment and Detachment, Hadfield's "Complete Self-realization"” 
attempts an approach to Tulsidas, Hut the saint is aware that even the threefold D'a 
may fail In so mo cases ; so his final prescription is Devotion, to Rina. For, us Karl 
Jaspers later thought, a 1 k>U to the infinite is the supreme Value. “With a hold to the 
Infinite the mind fccli itself as infinite and free'*." 
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The Family : External and Internal 
Attractions . 


I 


Introduction 

In his kitlttti'potential theory of human needs (Bardis, 1973; 1974b), the author 
attempted to demonstrate an analogy between the well-known Bernoulli’s principle 
and the changing needs of Homo sapiens. In other words, it was stated that, "as 
science and technology advance and the resulting affluence generates higher levels of 
satisfaction for man’s physiological drives, our emphasis on socio psycho logical needs 
becomes greater and greater” (Baxdts, 1973: 37). If we represent a person’s physiologi- 
cal needs by PN, his socio -psychological needs by SPN, and the sum total of his needs 
by a fairly constant C, then, as in the case of Bernoulli’s principle, we obtain the 
following approximate formula : 


PN+SNP+C 

Thus, for the value of C to he retained, when the term PM is reduced, the second 
term must increase, and vice versa. Once more, this association is only approximately 
represented by tho above formula. 

. Nevertheless, similar analyses help us explore some of the relationships between 
fluctuating human needs and changing social institutions, including the family. In addi- 
tion, we can compare general with specific attitudes and thus more objectively ascertain 
the nature of man’s response to various institutional innovations on the basis of Ids 
needs. 

In. the present paper, an effort is made to contribute an original approach to the 
study of the so-called anti- family movement, the most radical forms of which assume 
* Presented at the World Congress of the International Sociological Association, August J9W, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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. . r ■!.. .; nT i t» nn lonatr needed by modern mein, and it is therefore 

1 ihsolescent or dying (nurses*, ^74; Picnon and ‘D’ Antonio, 1974 ; Whitehurst, 
1974) A more objective approach is especially necessary ■svlien both the mass media 
and even social scientists tend to emphasize value judgments instead of more cmp.rtcal 
data. 

II 

S' " • • 

family Functions - 

of the most important human needs have been satisfied by the family 
* wltutlon, which, according to a study bated on 250 societies, is a universal phono- 
mcnori (Murdoch. 1949 : 3). It is obvious, then, that changing human needs affect the 
family considerably— of course, this institution may operate as both a dependent and 
an independent variable. Therefore, it seems relevant to summarize the functions of 
the human family, which have often been classified as follows (Bardls, 1974a) : 


0) Wsgulnttna of sw relations. 

(1) Procreation. The production of offspring may be secondary importance lit 
soma societies. Among the Nayar of India, for instance, a group that 
practices hyper gamy, tlic husband is net pan of the family and biological 
paternity is not recognized. Similarly, in Melanesia, physiological father- 
hood. is sometime* rejected, while social definitions of paternity arc domi- 
nant. la one area, for esarole, a newly bom infant belongs to the man who 
plants a cyead (sago palm) outside the child's house, end to lilt wife, In 
another area, he who pays the midwife becomes the baby’s father, his wife 
being the mother or the child. In general, biological fatherhood is not 
understood by all primitive*. 

(3) The education and socialization or children. Usually, ihe first institution 
into- which human beings are born is the family. 

(4) Common residence. 

(5) Alfcctioa and emotional support. 


(7) Recreation. 

® - w h * « "f .* 

(10) Protection. 

(tl) The creation oT a comma 

(12) Placement in the social d 

(13) Social control. 
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III 


Divorce surf the “Death" of the Family 

Despite these contributions. Hid anti-family advocates assert that the family is obso- 
lescent, if not already obsolete, one of their main arguments being the extremely high 

divorce rate. . . 

However, although the divorce rate has been rising, such increase is not suffi- 
ciently cataclysmic to justify lugubrious and lachrymose jeremiads. 

Indeed, in the United States, the divorce rate per 1,000 population was 2.0 in 
1940, 22 in I960, and 4.0 in 1572. In 1971, there were 21,96,000 marriages, or 10.6 
per 1,QQ0 population, and 7,68,000 divorces, or 3.7 per 1,000 population (United 
States Bureau of the Census, 1973 ; 65-66). 

Part of the world, same has been ns follows (the rates are again pec 1,000 
population— United Nations, 1972 : 89-94) ; 

Canada, 1971, marriages 8.8 ; 1970, divorces 1.4. 

France, 1971, marriages 73 ; 1969, divorces .8. 

Greece, 1971, marriages 8.0, divorces .3. 

JapaD, 1971, marriages 10.5, divorces 1.0. 

Mexico, 1970, marriages 7.3, divorces .6. 

United Kingdom, 1971, marriages 9.4. divorces 1.1. 

USSR, 1971, marriages 10.0, divorces 2.6. 

USA, 1971, marriages 10.6. divorces 3.7. 

Venezuela, 1970, marriages 6.0 : 1968, divorces .2. 

Besides, as Pierson and D’Antonio (1974 : 3 IT)) have recently stated, ‘‘at least 
three out of every four first marriages never end in divorce in the United States. And 
among these, a high proportion express themselves as subjectively happy or very 
happy in their mair/age.” 

More significantly, historical data indicate that much greater crisis have not 
caused the death of tlic family. In ancient Rome, for instance, “divorce was exceed- 
ingly common, since the prevalent belief was that no marriage was possible without 
ajfectio njaritolis. Consequently, as soon as conjugal affection between two 
spouses disappeared, it was considered desirable to dissolve their union. Even in 
small towns, as Cicero s comments on Clucnlius and Sassia indicate, divorces were 
secured quite frequently and for the most insignificant reasons. The dissolution of 
aristocratic Unions was especially common. Tertullijn thus observed that 'The fruit 
or marriage is divorce,’ while Juvenal spoke contemptuously of a woman who had 
eight spouses in five years. Similarly, St. Jerome mentioned a lady who married 23 
men, the last one of whom Ji3d already had 20 other wives. Accordingly, Seneca 
stated that women no longer measured time in terms Df Roman consults, but in terms 
of their husbands’ names 1 Of Rome’s famous men, Ovid had three wives, Pliny the 
Younger diree, Antonius four, Sulla five, and Pompcy five. Other prominent Romans 
contributed to the high divorce rate as follows: Cato divorced Marcia in order to 
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facilitate tier marriage to Hortensius, but wlien her new husband died and Marcia 
became a wealthy widow, Cato married her once more. Cicero divorced Terentiy, his 
wise and virtuous first wife, although they had lived together for 30 years and had 
two children, Marcus and Tullia, and .although sire had helped him considerably 
during the most critical periods of his life. His new wife was a scry young woman, 
but Ciocro divorced tier, also . . - Julius Caesar married four times . . . Maecenas had 
so many marriages and divorces that the Roman wags said that he had married the 
same woman a hundred times .... Augustus himself divorced his wife because of an 
argument that he had with lus mother-in-law. Since bis new spouse, Snibonia, who 
hail already had two other husbands, seemed ill-tempered, and sinc^ ho now loved 
Livia Drusiila, Augustus divorced Setiboaia a few hours after she bore their daughter 
Julia, Unfortunately for Augustus, Livia was not only married to Tiberius Claudius 
Nero ; she was also sir months pregnant. Nevertheless, in 3S 15. C., at tbo age of 
25. the future emperor forced Nero lo divorce bb wife. In this way, Augustus finally 
became Livia Drusilla's husband” (Banlb, 1972 : 1, 1 1-13). 

IV 


Sex and the "Death" of the Family 

Another argument involves sexual permissiveness. Indeed, according to Burgess 
(1974), b “continuous dialogue in the media has been taking place about a ‘sexual 
revolution' that supposedly is replacing traditional values regarding sexual hehaviour 
in the 1970’s. Social scientists add to the confusion in that they, too, ore widely 
divided pro and con on the issue.” 

Numerous empirical studies deal with this Issue. In 1929, for example, a large 
sample of college women revcaled % lhat 11 percent of them had premarital coitus 
(Davis, 1929). Thirty years later, the corresponding percentage among Colorado 
college females was almost 15 (Ehrmann, 1959: 34). in 1969, a study including 21 
American colleges indicated that 43 percent of the female subjects had premarital sex 
relations (Iaickcy and Nass, 1969375). Two samples of women at the University of 
Colorado were represents by similar percentages namely. 44 had 41, respectively 
(Keats and Davis, 1970). A report on college women in 1958 and 1968 gave the follo- 
wing percentages S for dating partners, 10 *nd 23; for those “going steady,” 15 and 23; 
and for those who were engaged, 31 and 39 (Belt and Chartres. 1970). In 1965, a 
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milder forms of premarital sexual behaviour have increased.... But this is not the major 
significance of the changes” (Reiss, 1966:125-126), Part of such disagreement may be 
explained by the fact that most of these studies have been based on samples that arc 
not exactly comparable, 

A more careful survey (Burgess, 1974) has supplied part of the answer to this 
difficult problem. According to Burgess, whose study involved American and Norwe- 
gian students, actual behavior, which was distinguished From stated attitudes, proved 
to be more conservative than the latter. Indeed, 25 percent of the American sample 
approved of abstinence before marriage, while 20 percent of the Norwegian respon- 
dents considered premarital coitus permissible as long as there is a physical attraction. 

Then, there arc various forces that influence sex behaviour, which forces must be 
explored more extensively and intensively if we arc to view changes in this area more 
objectively and scientifically and less emotionally and ideologically, Heltslcy and 
D rods rick (1969), for example, have found that among whites the relationship between 
sexual permissiveness and religiosity has been high and negative. 

Still, in general, it seems that a major sexual revolution generating the death of 
tho family is nonexistent. According to Pierson and D' Antonio (1974:267, 278), "in 
the United States and in some other Western countries at least, a significant percent- 
age of young people, both females and males, remain virgin during most of their 
a doles ee nee.” Moreover, “interviews with older adolescents indicate that group sex and 
group marriage have little appeal,,.. Casual sex, devoid of other social commitments, 
seems to be a prize of little value to this new generation of young people.” Add 
"roemberslup in tbe Sexual Freedom League has not grown very much in recent years 
...it hardly seems a threat to traditional sexual patterns." 

And, once more, lack of historical information often tends to make a person 
conclude that even the most infinitesimal innovation constitutes a major and unique 
clvAage that threatens the cun cot social structure. Ah author has stated that our 
"sexual revolution" is "somewhat similar to those of Greece and Rome in about 300 
B.c. and 300 a.d., respectively. Three basic differences must be mentioned, however. 
First, those revolutions were more gradual than ours. Second, sex and religion were 
closely related then. . , .A final difference must now be presented. ItscemS that, despite 
what, some Cassandra* arc prophesying, our greater knowledge of the medical and 
socio-psycliological worlds of man will prevent catastrophes similar to those which 
history has witnessed" (Bardis, 1971b). 


V 


Communes and the "Death" of the Family 

Modern communes of various types, as well as related experiments, have also been 
employed as an argument against family survival (W and J. Breedlove, 1964 ; Bartel!, 
1971 ; Roberts, 1971 ; Hocvntz, 1972). 

But the Oneida Community, founded by John Noyes in 1848, with its system of 
“complex marriage” and sexual promiscuity, failed completely as early as 1880. The 
Bolshevik experiment, which considered the family an undesirable and obsolescent 
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social institution, and wtiich made birtK conUoi, abortion, and divorce exceedingly 
easy, had an even shorter life-1917 to about 1935. In fact, the Soviet Union soon 
adopted traditional measures which strengthened the family. Similarly, the kibbutzim, 
which at first opposed marriage, later had to reverse their family policy (Tnubin, 1974). 

Ill the United States, during the 1930’s, various oilier experiments weco 
advocated. *'Tc/ni marriage would have permitted a couple to marry for five years with 
an option for renewing for another ten years. If they elected to stay together they 
would be permanently married, Trial martian' would have permitted a couple to live 
together lor a period of one year to see whether they were suited to one another , 
Companionate marriage would have made it possible for marriages to remain childless 
and would have accepted divorce by mutual consent, These were radical proposals, but 
they -were noUaktn semuily by many people end they ace almost forgotten today’ 
(Leslie, 1973 : 147 ; cf. Bardis, 1974a). Leslie (L973 : 147-149) has also staled : 
"Today’s communal living experiments may involve 20,000 people, , .and the people 
involved are tactically important beyond their numbers; they are predominantly 
young, well educated, and potential leaders, . , .On the other hand, there are few 
signs, yet, of significant long-term change. . .most of the individual groups are quito 
small and without stable organization. Many members remain with the group for only 
a few months to a year or two, The absence of a firm ideological baso contributes to 
this transiency. ...Attempts to eliminate the family are relatively few, small, and 
short-lived," Other authors are equally skeptical ; "Communes seem to be short-lived, 
even when pressures from the outside community do not hasten their disintegration’’ 
(Pierwn and D’ Antonio, 1974 ; 278), Moreover, whether "the marriage is of group or 
communal slrueture, it seems that the chances for survival are increased if sexual 
interests nee not the primary reason for the formation of the unit" (Pierson and 
D’Antonio, 1974 : 297). 


VI 


The Bammrto Family 

tlult ’*!? anti-family movement has been uverrated. According to 
Whitehurst (1974), recent “discussion in the literature and among family professional, 
suggests a budding anti-family movement." But there is "no truly antUfamlh 
movement, despite the existence of the counterculture families that oppose traditional 
marriage. In fact, even the radical literature in no way was "found to be suggesting 
radical reform at abolition of, he fanrrly uni,. criikijat ...uvedMmildZ 

the 'we ' S * HmCii0n * ■**■««*" Whitehurst wisely adds 

that we need a positive and constroctivu approach. . .as a means or giving all nossiblc 
aid to counterculture families and in turn learning from then) alt we (L to niakc this 
new knowledge available to others." Arter reviewu.g the sLz w 

wter^iSUfe*^ futore" ! “cf 
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instrumental values. It is significant that the former category included "family 
security,’* and the latter “mdepeadcace” (Rakeach, 1973). Even in the Israeli kibbut- 
zim, there is now a tendency to emphasize the nuclear family and familism : the 
“rebellious teen-agers who set out to dissolve the nuclear family half a century ago are 
now ’the ancients’ doting on their grandchildren and great grandchildren. The kibbut- 
zim are experiencing the evolution of strong familism. . .and combined family and 
community responsibility for members. . . .The kibbutz federations estimate that about 
15-20 percent of kibbutz-born youth leave kibbutz life” (Taubin, 1974). 

Still, the general feeling seems lo be that extreme individualism is rampant and 
regnant, and that familism. is virtually nonexistent. Moreover, the author's own 
preliminary investigation of this subject revealed that immediate, superficial, and 
spontaneous reactions by a variety of persons indicated a fairly prevalent anti-family 
attitude of a general nature. Upon closer examination, however, it was realized that 
specific attitudes toward the family were characterized by a healthy combination of 
familism and individualism. It appears, then, that the fads and ephemeral! that have 
misled even some social scientists have generated a superficial inconsistency among the 
masses, namely, desultory, perfunctory, and vociferous expressions of general anti- 
family attitudes, which arc contradicted by more profound, intense and specific pro- 
family sentiments. H is such findings (hat have led to the formulation of the theory of 
the Borcomcan Family, 

The main elements of this theory are as follows : 

(1) The human family, as its history suggests, is a viable, adaptable, tensile, and 
resilient social institution that can survive even major crises. 

(2) Human needs, which fluctuate according to the kinetic-potential theory, 
influence attitudes toward the family, and the family itself, accordingly. 

(3) In view of their physiological and socio- psychological needs, family members 
value their independence, often superficially exaggerating its actual extent, 
and thus achieving a certain amount of gratification throng self- deception. 
This is similar to the seeming independence and apparent autonomy of the 
Sorromean rings,' 1 which arc employed here merely as a striking analogy 
without implying any structural coincidence or functional identity between 
(his interesting mathematical phenomenon and the family institution. 

(4) Still, as in the case of the Borromcan rings, family members combine such 
independence with fairly strong ties and rather permanent bonds that create 
a lasting group with its own identity— the human family. 

(5) This theory explains the controversy between “anti-familists” and‘-pro- 
familUls,” since, in reality, both independence and familism arc, to a certain 
extent each, present in modem societies. Thus, we now have a social insti- 

1. The Borromean rings are a “configuration of interlocked rir B i - ■ . The device 
appears in the coat of arms of tire Borromeo. a famous Italian family in the 
Renaissance timei; for lint reason ibe rings aic sometimes known as the Borro- 
meao rings. A peculiarity of (he arranjemccl is that no two of the rings are 
linked, >ei the sroup cannot be separated ir any single rinj is broken and 
trmored. it can be seen that the reraaiorcs two will not be connected (Marks, 
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tution that may be called the Borromcan Family, whose individualistic 
elements are overestimated by some authors, ami whose familistic features 
ate exaggerated by others. Both sides seem to emphasize value judgments 
and ideological considerations at the expense of empirical data pertaining to 
this issue. 

Since, as Roheach 0973 ; Part V) lias demonstrated, it is both possible and 
fruitful to quantify individual and group values, tins author has attempted to operation' 
alize the concept of tiic Borromcan Family by means or a double instrument that ran 
supply us with such, empirical data. 


Borromcan Family Index : For Single Persons 


The first of these instruments, the Borromcan Family Index : For Single Persons (see 
Appendix A), was constructed on the basis of the reactions of part of a large, hetero- 
geneous sample. The sample, which came from various parts of the United Stales, but 
primarily from the Midwest, consisted of whites aiul nonwhiles ; males and females ; 
single and married persons ; children and parents } teen-agers and udullj • Catholics, 
Jews, Protestants, and members of other faiths ; persons with a high school education 
or mare ; and members of the lower, middle, and upper social 

The 'subjects were asked to list the five strongest forces that attracted them to 
their respective nuclear families (the family of orientation for single persons and the 
family of procreation for married respondents), as well as the five strongest forces that 
pulled them array from these same families. In other words, these were Internal and 
external attractions, or profurmly and ami-family values, sentiment!, or attitudes, 
When these responses were tabulated, the nine most frequently mentioned internal 
attraction, purtumng ro single persons and the nine most frequently mentioned 
external atuaclions alia pcrtaiiung to single persons, were selected for one of the two 

consists of two puts, one 

-sr < r^ , ssaL-s:5K£ ,M ir- , ‘' 

In this way, the thcorelical range of stores is 0-36. Irfcal-typicUl, thenW^f 
attractions section, 0 means most anti-family, and 36 most r!’ a ? hc ln,cwal 
external attractions pari, 0 means most pro-fanii'v P ' f l y ‘ ' vherea3 - for the 

, *■ nmv. Tb. ialZSSg “"“"fr 

the reaction, of various hetcraEeaeous „ ln<3w was tc sled through 

1971a). Since ltd, scale cou^u of twT£I □ l ^ Forailism S “ le < Bardis * 
nuclear family section were could S '«P0*« to the 

Bo.roroean Family Index. The findings were as followT* ^ Wternal P arts of the 


(1) A sample of 30: internal Borromcan vc™ , .. 

l’earson (Budry. ID71^, : 

this value was significant beyond ’tb^'Sjf S ^geccs of freedom. 

leVB * (Arkm and Colton, 
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1962 : 24, 155). 

(2) A sample of 35 : iotemal Boiromean versus nuclear familism : 
r=.81,df^33,P<.00t. 

(3) A sample of 28 : external Borromcan versus nuclear familism : 
r=-.93, df=26, P<.001. 

(4) A sample of 40 : external Borromcan versus nuclear familism ; 
r=».85, df=38, P<.001. 

B. Reliability. Other samples provided data for the reliability tests (Garrett, 
1966 : 337-354) of the index : 

(1) Internal Borroraean : 

‘ (a) Split- half (Moser and Kalton, 1972 : 354-355) : a sample of 30 ■. 

r^.85, corrected r by means of the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula 
(Roscoo, 1969 : t03)-.92, df=28, P.<.001. 

(b) Odd- oven (Roscoc, 1969 ; 105) : a sample of 40 ; corrected r=.88 
df=38, P<.001. 

(2) External Bonomean : 

(a) Split- half : a sample of 30 : corrected r-.80, df=28, PC.00I . 

(b) Odd-even r a sample of 30 : corrected r=.79, df =28, P<.001 . 

(3) Entire Borromcan Index : test-retest (Young and Schmid, 1966 : 376) .* 

(a) sample or 40 : r=.90, df-38, P<.00I. 

VIII 

Borromtan Family Index : For Married Persons 

The second index (see Appendix B) was constructed in exactly the same my, except 
for two differences : first, only married subjects were included ; and second, this index 
deals with the family of procreation. Therefore, the 5-point scale, scoring, the theoreti- 
cal range of scores, and their meaning are the same as in the case of the first index. 

The validity and reliability of die second instrument, which were tested similarly, 
were as follows : 

A. Validity, 

(1) A sample of 30 -. internal Borromcan versus nuclear Tamilism : 
r~.77. df=28, P<.001. 

(2) A sample of 30 : internal Borromcan versus nuclear familism : 
r=.86, df=28, P<.001. 

(3) A sample of 30 : external Borromcan versus nuclear familism : 
r— -.90, df=28, PC.00I. 

(4) A sample of 30 : external Borromean versus nuclear familism : 
r=«.82, df-2S, P<.0Q1. 
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D. Reliability. 

(1) Internal Borrotnean '. 

(a) Split-half : a sample of 35 : corrected r=,87, df— 33, P < .00 1 . 

(b) Odd-even : a sample of 35 : corrected r=.80, df=33, P< .001, 

(2) External Borromcan : 

(a) Split-half : a sample of 35 : corrected r=.9l t df= 33, Pc.ODl. 

(b) Odd-even : sample of 35 : corrected r=.S4, df^33, P< .001, 

(3) Entire Borromcan Index: lest-rctcst: a sample of 30: r=,83, df=28<5 
PC.QQt, 


IX 


Bar ram ton Typology 


The data collected by means of both of these indices havj facilitated the development 
of a typology of Bonomcao families. 

First of all, since the theoretical range of scores on each Borromean half is 0-3 
it was easy to divide each internal and external section Into three equal parts, namely: 


Interna! 
Higll=25*36 
Middle *"13-24 
Low-O-12 


Exttrnal 
High— 25-36 
Middle -13-24 
Low-0.12 


ntov, MM, Tw tww „l,„ u *o££uSta SrvofJ” 

JfS5 

poniiivj U| Tha UW icn, ,, to ooJtani Snd 

sirrsas? srrsasts: 


Cohttltt 
Internal High 
External Low 


Adhesive 
Internal Low 
Eternal High 


rUuny, when the three interna! and (tn™* , . 

o nine possible type (3X3). Two of uU? hovIve/"t ^ COmb,nc ‘i. « 

not, or Should not, ware in U» empiri^ST^ “ bc 0lni ««h since the 
Viholoo InJ Iilluiian . .. ' ** ,m<:fnal “^-Bltenu 


do not, o 

x — —•"«== 

“■» hire ih. elcmenu or »f P™-f»mity B |,„ c ., on 


10 pnytlcj, wltcr 

plus SUu|, «nJ 0,, malccub 

(fcuniutr .nj CopeUaS, tWS ■ M1) 


r onlite tubslancc* '(cg-'^slasi plmi v.! 
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Hist Internal Low-External Low, both of which aw inconsistent and self-contra- 
dictory. Indeed, the countless data thus far collected have never fallen within these 
categories. Below are four fairly typical samples of single and married subjects, toget- 
her with their internal and external Borromean mean scores : 

(1) Single : internal 22.90, external 19.43. 

(2) Single : internal 21.76, external 15.23. 

(3) Married : internal 30.71, external 6.86. 

(4) Married : internal 28.97, externa! 9.15. 

The remaining categories arc as follows : 

(1) Internal Scmi-Cohc$ive Borromean Family : Internal High-External Middle. 

(2) Cohesive Borromean Family : Internal High-External Low. * 

<3) External Semi- Adhesive Borromean Family : Internal Middle- External 
High. 

(4) Bonomtan Family ; Internal Middle-External Middle. 

(5) External Semi- Cohesive Borromean Family : Internal Middle-External Low. 

(6) Adhesive Borromean Family : Internal Low-E.xtcrnal High. 

(7) Internal Semi-Adhesive Borromean Family : Internal Low-External Middle. 

X 


Conclusion 

In brief, the debate concerning the obsolescence or death of the family institution has 
been dominated by value judgments and indological arguments at the expense of 
empirical evidence. The author has, therefore, introduced the concept of the Borro- 
mean Family, and constructed two Borromean Family Indices, which have been 
found to be both valid and reliable. The empirical data thus far collected by means of 
these new instruments have led to the following preliminary conclusions and 
suggestions For further research : 

(1) People do not really believe that the family is obsolescent On the contrary, 
their values and attitudes indicate that this institution is quite viable and 
resilient. 

(2) In our modern worfd, it seems that the Borromean Family is becoming 
prevalent, that is, the form now emphasized by most people includes a 
healthy combination of independence and familism. 

(3) Single persons appear to stress a greater balance between familism and 
individualism. 

(4) Married people, on the other hand, experience much stronger attractions 
to their respective families. 

(5) The Borromean Indices may easily be employed in teaching, thus encourag- 
ing discussion dealine with the chamane famtv. 
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(6) The instruments may also tc used profitably by counselors in various 

relevant fields. ,. , ■. 

(7) The Bonomean theory may promote our underslacding of both traditional 
and counterculture families, and thus diminish the emotional component 

of the current debate dealing with the dbsolesencc of the family institution. 

Needless to add, both sides may find a less emotional approach mutually 
helpful. 

(8) Additional knowledge thus secured will facilitate the adjustment of the 
human family to a perpetually changing world . 

(9) Such knowledge will be mote valuable if we conduct systematic research 
and compare Borromean scores with variables such as sen, age, occupation, 
education, rcl igiosity, family sire, and so forth. 

(10) Finally, longitudinal studies may give us additional insight into social 
change. 
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APPENDIX A 

Eortomcan Family Index ; Fur Alngle Persons 
Panos D. Baidis 

Toledo University, Toledo, Ohio, USA 

This instrument deals with your attitudes and feelings about your own family [father, 
mother, brut Inn, riileri). Please read all statements very carefully and respond to all 
e! Ukas on Ow basis of your ohh true feelings without consulting any other persons. 
Do this by trading each statement and then, writing, in the space provided at its 
left, only one of the fallowing numbers : 0, l, 2, 3, 4. Hie meaning of each of these 
figures i* l 


0 : Absent. 

I : Very weak. 
1: Weak. 

3 i Strong. 

4 : Very strong, 


(Tor research purposes, you must consider all statements as they are, without chang- 
ing any of them in any way.) 

Fonts Thar Attract You to Your Family 

(Renumber •. 0 means a force does nut attract you to your family at all ; 1 means 
the attraction is very weak ; 2 means weak ; 3, strong : and 4, very slrong.) 

— I, Family love. 

—2. The fact that we are related. 

—3 , Financial help 1 1 cceiv e. 

—4, Freedom to express myself, 

—5, My family understands me. 

—6. Family advice about problems. 

-7. Physical comforts (cooking , laundry . a.ul su forth). 

-3. A feeling of responsibility far my fam3y, 

—9. Companionship. 


FnrcM Thai pull Pea Away from Your Family 

— I' l -unity problems, 

-3. Friends outiklr my family. 
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—3. My job. 

—4. School responsibilities. 

—5. A desire for financial independence. 

—6. I want freedom from family control 
—7. A desire for privacy. 

—8. Difference between my ideas and those of my family. 

—9. Looking for a mate. 

You may add a comment concerning your feelings about your family : 

(Scoring : the sum of the first 9 numerical responses represent the internal attraction 
score, while that of the remaining 9 items is the external attraction score. Theoretical 
range for internal :0, least pro-family, to 36, most pro-family; external : 0, most 
pro-family, to 36, least pro-family.) 
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APPENDIX B 

Borromcan Family Index i For Married Persons 
Panos D. Bardrs 

Toledo University, Toledo, Ohio, USA 

This instrument deals with your altitudes and feelings, about your own family [spouse 
and children, If an y), Please lead alt statements vary carefully and respond to all 
of them on the basis nf your own true feelings without consulting any olher persons. 
Da this by reading each statement and then wiling, in the space provided at its 
left, only one of the following numbers t 0, l, 2, 3, 4. The meaning of each of these 
figures is : 

0 : Absent. 

I : Very weak. 

2: Weak. 

3: Strong, 
d ; Very strong. 


Fotca That Attract You to Your Family 

Family Iota, 

—2. I’ll) steal attraction to my spouse. 

—3. Common interests. 

-■“4. Communication, 

—5. Companionship. 

*“ *• Physical comforts of home. 

~7. Financial sharing. 

-1 A feeling of responsibility for my family 

~ 9 - My attitude is that hasing children and «v- 

happier (0 means sucb an allilude is abwnL * r ^. ,hcm ’ i5Ujll Y m ^es a family 
• 4 means very strung). 

Fcun ^ f«a You Away /rom Your Fan, tly 
(Remember ; 0 means a fojee Joa ^ 

wan, the pg] U M(y . 2 raciQJ “ £*"*7 -m your family ,|| . , 

. ■ strong i and 4. \ ct y strong.) 


-1. Too B»My social 
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— 2 . Sexual maladjustment with my spouse. 

—3. Personality clashes with my spouse. 

— 4. My career or job. 

—5. Financial problems. 

~ 6 . House chores. 

—7. Physical attraction to an outsider. 

—8, I want freedom family responsibilities. 

—9. My attitude is that having children and caring for them is undesirable (0 means 
such an attitude is absent,. . . . ., 4 means very strong). 

You may add a comment concerning your feelings about your family : 


(Scoring : the sum of the first 9 numerics] responses represents the internal attraction 
score, while that of the remaining 9 items is the external attraction score. Theoretical 
range for internal : 4, jeast pro-family, to 36, most pro-family ; external : 0, most 
pro-family, to 36, least pro-family.) 
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Integral Approach in Contemporary 
Indian Philosophy 


Ths author of thin article is convinced that integral approach u the only sound philo- 
sophy C«ma in his individual as well as collective life. Ubtto proper perspective 
for understanding individual and social problems. It Is characteristic of man, due to 
his peculiar nature and hi* status In the cosmic scheme of things. 

Inter -disciplinary Approach in Social Sciences 

h is now belli* more and more realised in the field of social sciences that the complex 
problems such as the nature of man cannot be studied by any one science or by differ- 
ent sciences separately. Thus Interdisciplinary approach is being utilised to under- 
stand such problems. Matt’s behavior cannot bo understood purely by biological, 
psychological or social perspective. It requires a Bio -Psycho-Sociological approach. 
Human personality can be understood in total perspective. 1 Human life can be under- 
stood by n global view. This interdisciplinary approach is the integral method ia 
science with the characteristic limitations or scientific method. 

Ifl/fEtol Approach in Philosophy : /tarlior’s Position 

Philosophical activity is synoptic. Speculative behavior involves man’s search, for 
harmony with the world around him and with the oosmoj. The philosophical system 
is the outcome of the philosopher's search fur an all round understanding of cosmos 
and his own place in iL Whatever may be its limitations, system building is natural 
to man. And the more comprehensive a philosophical vision is the mote wise it is for 
m#n ■ Experience is the basis of all philusophy. The more integral the experience, llte 
more uuegmtwUUictlwplulosophybasd upon it. Philosophy should find place for 
atlll pes of experiences, sensual, religious, occult, vital, spiritual etc. Integral reality 

I. Sluxnu, R.H., Qud/. /if ,r in llunm ftrwnebtf, fiycbot* s .«| ReSMrcher, No. I, [966. 
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satisfies our whole being. A true' philosophy is a philosophy of affirmation. A catholic 
and synthetic approach is the need of the time. Philosophy should be close to life. It 
should bridge the gulf between man and man and man and nature. The widest and the 
most comprehensive seeing is the wisest one. Logic must be based on experience. 
Methods should change according to the type of enquiry*. In science, philosophy, reli- 
gion, psychology or any other field of human knowledge the integral theory should 
“i- 1 place for all other theories, show their limitations and weld them ail in an 
.* * arM whole. Different branches of human knowledge need not conflict among 
themselves. Philosophy should present a “Wcltanshaunfi” which justifies the truth 
of each branch of knowledge. 5 

Integra/ Approach in Contemporary Western Philosophy 

This integral approach in philosophy is characteristic of the present evolutionary 
stage of man’s speculative activity. It is hence that many philosophers in the West are 
>:■* ■’ ’> „on similar lines. The or£anichm of Archie J. Dahm is an example of such a 
thinking. The word orgaoicism, however, exhibits biological bias. Integralism is a better 
word for it signifies not only a philosophical view-point lor the academician but a 
perspective for the layman as well. In fact it can be applied in all the fields of human 
knowledge. Onesidedness and limitation is characteristic of human ignorance. On 
the other hand, the more he proceeds towards the ideal of integralism, the nearer lie 
is to reality and knowledge. The success of man’s life lie? in living integrally, in depth 
as well as on surface, horizon tically as well as vertically. The validity or the integral 
approach is dervied from the complex and multisided future of man, from (he wide 
variety of his needs, from the distinction of various levels on which he lives and from 
his status between beast and God. 2 3 

Integral Approach in Contemporary Indian Philosophy 

This integral approach is characteristic of the thinking of most of the contemporary 
Indian Philosophies. “The work of philosophy” maintains Sri Aufobindo, “is to 
arrange the data given by the various means of knowledge, excluding none, and put 
them into synthetic relation k> one truth, the one supreme and universal reality.” 4 
Similar quotations can be traced in the works of Radhakrishnau, Vivekananda, Ram- 
krishna, Tagore, Gandhi and Bhagwandas. This is because all these contemporary 
Indian philosophers have acclaimed ancient Vedanta philosophy as the basis of their 
philosophical ideas. They are all nio-vedantins and the Vedanta philosophy is charac- 
teristically monistic, idealistic and integral. The integral spirit has been characteristic 
of not only the philosophic thinking or these thinkers hut also of their multisidcd Jife 
involving not only religious and philosophical activity hut also intense activity in 
social and political fields. Most of them have been great social reformers and political 

2. Sharma, R.N., The Philosophy of Sri Ai vobindo, IMroductiop, pp, XVll-XVUL 

3. Shanna, H.N., Problematic Treatment nf IVestern Philosophy. (Hindi) Chapter on Tntcualiim* 
PP. 322-323. 

A. Sri AuiobiDito, If to Re naiisartcc in }ndia, p. 72. 
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leaders, religious saints and thinkers. 

Idealistic Metaphysics 

Most of the contemporary Indian philosophies are idealistic. Sri Aurobindo, v ‘'* ta ' 
nand, R2dhakrishnaix, Tagore, Gandhi and Bhagwardas all inteiptelcd the world as 
the play and solution of spirit Matter, life, nand mt the manifestations of the sptnt 
in the world, Spirit is not a substance but life itself, la the words of Radhakruhnan, 
“ll is the basis and background of our being, the universality that cannot be reduced 
to this or that formula.’** The setf, God awl Absolute are ;dl carets of the one uni- 
versal spirit ia diiTercra aspects. Thus the roost characteristic feature of the spirit is its 
integrality. It leaves nothing out of its ken. U intestates all, it perm cats everything. 
In order to know it we must look to life from all sides, gross as well as refined, 
higher as well as lower, primitive as well as civilised. 

Spiral £m>Ju1»«i* 

Contemporary Indian philoiophcrs believe in the evolutionary Mplatalicn of creation, 
They, however, reject hr, ear. dialectical, emergent and creative theories as onesided. 
Evolution according to Sri Aurobindo, Kadhakrishiun and Bhagwandas is spiral in 
nature, To quote Uhigwandas, “The words ’evolution* and ’in-volution* embody, 
with 'intilnetivo* correctness, the idea that these processes are ‘forth and back’, circling 
and cycling In a spiraL** Spiral evolution includes what Sri Aurobindo has called 
ascent ar.d descent. It admits order as well as emergence; eternity as well as conti* 
nujly, In it each higher level includes the lower and also transcends it This spiral is 
the integral movement characteristic of the spirit 

Jmirlre Method i/t Philosophy 


Wide pointing out the limitation* of empirical, rational and critical method in philo- 
sophy 3ad accepting tlcir limited value, the contemporary Inthin phdosophers have 

because spiritual intuition « lhe Only method 
i=i^uoa.Sfi " n,s be known only through spiritual 

h ‘iKtuhll ^ n ’ f^**"*"* a “l Bhagwandas have distinguished *pW- 

windii. “It ii th?- aita1 ^' V,t>5 aoJ or inM “wajve intuition. To quota Bhag- 

. i ,r _ immediate Cognition, or rather awareness or the sdf by the self, 
10 R^dhairishnau, "The deepest things of 
and Bhapv aadL ffi^ »3tunive apprehen»on_~» Sri Aurobindo, Radhakrishaaa 
/ Lhl “ 0r *•“ ^tempo^y Indian philosophers 

=< zzgzsstiszfzz ?f r - *?**•■ 

to* Mhls the lower instruments such as 
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Integral Perspec tire of Human Personality and Education.'* 

The contemporary Indian philosophers have looked to human personality < from 
aa integral perspective to discover the kental which is often missed by social sciences. 
They emphasised the spiritual aspect of man as an integrating principle which alone 
am boost his future evolution. ft is because of an integral theory of human nature 
that Sri Aurobmdo, Radhafciislman, Tagore, Gandhi and Bhagwandas have advoca- 
ted a multisided scheme of education including physical, moral and religious education. 
Again, they have visualised a national system of education trite to the spirit of 
Indian culLurc. in spite of incorporating latest scientific truths. “The aim and principle 
of a true national education,’ 1 said Sri Awotiiulo, “is not certainly to ignore modern 
truth and knowledge but to lake our foundation on our own belief, our own mind, 
our own spirit." 15 

Harmony oj nationalism and Internationalism 

Sri Aurobindo, Radhnkrishnan, Bhagwar.das, Gandhi and Vivekanand have been the 
leaders of the rise of nationalism in India. They have relentlessly criticised and oppo- 
sed foreign rule in India. They have everywhere pleaded for swadeshi and swadh- 
anna, Sri Aurobindo gave a crushing reply to western attacks on Indian culture. 
Rcdhakrhlinan counteracted' Western attacks on Indian philosophy. Oar.dhi launched 
political moteraerd of Swadeshi. Bhagwtmdas, comparing ancient Indian socialism 
with its mbtfero Western counterpart, pointed out the virtues of Indian system. And 
yet ail these strongly supported internationalism and the ideal of world brotherhood. 
It was because of their integral perspective of social and political philosophy in 
which the higher does not contradict the lower but fulfils it. "The wider patriotism," 
to quote Rtdhr.krishr.an, “does not supersede but embraces the narrowor patriot- 
Tagore, the poet of Indian nationalism established a trccly International uni- 
versity at Vishwabharati, Sri Aurobindo established an international university at 
Pondicherry, 

Meeting of Extreme 
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tures, Upanishads and Gita. They revived ancient vedantn nV.Ur i • 

They synthesised spiritual truths with scientific dLveries Thw n£w ^ 

of Eastern and Western culture and religion. They advccaicdTw 8 mKtmg 
a world state, so that humanity may march in its Z?! Jd g0Vernment a *<* 
munity. They reconciled modern “"I 001 "' 

meta physics, epistemology, psychology, ethics, religion education a Sl H’ ^ “ 
thought Sri Aurobindo, Tagore, Vivekanand, Gandhi, BJiapva^ and RndJ l- 

thi, iategral appro** in contetnpwary Indian philosophy. . of 

•U its intricacies and details has been , e r, for tic Cttu£ researchers S “ “ 
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can hope to gather data on a {^representative sample of subjects in the same detail and 
develop measurements which enable us to make use of this information J And how can 
psychology ever hope to be able to observe the stream of behavior going on covertly 
and overtly in the individual during one day in this continuity as described by James 
Joyce ? 

1, Psychology mid Average Day Behavior 

Some sociologists, psychiatrists and psychologists have chosen the middle road between 
challenge and threat ! they do not try to compete with James Joyce regarding amount 
of information gathered on one day. However they accept Joyce’s principle “put 
all space in a nutshell’*. "All space’* is equivalent here with the whole biography, 
“nutshell” equivalent with the behavior record of one day. Therefore they believe that 
the behavior of an Individual on an average day can be regarded as fl sample some- 
what more representative Tor bits behavior during longer was Itte Hu Wstury Yuan 
those behavior segments which arc measured by tests or questionnaires, It should be 
s mentioned here, that sociologists are using the daily round interview for cross national 
studies, on time budgets or for measuring the degree of social participation in the 
different ago groups. It more and more is being used in psychological research also. 

Some Neo-Marxistiv psychologists like K. Holrkamp ( 1971 ) blame traditional 
experimental psychology for not talcing into account man’s everyday behavior. Ho 
even states that the relevance of any psychological approach should be evaluated in 
the frame of reference of "everyday life" (1970, p. 118 ). However as he does not 
know anything of the recent developments regarding the assessment of everyday 
behavior he believes that only a new Marxian philosophy can oIFer psychology a 
chance to come closer to “everyday fife”. 

2. Methodological Problems 

From these more recent developments ia this approach we can regard the method of 
the daily round assessment as a compromise between the principles of measurement 
within controlled settings and the aim of gaining information on the behavior of the 
average man within his social lire. Barker and his co- workers (1963) demonstrated the 
value of this approach for the ecology of children's and adolescent's behavior. Instead 
of relying on the subjects ’ reports he used a team of observers who followed the actions 
of a small sample of subjects during a day. Furthermore he demonstrated that these 
behaviour record can be analysed in an objective way ami that measurements of 
different aspects of these behavioural records can be developed. 

There exist, however, several obstacles in following an adolescent or adult in all 
his activities during one day. Therefore Lehr and Bonn (1974) in a study od ecological 
aspects of development during adolescence used the interview on the “behaviour on an 
average day". The same method was used by PaufcrckhofT (1965) in psychiatric studies 
tmd by the author (1968) for the elaboration of a cognitive theory of personality. 

One of the major objections against the use of the interview method refers to 
its lack of reliability and validity. The reliability problem can be solved by adapting 
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interview and equation proisdutes to principles of objective measurement. The 
validity problem, however, does not longer exist if we apply principles of cognitive 
theory of personality. As, according to this theory behaviour is n dependent variable or 
the situation as perceived by the individual (Baldwin 1969, Thnmae 1 968/ 1973) a record 
of perceptions of an individual's behaviour dmiegan average day can be regarded as a 
useful instrument for the assessment of those systems which influence his decisions 
and reactions. 

Following the instructions as applied in the Kansas City Study (Cumming& 
Henry 1959, Tobin & Neugarlcn 1963) we gathered taped interviews on average 
days of app. 500 men and women (age 40 75 years). Whereas in the American studies 
mentioned the daily round interview was used to measure degree and quality of 
social participation in different ago groups we tried to analyse these reports in terms 
of formal aspects of behaviour and perceived qualities of the situation. 

3. forml Aspect) of Every Day Behaviour 


Several eppteacV.es to competitive analysis of smith medium and long behaviour units 
(1*., single actions, behaviour dining an average day, behaviour during a life stage or 
during a socially defined life episode) point to C-10 dimensions of the formal asp* 111 * 
which can be applied to each of these units (Thomae 1968). These dimensions are 
products of reduetionlrm if we compare them with iht huge variety of changes in formal 
aspects or Bloom’s behaviour as reported by James Joyce. They are very global descrip- 
tions of these aspects of tbe behaviour of average men and women as studied by 
psychologists. However, in James Joyce's novel as well as in systematic interviews of 
thi daily round there cao be observed at least these dimensions, which we defined in a 
bipolar way : 


WsL— activity 
uniformity- variability 
low— high ego-involvement 

SS.- S * * “ *•■"* «f ”» 

dependence -independence 
low- high stability 
low— high centralisation 


40.!i“Sn)S„'lS. USr n " l “!° l'”!" “ pl " :W5 (ate 

and leisure lime. It turned nub** ■ re sq> 3 rttcly for working hours 

ditfrrenUatc BwvenSl, belwtl th^ tw^'^nh ' ^ ° rcTCt ^ «fe did not 
possible if « define them in wbo are « diflerent as 

situation. At kart in tim middle class sarnie that U ftoro thc ob j ertive 
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respectively leisure time. 1 • 

The degree of difference in the perceived behavioral streams during these sections 
of the day is dependent on variables observed in quite different parts of the interview 
or even on different days. General satisfaction with job, perceived congruence between 
desired and attained goals, and perceived balance of the life situation generally are 
more often related to small differences between the scores of the two parts of the, day. 
As most of these employees were working in lower supervisory positions the variation 
of these differences cannot be explained by the objective situation (or the stimulus 
pattern). ' : 

It can be explained only by reference to the individual worlds who enter the 
daily behaviour and interact with each other in the same close of distant way_ as the 
heroes and semi-heroes or Joyce's novels. 

A second analysis was done of reports on daily life hchavior of retired workers. 
For this evaluation the separation of scores for leisure and non-leisure time was not 
possible. The scores for the formal aspects of perceived everyday behaviour were cor- 
related to a set of variables measuring different personality, health, and social charac- 
teristics. of these subjects during the last 2 years. The majority of these informations 
again was forwarded by interviews which were taken at a different day than the daily 
round interview. 

Perceived activity on average days correlated to a significant degree with 
education, SES, frequency of part-time jobs, perceived stress in job during the last 
2 years as well as ten years ago, active coping with economic situation, and positive 
attitude toward future. 

Perceived independence of own behaviour during an average day was correlated 
with satisfactory social contacts in family, clubs and with neighbours and with 
questionnaire data on positive attitude toward future. Those subjects who reported that 
they become active more “independently” (from own initiative) reported of better 
health, of lower readiness to social adjustment ; they did not wait for help from others 
in problem situations (e.g., financial situation). 

High ego-involvement as perceived by the subjects in the report of their every- 
day behaviour was correlated most closely lo the feeling of being needed, TIic same was 
true for the intensity of family contacts and degree of activity and responsiveness as 
rated by trained psychologists who observed Itiesc subjects during one week. Persons, 
who showed in their report on their everyday behaviour that they perceived this 
behaviour stream as welj batanced were more often of higher social status, lived in 
more-pcrson-nousctidfas.'lrai! a'fiigb spirit action score regarding their roles as parent, 
grandparent and as spouse. They, too, had a better performance at a multiple-choice- 
reaction test where speed or information processing was required. 

This last correlation was found, too, for the dimension “openness to the situation”. 
Those persons, who perceived their behaviour during an average day more cioscly 
related to the requirements of the different situations reacted more efficiently in this 
high-speed multiple-choice reaction test. They also had a higher IKnrr-score and wen c 
rated by observers as more adjusted than the persons who reported of less "open to 
the situation*' behavioral scries. In interviews related io the way Iiow these persons 
cope with problem situations it became evident that the high-scorcs in openness- to- the- 
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rely also on their ability to adjust to the and preferences of others. 

Pe/ceifed Ll/e Space end SES 

The same lotmri totos n derail before cur he used rise .for 
perceived life space jpven in interviews on daily bf„ lehr and Bonn («74J in Jerr 
Lay on adolescents found that n PP « noddle class adolescents did .not perceive the r 
life space as more ‘open', U, frtcof external rcstnct.ons than etas 

rtudents. This was earned mVmty in terms of stress within the Go man hi ah schoo 
system. Contrary to widely held views the same evaloriions of daUy round data point 
to a higher degree of distort*** and frustration in the daily lives of UMC adolescents. 
The life space of I.MC adolescents was perceived aJ more monotonous, however as 
more wdVtoVanwd than that of UMC adolescents. 

While lids li oiling points to the possibilities of the daily round method in raising 
new issues concming SES- personality nW ionships there are other ones which confirm 
previously held views. Just to mention oner there exists a higher degree of family 
ecatreredcess of the daily life ofhMS-adolescents. On the olher fund the average day 
of UMC ndnlesants pointed to a greater extension of the perceived lire space— 
although it was stressful and frustrating, 

Findings litre these might help in specifying theories of adolescence In terms of 
the structure of the life space as formulated by Kurt lewin (194 1), 

Self Pcretption During Attract Days 

From many other findings emerging from the systematic evaluation of daily Ufa 
records we should life to mention those concerning the dynamics of self perception.' 
The many changes in formal and conlcnt aspects of self perceptions as verbalized in 
interviews on an average day as well as in an assessment «F Joyce's ‘Ullysses' raise 
some questions concerning the stability of the self-concept as assessed by question' 
naire methods. They support a theory ot personality liVe that of Walter Mischel (19731 
which emphasizes the idiosyncratic organization of behaviour within individuals (1973, 
p. TSi). The abstraction of self-conrepts from records on average-day behaviour has its 
limits due to the situation -specific modifications or these perceptions, Therefore any 
tnlt- oriented theory of personality becomes doubtful in terms ofthe continuous how- 
es er ever etangmg stream of behaviour during one day as -delineated by JToyre in his 
Sw*. * 6 CrKlM ' m “» *»wstntnt or taped Interviews on 

James <***" «** of dUTerenl episodes in 

James Juyrei booh and m psychology records on average day behaviour • we might 
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Conclusion 

The different theoretical as well the applied uses of the daily round method can 
demonstrate how a medium sired unit of Biography like the daily round can serve as a 
frame of reference for psychology. Even if there was no direct contact between Joyce 
and William James the idea of the continuous stream of consciousness with its cataracts 
and ever changing manifestations is the same here and there. And itt some of the 
detailed descriptions of Bloom’s behaviour (c.g., before going to bed) we get an idea what 
other human kind of behaviorism is possible even if the Watsonion conception of it 
cannot be approached. But especially it is a certain idea of man which is common to 
Joyce and this humane kind of behaviourism. It is the idea of a being which exists in 
the movement from one moment (morning) to another through many episodes and 
changes. We may ionecive constructs by which wc abstract from these movements and 
changes or we may apply techniques by which we eliminate these changes by defining 
them as error variations. However the final challenge of Joyce's Ullysscs to psychology 
is defined by specific dynamics of human nature to which it points. 

We can . behave like rigorous psychologists and evaluate this idea of man as 
'literature’ (i.e., nothing worthwhile for a psychologist). On the other hand, there have 
boon many changes in our own science which enable us to sec that this challenge can 
become stimulating in designing methods and in formulating theories regarding 
personality. 
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The Concept of Unreality 


1. System, Method and language 

In discussing tiw meaning of rcalUy, it involves (a) The Question oj System— 
a variety or metaphysical systems are inevitable, like idealism, realism, transcendental- 
ism etc, (b) The Question of Mclitod-Z variety of methods are involved, like indue- 
*?■ ^ucttve, intuitive etc. (c> The Question of Languages variety or methods 
of intdligiMity are involved, like verbal, symbolical aod language of silenre, 

In cny ease, inquiry into ll;e nature or ,ca% is involved nnd in every ease of 

such an Inquiry into the nature of reality, some sort or criterion is involved 
2 . /lea I fry and Us Criterion 

^ [s ..na ^ «,u w . 

physics implies a metaphysfev and the ° f ™' 3 ’ 

otvn meaning. So ultimately the reality is our own inicrmetari™ f mctaphy5,cs ‘ s WI 
body, cxrepta consisteniscupik who must be nothin!- T d| ,e « , *r n ,° f ** 5“’* Evsry ' 
moment’ would assert i “Nothing h rear or “th™ v! ° f ?. Dll ,? 5I “ ° r the P fBBn ‘ 

believe nolhin E and affirm nothing ’ B ^ * ln l>« would 

The opposite view would beihat of the 

real.” However, there are others who . ,u '^ to whom, 'livctytliing is 
nppearar.ces", This meins that all tluil is “rear * at . nhtrE « behind the 
real and all that “appears to be“ belong 
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to two distinct categories of thing*. However, to yet another class of people, "what 
appears to be real is only real". This perhaps means that something is taken to be 
real if it fulfils a certain criterion assumed by us. 4 These criteria might be opposed 
or even contradictor)’ to each other. Let ns consider a few of these important 
criteria here '■ 

(a) Anything is real which is beyond spatio-temporal conditions. 

(b) Anything is real only in a spatio-temporal position, 

(c) Anything is real which is normally perceived. 

(d) Anything is real what is unrelated, 

It seems that the reality is sought to be distinguished from unreality. Real, there- 
fore, implies non-real oi unreal. The question of ‘what is* is inseparable from the 
idea of ‘what is not*. Thus unreality is as natural to thought as the reality. 

| 3.’ The Concept of Unreality 

But tho Concept or unreality is more difficult to define than reality, because the 
lonecpt of unreality is a negative concept and hence it is more ambiguous and vague. 
Popularly, we eonccivc of Being or Reality as filling a void,— which we call as 
'nothing’*. Thus real exists within unreal ns milk fills the empty bottle or the sugar 
fills tho empty gunny bag. Thus we ennnot conceive of the reality without the unrea- 
lity, In this sense the concept of unreality is prior to reality. In any way, the concept 
or unreality is wider than reality. However, there are thinkers who think that the 
reality is self-sufficient and the idea of unreality has no content. It is a word without 
a meaning/ hence it is called a conventional idea or an intellectual myth.. This is the 
Yiew or thinkers like Bergson. Bat if we accept this position, there will be difficulties 
in reconciling “reality as meaning" with “reality as creative* 1 , for the reality as becom- 
ing points to an insufficiency. Then, reality is not 'meaning* but ‘meanings'/ Hence, 
we have to accept unreality and reality as implying each other. The concept of 
unreality’ is inseparable from the question ‘what is unreal'? The idea of “whol is" 
necessarily Implies "what i.c not". 

4, Differentia of Unreality 

However, the concept of unreality is often confounded and confused with 
many other notions, such as (a) with contradiction (b) Untruth (c) Appearance 
(d) Sunya or Void (e) unctemity etc. Let us examine. 

5. Unreality and Contradiction 

The notion of unreality must be distinguished from the notion of contradiction 

4, Compare G.R. Malkani’s Statement -Reality would oof be Jhe reality it m but for the intet- 
prttatJon it received from me "— A Study of Reality (Amilner The Indian Institute of 
Philosophy, 3927), p, 4. 

5, Majkani, G.R., The FrobUm of Nothing (Amalner. |.I p, 3918), p. 13. 

6, Herron, H„ Ocotfw Ewrfwien. p_ 315, 
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or inratisMeney. There is contradiction, where we characterise the one with the proper- 
ty of the other. For example, “the child of a barren woman" or "Sky-lotus" or 
“Circular triangle" are contradictory. They cannot he thought «rf even. They ore nei- 
ther actual nor possible. There is no consistency between one idea and another idea, 
less to speak between idea and object. In those cases, the thought constructs arc 
utuneaningful and hence no proof is necessary to repudiate them. They arc unacccp. 
table on thought-level. However, the concept of unreality is not so. 7 They are there so 
long as the concept of reality is there, because wc know that there is no reality that 
explains itself. Every reality is conceivable only in the background of some unreality. 

0 . Unreality and Untruth 

Then the notion ot unreality has to be distinguished front the notion of unlnith 
or falsehood.' For example, when I wilfully make a false statement that “Mohan dies" 
to create a tumour, others are bound to be deceived but I shall remain unaffected, 
because 1 know that this is false. The fan of“Mohan being dead” cannot be real, for 
it is not offirmed by me in sincerity. Hence, the question of this statement being 
‘unreal' does not wise. Ibis n not a question or unreality but untruth or wilful 
falsehood. Unreality only appertains to »n object of actual experience, and not to 
something that never assumes even the remblance of reality for us",* 

7, Unreality antfAppcamee 


— jcob not reality, it Is illusion or wrong perception. Jt is neither real 
nor unreal. For example, when we see a snake in n piece of rope, it is oppcatancc 
hut we cannot say it is nothing. At least, something positive appears. There is super- 
imposition of the snike upon the rope. Appearance seems to be retd and genuine so 
tong as it Its not contradicted by some better evidence. But unreality only appertains 
to an object 1 nr nduol experience, end not to something that never assumes the 

form of reality to us. Hnredny, in other words, refers to the realm of actual ex peri- 

“S world of ntipO. “Reality is tire correlation of 

our there can be 
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&. Unreality and' Void 

Sometimes the concept of unreality is confounded with tIie concept of void, . 
Zero or iSfmya. In his four-cornered dialectics, NilgarjuPa that the conception 
of Sitrtyu is above the four-fold attributes or reality. 1 " Here the conception of void 
is neither nihilistic nor positivistic but transccndentalistic- The * s Transcendent 
to thought, The Tathugata is free from all theories and silence means the conscio- 
usness of the indescribable nature of the Unconditional Reality, Thus void to the 
Madhyamika can never be unreal. " ' 

' The Zero of mathematics is rather fictitious, bfc ause mathematics wants to 
I arrive at Zero only by a process of diminishing. But w$ tnow t,iat any particle how- 
jver small can be divided and sub-divided ad-'infinju'™ to®* we ncVer arrive at 
Zero, But since the necessities of action leads mathematics 10 P°i nt 2510 which is 
gulf between something and nothing. 13 

However, the Zero of Advaitism is not the Fictitid us Zero of Mathematics. It 
says ‘‘TriisViAYit raJifty anii Vneitiv no o\W* so Tsta ifea *ha miwA. 

positive reality in itself. 1 * There is no other titan this, Hence it is the true Being. 
Hence the Zero of Absolute cannot be identified with the concept of unreality. Zero 
is real, the only real— one without a second. 

9 , Unreality and non-etcrnality 

The unreal can never be ; the real can never btf dcstoryed. The real never 
ceases to be 14 . It means that which is real must be real always, 1 * JTherc can be ro 
relation between being and non- being. Nothing is r*°l which is not real from the 
beginning, So the real is already real and therefore immutable and unchangeable. 
We can say that what does not exist in the beginning. an d does not exist in the end, 
and only appears to exist in the middle, docs not really exist. 17 The image of eternity 
is connected with reality. Now, the concept of unreality is bound to be related to the 
ooncept of non-eternity. But this is a wrong tendency to measure unreality, by its 
unctcmity : We have, seen that reality and unreality arc inseparable. Reality is curved 
out of the unreality. 

10. Conclusions 

Unreality belongs to an object of actual experience and nat to some phantasy. 
Something is known to be unreal when it is canceled on some belter evidence. The 
reality on other hand has its own evidence and hence it « never cancelled or falsified 
by any other or better evidence. It is real always. The unreal is different from what 
appears and contradicted by better apprehension. So while reality is its own evi- 
dence, Unreality has something else as its evidence. 

12. NSBlrJuiW, Madhyamika Karika, 1-7. 

13. Millar, i G.R. , The Problem of Nothing, p. 37. 

H. I&fd.,p.». 

He Dhagawdslta II. 16. 

tfi. Malkani, C.R., A Study of Reality, p. 60. 

17, Ibid., p. 64. 
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Personal Growth and Societal Functioning 


la an incredibly short span of time we have moved from a traditional, lineal, relatively 
static, preindustrial society through a series of technological and Ideological holocausts, 
The personality of Western Min used to be conceived as a developmental unfolding 
within a closed system dependent upon determinism and to a lesser extent upon teleo- 
logy. Such psychoanalytic beliefs were well suited to traditional civilizations in Europe 
and the United States. Suddenly, the new fact of ewstence was q perishable humanity 
encapsulated in a finite and diminishing universe of resources. Human beings were 
confronted with a kaleidescope of change and a constant necessity for adaptation. The 
result has been a continuously modulated relationship between the person and a 
variety of environment!. 

Psychologists turned first to behaviourist* attempts to control persons and 
environments by imposition of their technologies. Such behavioural innovations, how- 
ever, are only effective while their rules and iciaforccu are physically present. Ulti- 
mately, a responsible, internalized locus of control within the person is required lo 
direct behaviour, Some psychologists then rediscovered the environment and abandoned 
themselves to the idea that behaviour (and personality) can be guided solely by the 
demand characteristics of the immediate situation. Generalization was not envisioned 
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Some taproots of a human growth ideology and present notions on the rdatedness of 
personal growth to societal functioning. > 

A recent credo for providing clinical psychological services illustrates the 
consequences of focus on respect for the persons 1 - accountability by means of- con- 
tracted services, phenomenological equality of clinician and client, and emphasis on 
client ownership of services— ultimately through education. Thus, the “something 
of value” potentially contnined in clinical services is shared and understood as a 
catalyst for the personal growth of both clinician and client 1 . 

Growth apparently comes about by cnliancad self-awareness oc self-conscious* 
ness. In Rogerian terms, organ is mic valuing process transmutes experience from the 
phenomenal held that we co-inhabit into an expanding consciouness of self. Such 
experience is motivating and directive. A first implication thus, is that learning about 
the self— from whatever experiential source— is power to recreate the dimensions of 
experience, to reinterpret one’s own locus in the phenomenal field that is the environ- 
mental circumstance. 

' The Jungian archetype self moves from arcane and unconscious sources to 
become a conscious and self-conscious balance system and the focus of personality, 
Similarly, Mftslosv’s inner core’ 1 ’— the perdurable shared and unique fount of human- 
ness -is discovered, created, and accepted by satisfaction of deficiency and Being 
needs. Hearing and responding to oneself or one’s inner voices is a mark of authentic 
selfhood and part of the self-actualization experience. Assagioli 1 posits a centre for 
inner self-control or "will power” in order \o enable directional, means-end activity, 
Since the self, inner core, or ceotre arc ways of conceptualizing on internal process 
whose development coincides with the experiencing of the phenomenal field (or 
1 environment), a second implication concerns an ultimate personal responsibility for 
rat’* own growth. 

. Each of us presumes a lonely journey by means of au experienced internal 
Process in which the flesh we cherish is only a symbol and a guide. A third implica- 
ion is that there are substantial notions of how to further sign the seif- expansion 
ind relf-cxploration that I have perftired to call “humanization" 4 , 1 . For example, 
Erikson 4 provided such benchmarks in epigenetic format. We become what wc will 
be from what we have been and how we live at the painful instant Of the present. 
Identification o! these inner foci (or virtues) as hope, will power, purpose, compe- 
tence, fidelity, love, cate, and wisdom provides an idiom for conceptualizing human- i 
zation. This language is independent of the specific experiences that resonate across 
prototypical developmental crises. 

A. fourth implication sets limits upon individual human growth. Freedom to 
grow, is limited by A matrix of external and internal constraints and by the state of 
Consciousness at any time. We think of freedom and responsibility— especially respon- 
sibility before— the— act*— as being coupled to the existential condition of other per- 
sons both those we experience directly and those hidden from our direct regard but 
sharing our humanity. 

A fifth implication is that growth is futurc-oricntcd. The concept of a future — 
personal and collective— is hinged to our freedom within these external constraints 
at ace components of out personal well-being. We cannot grow without attending to 
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the future, the reasonable and fw.tasy-fo.gpd extrapolations of our ability to be 
subject and object simultaneously, to bind time, and to transmogrify the hypothetical 

by rusing the inner core with past experience. 

A sixth implication is that growth occurs in the present. Essential to any 
apprehension or ihe future is attending to the present, being responsible for each 
decision as a consequence of personal meaning, being TuHy functioning” in every 
feeling and every act, and living each minute as the only and ultimate expression of 
oneself. Sartre’s anguish is a realization of the mutual dependency of freedom and 
responsibility in an equation of unknown parameters and acted upon in changing and 
often arbitrary circumstances. Because eaeb human decision is a culmination or where 
one has been, where one is going, and how one discovers meaning in the present, it 
always involves transition from inertia to action. 

Inherent in such transitions from mass to motion ore several opportunities for 
crisis. Thus, the seventh implication is that growth is paiafid and exquisitely difficult 
to endure. These crisis occasions arc to be protected or to grow, tc be personalized 
ot to be human, to be identified or to be anonymous 7 , Human growth is predicated 
upon clear awareness or personal reality, upoa belief in one’s own intactncss, and 
upon sharing oneself and be/ng oneself simultaneously, However, personal reality Is 
often painful and this pain may be oUeviited by private parables. Beliefs in one’s 
intaclness are fragile and tametiir.es distorted at the expense of others. Anonymity 
in the sense of surrendering human obligation. 

Since there are at least these three ingredients in every human decision, risk is 
inevitable, crisis is unavoidable, hurt is omnipresent, and n aguish is an immutable 
part of human experience. Under such conditions that we grow at all is a testimony 
to die strength of the inner human structure and the drive, or ‘Vill” that may be 
Invoked for humanization. 

. An eighth implication concerns the mutual interdependence of growth experien- 
ces, At we grow— fitfully, intermittently, and for long periods seemingly not at all— we 
Interface with the growth struggles of many other persons. We all contend with 
different facets of a common set of social structnres-institutions that live by non- 
human rules for survival. Wc all compete for living space as though it wero n com- 
modity. Along with Dylan Thomas", we all "rage, rage, rage against the dying of 
the light", experiencing the vicbiion of perishable time-more quickly consumed in 
happiness than despair. We ore all caught in net* of instant compromise and unremit- 
ting folly. VVe fail and agonize and often cannot penetrate the mini-space and mini-time 
of personal circumstance. And we have no good nor ready words for our experiences 
or being. Encapsulated in out oging skin*, we are surrounded by the phantasmagoric 
future shock ortoo much Change. sikmuUtion, and choice'*. Seeking sensation when 
meaning is desired, wc can become insensate and xfulti/ffj by a r j fiW mort is inherent 
in our own expeiiences. 

. , t . S “ h iV h *‘T Si,i,n fr °? 1 ^ “"wnwttnb of the growth toward scir-control- 
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Since growth is affected by the person's phenomenal field which includes society, 
the central societal issue for human beings is contained in the phrase “quality-of- 
life”. Maslow believed in a psychology of how to niako Good Persons in a Good 
Society 13 . Such, persons may only flourish In societies that offer a high quality-of-life 
for all members. 

Quality -of-life is a sensitizing concept relating to the intentions and awareness of 
human being regarding their own social condition and their own capability for muster- 
ing environmental and personal resources toward the goals of satisfaction and happi- 
ness. More specifically, Harland u has referred to quality-of-Jifc as the state of 
satisfaction of essential social and human needs and wants represented by goods, 
services, situations, and states of affairs. 

In an era when many Western societies nre losing the capacity for Utopian 
thinking or leaving such fantasy to social philosophers, science fiction writers, and 
futurists, the idea of quality-of-life is worthy of reiteration in a context of personality. 
In this context, what is "good” for human being becomes equated with what is 
required within a society in order to foster the most complete expression of the human 
potential, or the growth of human beiogs. 

In order to experience high quality living conditions, it is necessary to have a 
master social plan and tho machinery for monitoring salient soeial events and render- 
ing them into data descriptive of the functioniug adequacy of society. Such a master 
social plan has been envisioned in this country by governmental 1 and private groups 
(e.g., the Institute of the Future) and some relevant data has recently heen pub- 
Hshcd‘\ The Social Science Council of Canada and the United Nations Research 
Institute for Social Development have prepared similar plans. We already have a 
nomenclature exemplified by soeial indicators, or measures of discrete aspects of 
quality-of-life, social reporting, or the summarization and reporting of such indicators, 
and social accounting, or the welfare balance sheets for large areas of society 11 . We 
lack consensus on specific indicators. This fact becomes one way of admitting that 
wc do not know or agree upon what social conditions foster humanization. We do 
not have a political system tliaicao readily exchange economic for human goals evert 
in the service of ultimate species survival. A responsible system for providing infor- 
mation, feedback, and self-conscious awareness by citizens 'would lend to more direct 
usages of political power in the interests of a more satisfactory Lire for all persons. 
However, the imposition or values as to what constitutes the "good" life is the most 
critical issue. Who is to do it 7 How is it to be done 7 

Etzioni 1 ® has provided one modrJ for an act jye, or setr-contrciling society whose 
values can be mediated through social structures in order to permit authentic living 
by individuals. Authenticity implies a balanced relationship between commitment, 
awareness, and sharing societal power. Present, post-modern society is inauthentic in 
political processes and institutions and inherently unstable due to blocking of recogni- 
tion and treatment or social problems. Human beings react by alienation, or feeling 
imprisoned and powerless, and by inauihcniicity, or feeling cheated and manipulated. 
Etzioni 1 ® eloquently proffers a concentrated, lime limited act, a personal project that 
should by symbolic and collective to provide at least a new societal insight and at 
most a societal change : 
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’’But there ore moments. . . in which cadi man sees the roots of his uneasiness, 
the shadows of his captors, and the hands of his manipulators, and he, thus, 
has an irreducible dement of freedom which he on extend by commiting him- 
self to a project (p. M&)“. 

Elaborating on Miller's theme” that we can give our science away. Smith 1 * 
Invokes new priorities for a humanized science that also may enhance individual 
freedom. Skinnerian technology is scea as a negation of human freedom and dignity 
white humanistic romanticism » no antidote for “strategics of disciplined inquiry". 
We need these human problem-solving strategics by applied reinforcement principles 
and we also need the belief in persons as responsible actors in a self-created world. 
Such union of head and heart means that a shared scientific enterprise can give some- 
thing away that is worthwhile. 

Now to return to the credo for providing clinical psychological services, an 
example that has been given substance by a discussion containing the following points 
nf focus on the vital a ad awesome union of human and yxicly : 

1. Learning about the self is the source of expanding consciousness. 

2. Growth is a personal responsibility. 

3. There are externa? signs or Internal rdf-development. 

4. Freedom to grow is never absolute, but is limited by both external and 
Internal constraints. 

5. Growth is future-0 tleated. 

fi. Growth occurs in the present tense. 

7. Growth is painful and always involves risk, crisis, hurt, and anguish. 

8. Individual growth processes inlerfoce with those of other persons such 
that mutual interdependence is the human condition. 

9. Growth is oifeeled by the person's phenomenal field which includes 

society. 

LO. Societies as well as persons may V referred to os authentic, or fostering 
Individual growth, or inauthentic, when individual growth is blocked or 
distorted. 


11. The soeielal contribution to personal growth may be called the «p-rienced 
quality-of-life. 

12. High quality-ofdife ean only occur as on indirect individual consequence 
of a master social plan for a particular society. 

13. »<inl plans depend upon consensus regarding those conditions 
fostering humanization and a political d.matc that values human goals 

14. Interferences with individual growth as a result of societal restriction ‘ have 
been described as alienation or Inanthcnticity 

15. Tire recourse tor the individual « the fore of, B identic sodety i 
participation in order to nurture freedom by means of commitment. 
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The Concept of Error 


The problem of error has been the subject of interesting discussion in Indian 
Philosophy. Every School has tried to male rim concept dear from own point 
of view. Advjita thinkers explain the appearance of (he world in the light of illusory 
perception, therefore they dtewss the concept of error in treat details. We shall try 
to see some of Us main points. 

In the School of MlmGrirsd the possibility ofettotix denied aitopthor. The 
AtfrnSrfiMfcru hold that the familiar example of a snake-wpe illusion is not really 
one simple kind of knowledge, hut rather it is a mixture of perception and memory 
and nen. discrimination between the two. The Advalta objection against this is that 
the Judgment expressing an illusory perception 'ibis is a snake* shows that it is a 
single piece of knowledge. If the memory of the snake perceived in the past did not 
combine with the perception of the present rope to constitute one state of eognftlon 
there cannot be the judgment, 'this is a snake*. If the percept and the memory of the 
thing lay simply undiscriminated, there would be two judgments! T perceive this' and 
‘I remember a snake'. When we feel and a mile in the rope, it shows that xnakehood 
Is predicated of the rope present before us ns an object. It is, therefore, a case of posi- 
tive identification of the perceived and the remembered objects and not merely non* 
recognition of the difference between the two. Ifiherebeno identification between 
the perceived rope and a remembered snake the reaction of fear which naturally 
fallows such erroneous knowledge cannot be explained property. The Nafyayikas 
admit this hut they put forth a realistic type of explanation and try to show that it is 
oalj an extiaordinary ease of perception in which the memory idea of a snake 
perceived in the past is so vividly aroused in the mind on account of the similarity of 
a snake with the rope that it appears as an immediate awareness. So what realty 
exined in ihe past is presented here to the mind ns the object present before us 
through the instrumentality of a vivid idea. There is no possibility of the perception 
of an eternally unreal tiling in an illusion. Therefore if there is no feat wnrhl ever 
ye wised in the past, its present illusory perception wo cannot he explained. TJie 
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Advaittn's is the vain efforts in proving the unrealiag of (he world at all times on the 
analogy of the snake-rope illusion. 

The position of the Admits is however different. It rejects the NySya view on 
the ground that the perception, at present place and time, of an object which existed 
at some other place and time is absurd. However vivid the memory idea may be it 
will be an idea of a thing perceived there in the past and never of a thing present here 
and now. The quality of the presence belonging to the illusory object remains unexplain- 
ed by the Naiyuyikas. It is also absurd to think that a memory idea can really dislocate 
a real object from its own time and place and transport it to a different time and 
place. It is more consistent to hold that in illusion, on account of our ignorance of 
the thing, present here and now what docs not really exist here and now can 
appear as present. According to the AdwririifJ, then, ignorance conceals the form of 
the existing object in illusion and constructs instead, the appearance of another object. 
The non-perception of the existing form is produced by different factors like defective 
sense organs, insufficient light, etc. The perception of similarity, and the revival of 
memory idea caused by it held ignorance to create the positive appearance of an object. 
This apparent object must be admitted to be present as an appearance, it may be said 
to be a temporary creation (j/vr/i) of ignorance. 

Ignorance is the ultimate term for the explanation of error in the Vedanta, It ex- 
plains the ordinary illusion and also the world. The world is taken to be illusorily created, 
But the activity of such creation cannot take place without prior ignorance. In other 
word 1 ! ignorance is the presupposition of error. It is static and beginningless. Ignorance 
is the cause of error, but we cannot go beyond ignorance to something else as its cause. 
Error is removed only when ignorance as its cause is removed, ignorance of that reality 
which makes error possible. For the removal of ignorance all we need is knowledge. 

According to Advaita Vedanta we are ignorant of many things in life. But 
behind all the different forms of ignorance there is one pervasive and primary Ignor- 
ance. It is the ignorance of Brahman- It has metaphysical significance. The 
task of Philosophy as ParmSriha Vidya is to remove ignorance, much as empirical 
science tries to remove Ignorance about empirical matters. 

The ignorance of Brahman, Advaitins hold, persists throughout our life. It 
forms the gcnml background of all other kinds of knowledge. Whatever knowledge 
we have about this world cannot remove our general ignorance. Rather the world 
which we empirically know is a product of our ignorance. Once this ignorance Is 
removed there is no world left any more. When the Sruti says Tor Brahman that 
“knowing which all else is known”; it means that when Brahman is known, there is 
no world left to he known. We know the world directly through our perception and 
believe in its reality. In order to conceal this knowledge of the world an indirect or 
inferential knowledge of Brahman win not do. What we need here is a direct, imme- 
diate and non- sensible awareness of Brahman, which is more certain than the per- 
ceptional knowledge of the world. Therefore what we need to remove our ignorance 
for good is an absolutely intellectual intoilion a&iedlaparohsambhiltl. 

As to the nature of ignorance, apiana the Advaitins hold that it is not merely 
absence (abhiiva) of knowledge. It is not something negative. Knowledge of the 
negation of something implies koowfedes of the thing negated. If one has the know- 
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ledge o[ to negation of a table, then he must know to table. If then w is to 
same tiling as negation of knowledge, we cannot be aw«c of Jgnorancc without tha t 
very knowledge of to thing Which contradicts fl/iuaw. Ajtuaut js totcforc somcthmg 
pStive, mvarupa. ft is beginnfngto. yet positive and immovable by knowledge. 
Though it manifests itself in all ordinary things that login in time, yet it itself has no 

beginning, for it is associated with pure amsdcaisncss which is begmmngless . ^no 
has been described in the Vedanta as positive-iMrorfipo, but its bhavatm does not 
mean to opposite of abhSva. To term spSSiw a bUm ** ;to tsjust to bring out 
its difference from dJMK Ajnan, is not positive like an ordinary positive entity. It 
is rather called positive amply because it is not to mere negation. It is a category 
which is believed neither to be positive in the ordinary sen* nor negative but a tb.nl 
one which is different both from positive as well a. from negative. The q,«.i«aM 
to indefinite which is veiling everything and as such it is different from the positive 
anil the negative. , „ _ , . , , . . 

Though g/iMiifl Is defined by to Advert ins as the indefinite which is neither 
positive nor negative into ordinary sense of to terra, toy claim that it is directly 
experienced by us in such perceptions aa "I do not know, or l do not know myself or 
anybody else,” or '1 do not know what you say” or particularly ‘T had been sleeping 
so long happily and did not know anything’*. Such perceptions, to Advaitins say, 
point to an object which has no definite characteristics, and wlikh cannot properly be 
said to be either positive or negative. If it is said that the perception ”1 do not know" 
is not the perception of the oJMna, but it indicates simply the negation of knowledge, 
Advaitins reply that had it been the perception of a negation only, the negation must 
have been associated with the specific object to which it applied. As a matter of fact 
negation generally appears as a substantive with the object of negation nr a qualifying 
character specifying the nature of the negation. Hut the perception "I do not know 
or I had no knowledge” dees not Involve the negation of any particular kocwledge of 
any speeifie object, but points to the knowledge or an indefinite objectless ignorance. 
Such an Indefinite njflfaa, Vedi-.'.a holds, 1$ positive in to sense that It Is certainly 
not negative, hut this positive indefinite is not positive in to same sense in which 
other definite entitles are called positive, for it is merely the qualityless passive indc- 
finile shaving itself in our experience. 

Let us be dear here that according to the Veddnta ignorance, like knowledge, 
cannot be known through any ordinary method or knowledge. They are both known 
to the pure Intelligence called sak f i. An art of knowledge is not known through 
another act of knowledge. It is revealed by to higher intelligence. The same is true 
of njiana. Wc do not know ignorance through an ocl «r to mind or through the 
intellect. To know ignorance intdlectaally we must also know it! objects which will 
dissolve the ignorance. Similarly, prior ignorance, when no an of rhe mind is possible, 
cannot be known intellectually. This is also the case with to slate of ignorance in all 
these cases is rum intelligence. This intelligence knows both ignorance and know- 
ledge together wtlh tow objects. It knows all objects, some as the objects of ignorance 
and therefore as unknown, and otors a» objects of knowledge and therefore as 
known. Ignorance is therefore known as something positive in the sense ofindefinite. 
it may well be compared «Uh darkness. Darkness is somet hi n % that. mJsRw to 
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absence or light aid is incompatible with light. And yet it is not merely Hie absence 
of light. Absence cannot be perceived, but we do perceive darkness as we perceive 
light. Both ajnatia and darkness arc in this sense positive. 

The illusion, therefore, according to the Adraita Vedanta is a temporary creation 
which can neither be described as real since it is contradieatcd by later perception, 
nor as real because it appears even for a moment. Tlius it is an indescribable creation, 
anirvaemya snti, and the theory is of the appearance of the undescribablc 
anfrvacaniya fcftyiitf-v&fa. The Advaitins use it in the explanation of the world- 
appcarancc as the creation of ignorance which has the power of concealing and dis- 
torting reality. The realist objection, as to how the present world can appear unless 
there were experience of a similar one in the past, is met by the Advaitins by describ- 
ing the world experience as a beginningless series of previous births. Even if this 
hypothesis is not accepted, we can well say that in every case of illusion the possibi- 
lity of the appearance of some form of existence in place of another is clearly demon- 
strated. It shows that in illusion what docs not really exist at present can appear as 
such. And though the world of our waking experience is explained in the light of 
illusion and as the product of the ignorance, the Advaitins mako a distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of appearance. They call ignorance responsible for the waking 
world as the root ignorancc-murdr/rfyS, and ignorance causing the temporary ignorance 
tulavidya. Objectivity tlius is given by the Advaitins in both the eases to the normal 
world and the illusory object. What they really assert as a distinctive point is that 
"objectivity does not imply reality, nor docs unreality imply subjectivity”. Every 
object oF the world can well be seen to have contradictory nature. Therefore it is not 
real in the sense in which the Brahman of the Upanljads is. 
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Transition From Comparative Philosophy 
to the World History of Philosophy 


Persona I Not* 


Slaw 1 owe a vary pwsona\ acd infeed vtry profound cats of gratitude to 
Dr, D,L. Atreya far his genuine altruism diming my connection with B.H.U. (1950-57), 

I feci deeply honored to attempt sow contribution to this Souvenir Volume in honor 
of Dr. Atreya-jl. Since he w*s a pioneer in bridging continents Jit the field of Com- 
parative Philosophy, nothing that comes iq my raiad could be more appropriate than 
a resume of my findings tnd thought, rneh as they are, in terms of some basic general- 
ities which seem to me to need le-Mamination, if not radical restructuring, indeed, 
H was during my association with T>r. Att eya and others at B.H.U, end at Mysore Uni- 
versity under the lateTrofessor M. Vanjunacharya (and 1 must jiot omit the name of 
Swam! Salysbaitab Brnjaheshl at Dawswomcdh Ghat in Varanesi) that some of the 
seeds of the following considerations wen; *®»n. 

It Is well known that the field of Comparative Philosophy pas had a rather pied 
lfist cry thus far; and sln« it has (or so it seems t Q a fc w of ns in that fold) got entan- 
gled in some out-of-focus stereotypes, j t nay be time to take stock and check our 
beatings lest We sail inadvertantly or eve* y. % impulsively Into some dangerous territory. 

First, we are perhaps inadequately aware that the ancestry of Comparative Philo- 
sophy in the fold Of Comparative RcBgion s ffl! bears its tndclliblc stamp ; and often it 
is difficult to diforentUte between these two folds. 


Second, whereas the field of Comrvaj a tiv E Religion has virtually been, at least in 
some quarters, superceded by the llist 0ty 0 r Regions, one wonders whether a paral- 
lel transition »s tret well overdot in1h eCtM oI Comparative Philosophy. 

. . L lh!T ^’ 1 " 1he m H the shadow or Hegel -indeed. one might say 

UgJrajl-rtm fount* « andhaa wren VnRueoocd systems of classification in our libra- 
ries. The notion, for example, thrt Indian and Chinese philosophy are at best to be 
equated wiHprc-Sorratic Greet t ot * ^ pre 4 cn tific pll2osoJ1>ly , 

sib prevails in a way that sorely ^ cone rtta-ftriteraate, tte 
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"Oriental” philosophy, although historically it has very little meaning, has come into 
such common use that it has become a marketable item for selling popular paperback 
books. In spite of the efforts of the late Dr. Charles A. Moore to “exercise" this ghost, 
and to deliver us from the “myth of the mystical Orient and the materialist West” the 
ghost is still there, and the myth still conditions subconscious attitudes far too univer- 
sally. Indeed, one grows weary of whipping what should have been a dead horse long 
ago, for that myth even more than the ghost of Hegel, has no historical blood or flesh 
left. Most of us would like to go on from there into new constructive research; but 
some must carry on the work or those like Dr. B.L. Atreyn nnd Charles A. Moore, in 
enlightenment of the puhlic consciousness. 

The obvious corrective for the first is an intensification, following the lead of such 
as Joseph Needham, Retie Taton, George Sarton cl of research and re-investigation 
of the world history of science and its relation to the world history of philosophy. 
There is also the myth (for it is no more than that) that in Ancient Greece and there 
alone "science” was born, and that “science" was absent from the rest of the world 
until Western Europe drained all the wealth of the rest of the world into its coffers 
and succeeded all too welt in convincing the rest of tho world that nothing was truly 
“scientific" until and unless it was given a name with a Greek or a Latin derivation. 
This myth also needs to be exposed before It works even more havoe than it already 
has done. 

A coitolaiy to this corrective, and related to the second point above, is the need 
to reinvestigate the histories of tho realist traditions of philosophy in India, China, 
Japan, Islam, Byzantium, ete., and to pul them into proper perspective along with the 
histories of the idealist philosophies in those areas. As a matter of fact, it may well be 
that since the history of philosophy, even in modem Western Europe, was first the 
fruits of the labours of German Idealists, this correction is still incomplete even in the 
history of European philosophy, which, by the way, has strangely omitted the history 
of philosophy in Byzantium and Russia aud the rest of Eastern Europe. Thus wc still 
sec most books advertised as the ‘History of Philosophy' overtly assuming, in woeful 
ignorance, that the history of “Euramerican” philosophies is all that caa be called philo- 
sophy. How utterly absurd t 

On the other hand, of course, there is in some quarters the danger of the opposite 
extreme. One indeed welcomes, for example, the efforts of the Chinese to review if not 
to reconstruct the history of Chinese Thought from the standpoint of realistic social 
justice by vindicating folk heroes wbo were not acknowledged as sucIj by the Confucian 
Literati, "but il th'is should go so Tar as to transgress against objective historical records, 
it could be another case of where Hie cure became worse than the case, the remedy too 
severe for the disease, and the patient might suffer from it as much as from the disease 
itself. 

Concerning the second point, namely the emphasis on history and historical deve- 
lopments, we may note that, in a sense, the remedy has already begun to ferment. We 
are increasingly getting very readable histories of Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Islamic 
Thought and Philosophy, and even on some campuses the students are more aware of 
these things and of their importance than their professors. This is especially true in 
“third world” countries, at least in those areas where engineering has not crowded 
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plulosophy out of business. Meanwhile, word from Professor Walter Licbcnthal about 
a year ago reported that interest jo these fields is waning in Europe. 

However, it is strange that in many of these countries, European philosophy has 
become the universal standard of comparison. We get far too few contrast and compa- 
tisons between Japanese, Chinese and Iranian (both Sufi and non-Sufi) philo- 
sophers; and for that matter it is great pity and a shame that within our own genera, 
tion, India and China have become alienated from each other after so many thousands 
of years of amity. Indeed, one might even query : In the past China received so much 
from India, may be some contribution from China to India might be in order ? 

But the appearance of the new African countries, most of them with universities 
built on the, "Euramerican" model, is a fresh challenge Jo all. The oral heritage of Afri 
can wisdom needs to be included, perhaps, in ‘'comparative" philosophy alongside the 
Inclusion of African Islamic thinkers in proper objective historical perspective. This oral 
heritage must quickly be included lest some new myth about African wisdom of the 
past romantically blind us to the real problems of today. Surely, young Africans 
should be open to all philosophies and to philosophy’s role in the planetary Drams of 
Man rather than merely the rcleof the philosophies of those nations which once ert- 
ilaved them and sold them as chattel. 

But mom emphatically, complaint must be registered against the fact that tho 
books that ore being published everywhere in comparative plulosophy (as far as I 
know) have not yet followed the lead of Trevor Ling in the field of the History of Re- 
ligions in presenting us with a synchronotozhed approach to sound historical perspec- 
tives. To cite just one heinous example, the ‘Arab* pliilosophm are usually treated not 
In their own fight, but only as a prophylactic os It were, to the emergence of Latin 
Christian Scholasticism. Moreover, the term ’Arab’ still survives even though scarcely 
there is an educated Muslim anywhere who would call Danth Sbikoh on ‘Arab’; and 
oven lbn Sina had very little, if any, Arabian ancestry. Even the Library of Congress 
classification of books reflects this nonsense, as though there were not any Islamic 
philosophy or philosophers after lbn Rusbd (Avetroes). 


However the case Is almost as bad in tbe history of Indian philosophy end in the 
Chinese field as well. The former is still woefully limited to the form given to Jt by 
ModhSva durinp the apogee of the Vijayanaga? Empire; and the popular notion of 
what constitutes 'Chinese philosophy, even in philosophy departments around the 
world, remains in woeful ignorance of the reportings even of Carsun Chang and of 
Volume II or Fung Yudin'* History of Chinex PMoiofky. 

In other words, Hegel** myth Stilt survives, namely that Wisdom travelled from 
the 'East' («., East Asia, Sootbeast Asia, Soulh Asia and/or Southwest Asia 1) to 
the West (ic., not western USA or even western Asia, btft western Europe, eastern 
Europe brine completely t> ; anil that only in * Antiquity* (whenever that was) 

did this "East” have tmy 'philosophy' worth mentioning. How utterly absurd 1 This 
myth critically needs to be replaced with factual world history, including the continuous 
and contemporary developments or philosophies Of all hinds in all lands. 

tn the history or European philosophy, we think nothing of putting Francis 
Baron end Cam panel la in the same category, even though they came fiom different 
hvguagM and countries; nnd in the history of Indian philosophy, even though regret- 
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fully thus far the Saiva systems haw not yet been adequately integrated chronologi- 
cally along with the Yaijnava systems, we think nothing of ignoring geographical 
boundaries even though, for example, when DigKaga went north to Nalanda, no doubt 
he had to learn a different vernacular to get along. Chaitanya and Vallabha arc some- 
times mentioned virtually in the same breath, although one was a Bengali and the 
other a Gujarati. 

There is still confusion between the North and the South in the case of Chinese 
Buddhism if not of Chinese philosophy as a whole after the Neo-Confucian “renais- 
sance" in tire Southern Sung Dynasty. Similar differences obtain between the ‘Aryan* 
North and the 'Dravidian 1 South in India, the Latin South and ihe Gennanie North in 
Europe, and the Latin American South and the Anglo-American North in the “Wes- 
tern" hemisphere. But these actually make as much— or as little— sense as the terms 
“East" and “West" that stiU are in common use, utterly confusing whether by "east" 
Is meant the Soviet Union or the "mystical” Orient” of ‘Antiquity*. But whereas wo 
speak of Hegel as a ‘German’ (not a European) philosopher, and Descartes as a ‘French’ 
(not a European) philosopher, we do not cull Ramanuja a ‘Tomillian' but an ‘Indian’ 
philosopher ; whereas Abhinava Guptais called not a Kalmirj but an ’Indian* philo- 
sopher. Similarly Chu hsi (b. 1130) of Fukien Province, Yen Yuan (b. 1635) of Hopeh 
Province, Tai Chen (b. 1722) of Anhwei Province are all known simply as ‘Chinese' 
philosophers. Or again, if we took Guigo the Carthusian (d. 1136), Ramanuja (d. 1142), 
and Chu Hsi (d, 1200) together, we would find more in common between them than 
between eaeh and his modern 20th century fellow-countryman, while actually Guigo 
was more of a mystie than either of his "oriental" contemporaries ! Meanwhile, where 
does this leave the Persian Al-GhazSIi (d. 1110)? Is he "Eastern” or “Western”— or 
somewhere in between ? Finally, even jo the 20th century, which is more ’’Eastern" : 
M.N. Roy or Teilhard de Chardin ? Vladimir Soloviev or Chu Te ? Kawakami Hajime 
or Thomas Merton ? 

Indeed, philosophy is still philosophy, in all places and at all times, consisting 
essentially of the basic problems of man, including epistemology, ethics and aesthetics 
and their sub-fields and related fields. Geographical characterizations make very little 
difference, although it might be claimed that Time has taken its toll, perhaps equally ifl 
every area. As a matter of fact, whereas Toynbee and Jaspers wrote of the 5th century 
B.C. as the ’Axial* Age research will vindicate the claim that there have been several of 
such ’axial* ages, stretching across Eurasia and thence to the Americas as well. Indeed, 
until further correction is forthcoming, I would like to suggest periodizing these ‘axial’ 
ages in the world history of philosophy as occurring snouod 50 a.d. (at.), 300 C.R 
(A.D.), 625 C.E., 850 C.E., 1250 C.E., 1550 c\u_, 1750 C.E, 1900 c.E., and perhaps in an 
accelerated pace, already around the mid- 1 960’s, with the beginning of the Space Age 
and the Nuclear Age. 

Thus, eventually the World History of Philosophy will be simply that, ignoring 
"cast" and “west" and north and south everywhere; and then synchronologicaliy we 
shall view (and hear) each philosopher in bis actual factual historical milieu. 

Nevertheless the Problem of Periodization remains a difficult one. There may be 
not only ‘periods’ but actual cycles in the patterns of development of types or philo- 
sophies which have not been discovered or at least have not yet been adequately 
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mapped out as yet. The Cultural Anthropology approach is yielding something; but 
more is needed. Perhaps we need some sort oF metahistory of metaphysics as well as 
the metaphysics of history in order to provide the remedies. Indeed, just as there is a 
metaphysics of history, so the metahislory of metaphysics needs proper restructuring. 

One friend, Boh Richmond, has even suggested an entirely new term, which no 
doubt Dr. B.L, Atrcya would warmly embrace : SOFHIOLOGY, the science of investi- 
gation of systems of wisdom without regard to nationality, “East" or “West", North 
or South. Perhaps we should try to determine whether it is applicable. 

Postscript 

This article assumes familiarity with Sarut-Darsana-Sansraha ; A Bibliographical Guide 
to the Global History of Philosophy. John c. Plott and Paul D. Mays (Leiden : E.J. 
Brill, 1969). 

Unpublished research material available upon request. 
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Patanjala Yoga and Integral Yoga 


At the AU India Seminar on the Philosophy and Yoga of Sri Aurobindo held in 
Varanasi in September 1974 one of the participants raised the question as to whether 
the peculiar terminology of Sri Aurobindo found its equivalent in the technical voca- 
bulary of PMattjah Yoga, ir so, then these classical antecedents would offer a precious 
hey to the interpretation of Integral Yoga. The speaker answered that Sri Aurobindo’s 
terminology ‘must be entirely his own*. This would mean then that classical yoga has 
had no appreciable influence on him. Integral Yogi would have been designed ab ovo. 
However, creation ex nlhllo does not commend itself to many. 

A doe Vtas offered by a fourfold division common to both. In Book Two of The 
L\fe DJrlne, chapter 26, “The Ascent Towards Supermini]'*, Sri Aurobindo distinguishes 
(he four degrees of Higher Mind, Illumined Mind, Intuition and Overmind. Curiously, 
the Yoga-Sulras too spell out a fourfold gradation. Thus Sutra I. 17 reads : “The 
Cognitive Trance is accompanied by the appearance of philosophical curiosity, medi- 
tation, elation and <cg0ista”—i‘!iarka-vicar-anand-3smitS-rupd/jugamat-sanipraj7iSta^. 1 
Could it be that the four degrees within ‘supramental transformation* would match the 
four steps within samprajnutah sanwJfii, ‘concentration with objective content’ ? 

This numerical identity was tempting enough, all the more so that a similaT four- 
fold division recurs a tittte further in the Yoga-SQtras. Indeed. sStras I. 42-44 
enumerate four forms of samapatti or thought- transformation, nh, savitarkii, mrvilarkS, 
samara and itirricara samapaltfy. Unfortunately, the present fourfold distinction does 
not match the earlier one. Rather, the first and second degree of saxpprajhStali samudhi 
split up in pairs to yield the four modes of samapatti or thought-transformation. Which 
of these two series of four corresponds to Sri Aurobindo’s four degrees of mind ? 

Nor is this alt. Later commentators as Vyasaand Yaeaspati Misrahave developed 
further the gradation which the Yoga-Siitras seemed to have left unfinished. The 
1. Reference to thj Yoga-Sutras and commentaries 3re from : 

Rama Prasada, Pata wit's Yoga Sutrtu h ilk the Commatiary vf Vyfisa etc., in The Sacred Beaks 
of jtie Hindus, Vol. IV, Alhthtbafl. 1924. 
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remaining two degrees of suipprajMiah samui&i were equally split in pairs of mnandSl 
nirmnda and sBsmilSfnirasmili saowpatll. As one knows, ilic fourfold division within 
saipprcpldial i samudhi is ruled by a fourfold gradation is the object of meditation, id., 
gross and subtle objects, the knowing activity and the knowing subject ot buddh i. 
The eightfold division results from the presence, resp. absence, of rikalpa or confusion 
of ihc object of meditation with its predicates. Not all commentators, however, accept 
this eightfold division. Thus Vijnana Bhik$ii accepts only six.* 

Number four seemed to be a promising find. The track wc followed, however, 
soon got confused ; the Yopn-SPlrnx know not one, but two divisions of four ; and the 
commentators multiply the one by the other so as to obtain eight. If not six. Are we 
then to abandon the first suggestion and admit that Sri Aurobir.do's fourfold gradation 
is Indeed 'entirely his own' 1 1f the prima fade equation of four with four has proved 
to be hasty, a more patient a posteriori investigation may yield better results. Sound 
method will require that we first accurately analyse the four ‘minds* of Sri AisroWndo 
and determine their respective distinctive features, A similar investigation of the 
various gradations devised by the Toga- Surras and its commentators will reveal 
whether they share a common characteristic with one or other of the four ‘minds’, 
Which conclusions we arc to draw from an eventual parallelism cannot be anticipated 
at this stago. Nor should this be dictated by any a priori, which either refuses to accept 
nny influsnoe of PStaHJala Togo on Sri Aurobiftdo, or perforce wants him to be 
indebted to classical tradition. let us then lake i‘p the four degrees of mind in turn. 

The first grade In the “Ascent Towards Supermini'’ is called Higher Mind, 
Indeed, it surpasses ordinary mind inasmuch as it cau dispense with Its laborious pro- 
cedure of logical reasoning, "But herein Ihis greater Thought there is no need of a 
seeking and self-critical wtlerfnation, no logical motion step by step toward a conclu- 
sion, no mechanism of express or implied deductions and inferences, etc,’ 11 The very 
description immediately calls to mind the category of siirWnfrd wmBpatll, Yet, the 
confrontation of Higher Mind with the second degree or Illumined Mind makes us 
reconsider thij assumpikm, While Higher Mind operates as supranational Thought, 
Illumined Mind functions by an immediate vision, "a Mind no longer of higher 
Thought, but of spiritual light”’, Unlike Higher Mind, which still needs the support of 
verbal expression, or at least that of a mental word. Illumined Mind seizes upon the 
troth or things apart from any such representation, “In the spiritual light there is a 
deeper perceptive response from the veiy substance of consciousness and a com- 
prehending formulation (n that substance, , , , no verbal representation is nerded for 
the precision and completeness of ibis thought knowledge”. * 

Now, the comparison between saritarka nnd ntrriuric samupoill reveals a 
Similar gradation. In the first the yogi still associates the object or concentration with 
its corresponding concept and verbal expression, In the second the object is shorn from 
these mental associations and caught in a pure intuitive grasp. Similarly, the elimination 


**»" -***»»■*« feral Al^mnum, 

J. T£ W(PM„, India Library Socnly, Nrw Yort. I5MSJ; p. 835. AbbrMairf „ LD 
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of verbal expression secures the transhmn from Higher to Illumined Mind. This, I be- 
lieve, would guarantee sufficiently the identification of Higher Mind with sarltarku satrn- 
pat(i on the one hand, and of Illumined Mind with nhritarku samapatti on the otlier. 

Intuition, the tliird degree, is characterised ns 'knowledge by identity'. “Intuition 
is a power of consciousness nearer and more intimate to the original knowledge by 
identity ... It is when the consciousness of the subject meets with the consciousness in 
the object . . . that the intuition leaps out like a spark" 4 . The vitarka mode of samudhi 
being accounted for, we are naturally led to test the merit of the ncura mode as 
possible counterpart of Sri Aurobindo's Intuition. However, the distinction between 
saricara and nirricard samapatti is ruled by the presence, resp. absence, of the attri- 
butes of space and time in the object of meditation. To this the description or Intuition 
makes ito allusion. One could perhaps argue that the "spiritual reality of things'' 7 
which Intuition grasps matches the subtle (sulcsm) nature of the object which is pro- 
per to the vieSra mode of samddhi. But a more convincing parallel is found in Vyflsa’s 
Bha$ya on Yoga- Sutras, I, 44. As Intuition consists essentially in identity with the 
object, so too nirvicuru samSpatti moulds consciousness on the form of the object. "As 
to the cognition it is called ultra- meditative [nhricara), when it becomes the object 
itself, and thus as it were, becomes void of its own nature "— prajild c« svcrtJpefdnycwir* 
thamStrS yurts bhavatt*. There is some solid evidence to associate Intuition with 
rtirvleSrS samSpattl. 

The fourth and last degree is that of Ovcfmind. It is marked by the elimination 
of ego-coosdousness. "When (he overnund descends, tbe predominance of the centralis- 
ing ego-sense is entirely subordinated, lost in largeness of being and finally abolished'' 0 . 
Nirasmitfi samfipatll is the obvious counterpart for Gvermind. While sfismitii 
samipattt concentrates on a buddhi that is stilt affected by ahamkSra, nirasmita same- 
patti eliminates this last rlkalpa and contemplates a pure egoless buddhi, which reflects 
the self almost to perfection. 

The comparison of the four ‘minds* with the classification of the Yoga-Sutras 
then yields the following set of pairs: Higher Mind and sertwrkS zamSpaiii; 
Illumined Mind and nirvltarka samapatti ; Intuition and nlrftcam samapatti j Overmind 
and nirasmita samapatti. Sri Aisrobindo therefore neglects both mieSra and sasmttS 
samapatti of the eightfold division of the commentators. More important, he omits the 
Snanda mode of smadlii, so that the fourfold division of Yoga-Sutras, I, 17, is lost in 
the Fourfold gradation of the "Ascent Towards Supermind". 

Our initial clue was an identical fourfold division. The presumed parallel has 
stood the test of a critical analysis, but only up to a point. It is good to remember at 
this Stage that Yoga-Sutras 1, 17, distinguishes fonr stages within samprajhataft samddhi. 
But this 'concentration with objective content* is not tbe highest ; it is crowned by an 
objectless concentration, asamprejhatah samadhi. White the Former needs the support 
of some objective content, egoless buddhi in the ultimate stage or nirasmita samapatti, 
the latter entirely prescinds from any such objective content and is absorbed in the 

G. LD P .84l. 

7. JAM. 

8. TrandatSon Kama Pranuh. 

9. LD p. 844. 
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sole pete self. Curiously, a* the four stages of objective concentration arc succeeded ty 
objectless samadM, so raa the four degrees of ‘mind’ are topped by Supermind. This 
indeed is the summit of the yogic ascent as mapped out by Sri Aurobindo in the last 
chapters of The Uf<' Dirhie. Summing up Sri Aurobmdo writes i "These gradations 
may be summarily described as a series of sublimations of the consciousness through 
Higher Mind, Illumined Mind and Intuition into Overmind and beyond it ; there is a 
succession of self-transmutations althe summit of which lies the Supermind of Divine 
Cnosis" 1 ". Supermind then would correspond to oHujijiroj/h/inli santfdti, as the four 
stages of Higher Mind etc, match the four grades of samprcjnuial.! samadhi. 

Having put in place some pieces of this jig saw puzzle, the rest automatically 
follows. In PJtaiijala Yoga samidhl itself is but the third degree of samyanta nl„ 
iflWrQpd, dhyZna and sanidhi : \rayw\-cla(ra saipyama{i. n Inevitably one is 
reminded of the ‘Triple Transformation' So Sri Aurohimlo’s yogic itinerary, psychic, 
spiritual and supramentcl, If the various phases tn tamSdltl arc matched by the series 
from Higher Mind to Supermini!, then (he suspicion arises that the triple sutfyma of 
the I'nia-Saira* may well find Its reflection in the ‘Triple Transformation' of the Life 
DMac, We ore nut going to attempt, Jioimtr, to establish a strict parallel between 
both triads. DlidrotuI is defined as "steadfastness of the snfo&’—ileSaba/idhaictUatya 
tVidrenH ; dhyilna as "the continuation (here of (he mental eftotV'—iatra pmyayolka' 
t&nati dhySnanf 1 . Tlie psychis transformation, on the other hand, consists in the 
intcEffllion of body, We and mind around the psychic self. As to spiritual trans- 
formation, while the previous stage is one of ioteriorisalion, this initiates the ascending 
movement which will be pursued in die fourfold supramemal transformation. There is 
little here to wisest a parallel between the first two stages of the Triple Transformation 
and of (he triple svpyame, escept perhaps Sri Aurobindo't Insistence on permanence 
tn perfect spiritual transformation. "For the full spiritual transformation more is 
needed, a permanent ascension from the lower Into the higher consciousness and an 
effectual permanent descent of the higher into the lower nature" 1 ’. Dhyina, in like 
manner, prolongs the concentration effected through tlhSmS t cAaiffunrd, which *ama 
Pntsadj translate* as foontim/sfion*. 

But the numerical correspondent* Is highly suggestive. A triple r 

dhtoand, dhyina, xMSdhl; and a triple tramformatwa, : psychic, jp, ritual ar.tl 
supramental, Samidhl ibdf can be either taipptnjhSlah at asMpraJXSiab. Objective 
ja/tiMillsfoutfolti : uiarU, rW™, (Wa samS r mi. Rmihtly, suprommtal 
transformation goe, through four stages ; H.ghtr Mind, Illumined Mind, Intuition und 
Over mind. finally objectless som&dhi corresponds to Supermind. The parallel is 
perfect: the complicated structure of the Yor<*.SO<ra, exactly matches the no less 
Iftlficate rimiicia of The Life bUbie . 

, ® r f * lK fla,e ,hat w> Mnntiry wpramental transformation with the 
foutfol.1 Asrenl toward, Sui-emind 1 . The literary structure of ihc relevant chaplets of 
TAc Life Dirlne (1J*A Tww, Che. 25 and 26) entitle* os (o do so. Indeed, these chap- 
ire, are composed on the basis of a gradation, the test term of which unfolds into a 
16. tJD r m 
u. y»r«-a,r<«r. in. «. 
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new gradation, which the subsequent chapter develops. Thus, chapter 25 of Book Two 
on 'The Triple Transformation’ distinguishes the psychic, spiritual and supramental 
stages, but leaves it to chapter 26 to develop the last into the four stages of ‘The 
Ascent Towards Supermind’. This wc already noted in our The Philosophy of Evolution 
■« Sri Auroblndo and Teilhard dc Chardin « But neglecting this literary indication, we 
proceeded there to coordinate the three stages of the Triple Transformation with* the 
four of the Ascent towards Supermind in the wrong way. Misled by the name of 
‘supramental transformation’, wc equated this with Supermind, and were thus com- 
pelled to relegate the four minds to tbe stage of spiritual transformation. This was an 
error and wc take this opportunity to redress it 1 * 

To conclude : wliich answer can we give to our initial question ? Docs Sri Aurobindo's 
terminology for the various degrees of consciousness reflect that of Patafijala Yoga 7 
The answer must be in the negative. However clearly the stage of Overmind e.g. which 
transcends ego-consciousness, corresponds to that of nirasmitd samapatti, as expressions 
they ore not reminiscent of one another. By way of contrast : the case of Sri Aurobindo’s 
distinction between the realms of Knowledge and Ignorance, which plainly translate 
the pair vldyufavldya, is a clear instance or terminological equivalence 

But our inquiry Into » a possible identity in /«/ w i«/ vocabulary has disclosed a 

cmclousm, which they mctele do correspond, pni„, by petal, i„ berth m il 
Dime and the Yoga-SSIras. Ia either case there is a first threefold divison (triple 
rttytyoma ; tap e transformation), [a eilbet case tlte thW stage unfold, lr!t l„," a 

o Tat S “»”*i «* f«ur ‘minds' from Higher 

Mind to Overmind). And m either tarn this gradation culminates in a supreme Male 
of eoneetountess (nrot pproIiMoh *.»■&/,,/; Sttpermind), Tbe exact parallel bKttah 
sebemos, for all the, r mtncacy, le too striking to consider i, as mem tmlncidencT 
Oar conoln, ton ts then that them must be admitted a eertrin Intw. „r 
Patanjala Yoga on Integral Yoga. Sri Aurobindo himself acknowiedgcsXt Ma»ef 
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The Personalistic Metaphysics 
of George Howison 


At the beginning of the century an idealistic Monism dominated Western metaphysics. 

In contrast to I’ost-Kimtiar. thought in British centers of learning, Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and London Spencer, Huxley and kindred thinkers more successfully captured the 
public mind with a different monism, one that alarmed orthodox believers of that day. 

In America John Fiske popularized Evolution modifying Spencer's Unknowable 
with bis conciliation with Theism. But it remained to Borden Barker Downo 
to formulaic the firrt thorough nrd systematic philosophy in America. Like many 
British philosophers he studied in Germany drawing inspiration from R. H. Lolzc 
1B17-15S1 who deserves title to founder of modern Personalism. 

Bowen (1847*1910) represents the first and most important force in ihe fourfold 
development of American Idealism, a glance at which puls Howison in perspective 
for US. Second In Cornell University, home of the Philosophical Review, Janies Creigh- 
ton ably represented Objective Idealism and was to a degree influenced by the British 
thinker Bernard Bosanquet. ... At Harvard Josish Rojc* (1855-1916) Absolutist Per 
sonalism with unmatched eloquence and learning for many year* expounded and def- 
ended his Idealism William James and his circle thought was too dose to 1 tegei, 

But Royee's most brilliant and severest critic was in the friend he became associa- 
- ted in later years, one with wltom he produced an important, unique book of studies 
in Idealism, THE CONCEPTION OF GOO, Macmillan Co. 1858 which is important 
here because containing Hewison’s philosophical credo and criticism of La Conte's 
Evolutionaiy Theism. Howivcm, gaiiant critic of Koyce and foo of monisms, clearty 
defines a fourth type of Personal Idealism that never won wide acceptance for in spite 
of his utter dedication to truth he left no school of Brought. And yet it is pat excellence 
the philosophy of democracy with its emphasis on the reality of human frcc-agcncy ia 
an Eternal Moist Order, as he likes to refer to it, for it carries the "unlimited spiritual 
hope for every soul". 

1834-1916 Howhon has so modi that b typical of the Ameikai. character at its 
best, 'great moral integrity with a profound respect for historical Christianity yet that 
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Openness to truth and new idea, that almost apostolic zeal to teach and share his 
knowledge. It was fitting that he found at last Jiis historical missioo in the far West in 
that newly founded university named after his precursor Bishop Berkeley. Though in 
a sense a radical innovator his philosophy reaches back into the Great Tradition of 
Western thought beginning with Heraclitus and Socrates. He looks to Aristotle and 
Deseartes rather than Plato and Plotinus. He assiraulatcd many of the permanent 
elements in the thought of Berkeley and Leibniz. But it was with Kant he wrestled for 


his soul, on whose permanent insights he built his philosophy. Kant's permanent 
achievement to Howison lies in the revolution he effected in men’s minds, in their idea 
of what reality is. But he feels Kant should be amended and recast in taking a new 
view of the Categories and dismissing the "Thing-in-itseir which blocked the path to 
God, Freedom and Immortality hy way of the Moral Reason. Howison holds the Moral 
Reason as realty primate making the reality of the scientific thinker as a moral being 
the supremo condition of scienee itself and pointing to God amid his Realm of Eternal 
Spirits. Howison adds a realm of Unereated Spirits, an important point for here he 
hreaks with Bownc's Personalism and traditional Christian thought. All through Howi 
soo’s thinking is the persistent belief that a created spirit cannot be free Hence v" 
difference with his Berkeley friend Joseph Le Conte, who saw in a spiritually j nsD ;~!? 
Evolution the process of soulmaking. These and other points were vigorously a „T£T 
liantly argued in Howison’s Union in one memorable session in Berkeley 1 kq< 7* 
tor. Rojw ««nd C dhl S M,nb 01 .gam* Hurallsm Howison. Le Coni. 
participant in a forum of miods never seen in America hefore or sinee. 

It is interesting to note Howison’s unique genius develoned eradnniiu j 
in middle life did he find his place after nLy LappoimmeSs S BB 3L« d h °? y 
In 1865 we find teaching logic, mathematics and grammar in St Louis 
was already distinguished hefore arriving as £<? of S d“ 
sejool administrator. Ham he mat lha pioneering Hegel echolar Win to Totiev h. * 
who founded the Journal of Speculative Philosophy first of its kind in Amerirf u H n . ! 
other* welcomed the new Easterner ,o rhelr Kanf club ,ndo7hcrslrtT 
such celebrities ns Emerron trnd Bronson Atofan, “S 'S " "> 
frontier town in midst of the ruins of the just dosed Civil War n ^ , t0 tlme * This 
Athens, so it must seemed to a ^ fru^ttS^LS n f Pr ° miSe ‘ 1 ‘° bc new 
teacl, philosophy. But although this was an erfof Inquiry IrT^eaUntdil ^ 
mng, there were not more then six coHeecs recoenirin^’ i f “telicctual awake- 
Germau scholarship was practically unknown 6 S P “ bxophy as a discipline. And 

a permanent position. However in this period he worked wuh^ 0 ^™^ ln findin 8 
thefamous Concord School of Pbdosop^t a shS rimfbel?" 0 v- ^ in 
to the sages of German philosophy who had been his linhte U 2 piJerima S e 

with the great Hegel scholar Michelet who nwkrcH ly*' Was much im PKsscd 

IS ’? <?— . StuXSS.SS? S.T , 10 7— 

Before his sojourn in Europe which seemed to bring his intellectual power, „ . 
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** level he thou ghl he had at last fuend his milieu teaching ^dosophy in Boston and 
asni.in 6 to a post in Harvard. His remarkable lectures » Hie Concord School of Philo- 
sophy were to bring him renown as a leading scholar and Hunker. M 
disappointments awaited him in spile of the efforts of many friends at Harvard and 
elsewhere. About this time his life tong friend William James wrote from Harvard. 
“Whenl see the disconsolate condilion of poor Howison, looking for employment now, 
and when I recognize the extraordinary development of his intellect m the past four 
years I fell almost guilty of having urged Roycc’c call hither, , , . He gave that best phi- 
losopliic lecture, in poini or form and impressiveness, 1 think I ever heard, the other 
niglit at the Concord School ” 

It Is curious how a small incident may sometimes completely change the direction 
of a man's career and in this case influence the cullutal history of the U. S. to some 
degree at least. A vacancy occurred in Ihc new University of California, then a most 
unpromising prospect for a New England scholar. Philosophy wns not formally recog- 
nised in "that wilderness” off to the very Pacific fur wesl. And yet it was here Hewl- 
son’s genlm was to Hewer end enrich the cultural life of a groat and growing commun- 
ity. But it was nevertheless a reluctani move on the part of Howison whose ties were 
with New linghnd. William lames Ihouglit California “a poor place" but others wrote 
reassuringly. His friend James Angell pi esideni of University of Michigan wre to en- 
couragingly : 


"1 think you l«vc decided wisely. Reid's Idler relieves the matter. I hope and 
believe you will find your life in many respects agreeable and fruitful out there. 
I know of no place (cscept Chicago) where a spiritual philosophy b more needed. 
Yen will find some wonderfully blight men. And as for climate— how we shall 
envy you In our dreary Springs.” 


And so in 1884, his spiritual Odyssey and trials behind him Howison though now 
fifty entered en his remarkably creative and influential career of teaching and writing, 
lib Philosophical Union became the focal point in the intellectual life of the West at- 
tracting the best minds from far and near. He discovered California and Its peoplo were 
not long in discovering him, and valuing his immense scholarly worth, hit moral em«t- 
ness. In bit work os a teacher many fell they saw some of the zeal of an Old Testament 

prophet in ills keenness for truth and professional integrity. When tome one complimen- 
ted him on the successful teaching of former student who had settled in the East I low!- 
ton replied i "Yes, but is he reaching the truth r* Hi, attitude toward the students was 
prrlrjpi not unlike the Hindu sage toward a c/icfu, Philosophy was a Way of life fur 
him. He was no stilT lecturer with a lake it or leave it attitude. Like riato lie placed 
the emphasis on ihc spoken woid and 4 personal relationship with students ; lie was a 
fuile. a friend. 

Howison believed philosopher ui the seemingly eternal quest Tor unity more often 
than nmUrt ,| 7 *,l or ysmo important truths. Even after ihcy reach the view that moral 
' 11 , C r"™T" h * t ’ ,, ‘‘ ci, ’ ,c ™'"P I «e Personality ut the corner of things! 

Hr from ben ft held as [vrsni-d. become the inifwwnal Absolute Mind, Ami w ideal- 
" lth * U \^ nl,l "> 10 ^"Ulrstic Monism as the unnulmem of moral 
Vpnpj sub*!,. nJie.viitf Jins i&tnasin'MiYt-n an imMrfi S «wi determinism tlmugli in n 
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different way. For Absolute Mind as the final and only Free Agent in the end cancels 
personal freedom, reducing finite mind to the status of an aspect or even an “idea” of 
Infinite Mind. Instead of monism Personal Idealism puts forward a pluralism of 
many minds eternally possessing sclf-dircction and real fret agency and yet not individ- 
ualistically incompatible with n universe of final harmony, sustained by God as Fioal 
Cause. 

William James and Howison opposed a pluralistic Idealism to the Absolutism the 
Neo-Hegelians and the materialistic Monism resulting from an alliance of Darwinian 
Evolution with French Positivism that dominated so much of the thought of their day. 
And yet Howison believed James’s idealistic pluralism was not thorough going enough. 
This is evident in his criticism and reply to James’ famous Ingersoll Leture Im- 
mortality. 

Howison ’s own incisive lecture on immortality is one of Ins important writiogs 
appearing in his volume LIMITS OF EVOLUTION published in 1901. But let us for 
a moment recall his three categories of Being or levels of Reality. First is changing 
sense world in space and time, the evolving cosmos conceived as phenomena existing in 
and for consciousness. Here he closely follows Kant and stresses the contribution of 
minds to nature as dependent on mind, on its legislative, normative being. Second is 
the Eternal Community of Spirits sustained by God the highest category of Being who 
relates to them os Ideal and Final Cause. An American theologian, cited title, as an 
example of a "personal Idealism with a vanishing theism." The point overlooked is 
that without God there can be no coexisting Spirits, no “City of God” as Howison 
p\its it. The two forms of self-active being imply and complement each other, one eter- 
nally perfect, the other holding defect in its very nature but moving toward making it- 
seH whole by its Infinity that embosoms finltude and makes itself whole in the never 
ending process of victory over finiiudc of the natural life. Sometimes "it may be by 
paths never so dark and devious.” But onward still the "undying free spirit goes” secure 
in its own growing vision of an eternal Ideal. And yet divided from identity with God 
by its own individualizing principle reaching out to establish the spiritual over the mor- 
tal and natural. 

Spirit as free and eternal must be taken in the Kantian sense as logically prior to 
Nature acting on the metaphysical plane as source of the space-time order of experi- 
ence. Here wc are reminded of T. H. Green’s thesis that a consciousness organizing 
experience on a priori principles cannot be the product of experience. In reference to 
evolutional Philosophy Howison writes in LIMITS OF EVOLUTION ; 

“Unless there is a real man nnderived from Nature, unless there is a spiritual 
or ralional man independent of the natural man and legislatively sovereign over 
entire Nature, then the Eternal is not a person, there is not God, and our faith 
is vain.’’ (Page 53 Maemitlan Co. 1901J 

William James in his defense of immortality argued with much plmsifaDity that 
mind is a function of the brain not as a pioduct of cerebral activity but of its "releas- 
ing or transmissive" activity. H may act as a time-nmk reft tiding "the one infinite 
Thought" from behind the surface-veS of phenomena. Howison regarded this as a 
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merely permissive condition providing reasonable hope of immortality an "open 
chance". To suppose our finite mortal mind continuous with a uonmenal mother-sea 
of Mind Howison believed reduces us to means rather than ends, to stage properties 
of an eternal drama rather than proper persons in ow own scJMdiniiive ri^bt ns 
eternal spirits. For him the soul far Trom being a result of mere aggregates of experi- 
ence, or a manifestation of an Oversoul gives evidence of a self- activity that trans- 
cends time itself and subsists independently of every contingent event. 

Howison agreed with lames the production theory certainly leaves no hope of im- 
mortality but questions does Jatncs's'iransniisston Ihcory, though an emendation, afford 
hope of individual immortality ? This is the only immortality we can be concerned with. 
The Absolute Mind of transcendental idealism lends ilsclf to this transmission theory 
without really assuring a personal immortality. No doubt James’s handling of his 
theory was inhibited by W» More to avail himself of the Kantian criticism. Further 
light on the soul as eternally teal is found in Howison’s LIMITS OF EVOLUTION 
the general theory and groundwork of which is so well formulated in his Preface we 
quote in closing. The first statement reminds us strongly of Berkeley with whom Howi- 
son Is sometimes confounded. As w* read on the resemblance ends and we sec close 
affhrife with Kantianism and a etrikinp reminder of Leibniz McnadoJflgy. In contrast 
with Berkeley Howison shifts the permanent centre of Natural Order from God 10 
Eternal Spirits Other than God, thus avoiding the merely theoeentric idealism of 
Berkeley, 


“All existence is either (I) the existence of minds, or (2) the existence 
of the Items and order of their experience ; all the existences known as 'materia!' 
consisting in certain of these experiences, with an order organised by (he self- 
active forms of consciousness that in their unity constitute the substantial being 
of a mind, in distinction from its phenomenal life. 


2, Accordingly, Time and Space and oil that both 'contain', owe their entire 
existence to the essential correlation and coexistence of minds. This coexistence is 
not to be thought of at either their simultaneity or their contiguity, It is not at all 
spaelal, nor temporal, but roust be regarded as simply their logical implication of 
each other in the self deling consciousness or each. And this recognition of each 
other as all alike seif-determining render* their coexistence a moral order. 

3. These many minds, bring >n this mutual recognition of their moral rcalily the 

determining ground or all events and all mere things, form the eternal world j and by 
a fitting matsphore consecrated in the usage of ages, they may be taid to constituted 
the "City of God". In this, oil the members liave the equably belonging to thcic com- 
mon xi w of fulfilling their or,? Ration.il Ideal ; and God, the fulfilled Type of every 
mind, the living Bond or tlieir onion, reigns in it, not by authority, by the exercise oF 
POV*r, but solely by light ; not by efficient, but by final causation, -that is. simply by 
being the impersonated Idea! of every m i n.l J 


. The members of this Eternal Republic have no origin but their purely logical 
f," " ,her * T ! ? diafi fl,us reference to God. That 

IS; In the literal sense or the word, they have no origin at all-no source in time what- 
ever. There is nolhiqeat nil jianr lo Abew^adj/ JnbriV iMc fc, n , arises ; they are 
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not 'tilings' in a chain of causation- ' 

5. Still, they exist in and only through their mutually thought correlation, their 
“eternal city” and out or it would be non-existent But through their thought-recipro- 
city with each other, God being included in the circle, they arc the ground of all 
literally originated, all temporal and spacial existences. 

6. Hence, relative to the natural world they arc free, in the sense of being in cont- 
rol of it : so far from being bound by it and its laws, they arc the very source of all the 
law there is or can be in it Relatively to God also, and to each other, all minds 
other than God arc free, in the still higher sense that nothing but their own light and 
conviction determines their actions toward each other or toward God. 

7. This Pluralism held in union by reason, this World of Spirits, is thus the 
genuine Unmoved One that moves all things, (sec Aristotle Metaphys. xi 7). Not the 
solitary God, but the whole World of Spirits including God and united through re- 
cognition of him, is the real Prime Mover of which since the culmination of Greek 
philosophy we have heard so much. Its oneness is not that of a single inflexible Unit, 
leaving no room for freedom in the many, for a many that is really many, but is the 
oneness of uniting harmony, of spontaneous co-operation, in which every member, 
from inner initiative, from native contemplation of the same Ideal, joins in moving all 
things changeable toward the common goal. 

8. This movement of things changeable toward the goal of a common Ideal is 
what we have in these day3 learned to call the process of Evolution. The World of 
Spirits, ns the ground of it, can therefore neither be the product of evolution nor in 
any way subject to evolution ; except In (he case of minds other than God, who bave 
their differentiation from Him in a side of their being which is in one aspect contra- 
dictory to their Ideal, this scncc-world of theirs is by its very nature, in its conjunction 
with their total nature, under the law of return toward the essential Ideal. 

From the last sentence it is evident evil is not in God but in the pheno- 
menal world of developing beings under the law of evolution, an evolution that 
cannot cross the gulf between the Maiaphysical and the Phenomenal realm in space- 
time. It is unfortunate Howison never completed his long intended definitive exposition 
of his system. In a sense his eloquently written LIMITS OF EVOLUTION remains - 
an unfinished symphony. And yet with its spiritual activism, its suborning Efficient 
causes under Final Causality and freedom it has much of suggestive insight for the 
world of Relativity and Quantum Physics. In its view or relation of creative mind to 
Nature it suggests philosophical applications of Nils Bohr’s Principle of Complemen- 
tarity. Much wast vouVd awl should bant, to written te fill out the scheme of Howl- 
son’s Personalism but his vital comprehension of our spiritual lire remains a potent 
heritage of thought aud rational Faith- 
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The Future Course of Indian Philosophy 


Ths future course of Indian Philosophy depends on its own Internal possibilities and 
environmental influences. As 1o its extent, ws observe that Indian philosophy is be- 
coming vast and limitless in scope, and is Wing its boundaries. This is because of 
its open character which comprehends and engulfs in its organism whatever is good, 
universal and eternal. The contemporary Indian philosophy, which is in transition, 
manifests these characteristics in rudimentary form. It forms many syntheses and inte- 
gral systems of tliought by assimilating the truths coming from different sources. The 
East and the West, Spirituality and Science, Ideology and Ethics, Mystic experience 
and Reason, Art and Culture all contribute to the making of the future course Of 
Indian philosophy. If w observe the direction orindian thought systems of twentieth 
century wo come to the conclusion that philosophical knowledge is increasing with the 
investigations of science and laws of nature. Psychology and para-psychology opto, the 
potentialities of hitman consciousness, physics shows the formless and indeterminate 
nature of matter, biology shows the vital life' force as conscious energy and yoga reveals 
consciousness to be ubiquitous and all-pervading existence. We may outline the 
salient Meal features of Indian Philosophy briefly as follows : 

Firstly, Indian thinkers realise that the theories of matter, life and consciousness as 
propounded by the physicists, biologist* and parapsychologists and mystic seers have 
to be integrated in a holistic philosophical system. The future of Indian philosophy 
consists in assimilating the truths of the philosophies of matter, life consciousness 
existence, being and essence. What is necessity is to examine, evaluate and verify 
the validity or theories and then to crpaniw them in a philosophical system. ]f philoso- 
phy is to be the presiding deity over am and science. ir it is the ‘art’ of arts and 
'tciev.cc' of sciences it Is essential for it to be anuH-compichcnding knowledge. Philoso- 
phy is the study of different theories and truths or natural sciences, social sciences, 
humanities and religious faiths, ft develops a holistic and integral philosophy uniting 
the principles of dilTertm Sciences. By so doing, philosophy again becomes the presi- 
ding deity over other systems cf thought nod disciplines of science. The area of 
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philosophy becomes vast and all comprehensive. It is a synthesis of the truths of 
intuition and natural and social sciences. It will then, become, tve hope, once more 
the presiding deity over all the arts and sciences extending to all fields and branches 
of knowledge. It will he deep,- high and extensive and intuitive well as empirical in 
form and content. 

Indian philosophy will be open ; comprehensive, and integral systems of thought. 
It will break the traditional and ancient syntheses of thoughts. The closed, narrow, 
partial and narrow syntheses wifi give way to the dynamic and creative systems of 
thought. It is by widening the scope of philosophy, by integrating the truths and prin- 
ciples of different systems of thought, and by raising and uniting them with the revela- 
tions of mystic experience that one can develop tlie Indian Philosophy to perfection 
and fulness in the recent future. 

Secondly, positive attitude towards the world and problems of life has been 
the important feature of contemporary Indian thought which will continue to grasp 
and condition the future philosophies or India. We observe that the rejection of 
M&ySv&da is the dominant note of the thinkers of modem India. The growth of 
philosophical systems consists in the evolution of positive approaches to the world, 
A philosophy of humanism, equality, cooperation, brotherhood, world economy, 
world government and world religion is in oiling. The view that the world is an illu- 
sion and that it is in nature surful has been discarded from all quarters of Indian 
thought. The philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi advocates service to salvation, action 
to mere teaching and righteous life to the ascetic escape from duties or refuge in 
forest. 

The reality of the world and the inherent unity in plurality of existence will be 
the cardinal principles of Indian Philosophy in future. Matter, Life, Mind, Soui, 
Supermind and Absolute are the forms and contents of the Reality. Reality manifests 
itself in different forms, principles, objects and realities. The plurality of objects hare 
unity and oneness in themselves, for they all emerge from the same Reality. 

The world is, therefore, real and spiritual. What is necessary is, therefore, to 
evolve a uniform and coherent system of thought in which the spiritual experience 
and reason, the ideal and the actual life on earth, the ethical Values and economics, 
politics and domestics find unison in the Indian Philosophy of tomorrow. 

The principles for social, moral and spiritual transformation of mankind will, 
therefore, form essential part of Indian Philosophy. The amelioration of mankind and 
the perfection of humanity will be the cardinal principles and aim oF Indian thought. 
Each philosophical system will have asocial philosophy and will advocate a spiritual 
humanism in which man finds expression and fulfilment of his spiritual and physical 
aspirations. Indian humanism will not be economic or political in nature, nor, will 
it be a form of naturalistic humanism hut will be one in which, man as a whole 
perfects and fulfils his physical vital, mental and spiritual aspirations. 

Indian philosophy will combine the material life of man with his moral and spiri- 
tual ends. It will obliterate the distinctions of the East and the West, and will evolve a 
philosophy of synthesis in which the material and spiritual ends would unite in the com- 
mon endeavour of man. Indian philosophical systems in future will, we hope, be no 
mere mystic systems. We observe that the truths of physical science, ethical values and 
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spiritual experiences of seers will join toother ioboildingup new philosophies of India. 
With the comparative study of metaphysics, ethical values, logical systems and spi n tual 
experiences will develop new syntheses in philosophical systems to which the Contem- 
porary Indian Philosophies are moving today. 

Thirdly, the monism of Spirit and Matter b the one basic principle which has 
been accepted by ah Contemporary Indian Philosophers. The dualism of Spirit and 
Matter has been rejected. Matter is a form or Spirit. Reality it Spirit in its manifest 
form and matter its unmanircst state. Matter is a form of Spirit. The distinction 
between the two is fast disappearing. The physicist discover that Matter is energy or 
wave, or formless substance. It is n dynamic and indeterminate reality. The universe 
is not a blacked and static one. Nature is a dynamic reality. It is energy and conscious- 
ness. Matter is, therefore, Conscious force. It b Spirit. The substances are modes of its 
existence in different forms. Matter is Spirit or brahman. It is all pervading, formless, 
indeterminate, dynamic, creative, force and Consciousness. 

Fourthly, a philosophy of absolute-theism or the absolutism will be the domi- 
nant note of the future thought of India, There will be reconciliation between the 
principles of Absolute and Coil in a Comprehensive syslem. Reality will be Conscious- 
Forct with wir directive energy. It is not rcerc consciousness and force but it is seif. 
Conscious Reality with inner molivation and wilt The organisation in nature is 
possible he cause of the self-conscious eharaetet of the Reality, To control move, guide 
and perfect the world of man and native it is essential that the nisus in Reality is 
Self-Conscious, It fills the world with dynamism and mows the world to the realisa- 
tion of comic perfection and divinity. H lias personality and b Cod )n tvhlrft the 
personal and the impersonal Absolute remain in oneness, The Absolute is Reality, 
Consciousness-Foree, Bliss, Being and Truth in its impersonal form, and God is Us 
personal aspect. It is omniscient, omnipotent, just, merciful Creator, maintainor 
and destroyer or the world. God is immanent Hi the world <md b the Supreme Person. 
Though the religious godi with different attributes, qualities, powers and forms are 
losing their concrete and manifest shape, an implicit faith in His Unity and Oneness 
in Reality as a set f- Conscious Reality is obtaining the future conception of God in 
Indian Philosophy. 


Fifthly, the conception of setr as a dynamic entity which grows and derelops 
in power, consciousness, bliss, infinity and divinity wilt characterise the future 
thought of India. As a center and oudeus or the self. Conscious Reality, the self has all 
the cosmic powers in it. The self lias infinite consciousness, power, bliss, truth and per- 
fection when identified with the Reality. Just os a materia! clement In nascent condition 
has wide and manysided powers, a self has infinite powers When it is identified with 
eapl’V I* an '"dividual the soul becomes more open, manifest and 

men the individual develops the soul.pcnonility. and the soul controls the 
Afwit!? *tr J ""^“^^-^"diridual realises a high grade of perfection in him. 

, Ch ,he p,octt * of ‘Penalisation nnddivinisation con- 
unw, ahead. Iteomes to actrre communion and identification with God. The indivi- 

ZZ t * ,h 00,1 “ * n ,rti « *"« 10 A* Moved. 

S'Xibty. Indian Philosophy Would centre sound 'man'. However divine and 
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blissful his transcendental for other worldly life may be, the life in the world cannot 
be sacrificed for that distant end. India look the world and human life as means for 
the realisation of other-worldly and which resulted in the neglect of its social progress. 
It is essential, therefore, to give immense importance to the life of man in this world. 
If there is a life beyond man’s perfection in this world will further evolve to its heights 
in that world. Refirthcr will be the gradual process of as cent, spiritualisation 
and divinisation of man. If one is Tully perfect, divine, spiritual, Cod-Man or Jivan- 
mukta there is the Certainty of his rca&alioa of eternal perfection, divinity salvation 
and Godhead after he leaves his earthly abode. Therefore, to be a Jivanmukta or 
divine being in the world is of utmost importance to man. A Jivanmukta is bound to 
xcalise eternal salvatiou and form oneness with God after he leaves his physical body. 

Indian philosophy will be man-centred and not God-centred. The final aim of 
man can neither be material nor transcendental realisation. Whether the problems arc 
physical or spiritual they Invariably refer to man. Human life and the world have 
to be uplifted and spiritualised and they cannot be taken as mere means. If a human 
being fulfils his aspiration in his economic, social, political, cultural, intellectual and 
spiritual aspects he achieves nil that he needs. The development of man in all his 
aspects make him superman. But superman is neither a demon. As Nietzsche thought 
nor is a supernatural being, for both make strange beings of men. Such a being can 
hardly be called superman. A superman is a totally perfect being in whom there 
is the fulfilment of all human aspirations. 

Indian philosophy will lay the principles of ethics, economics and polities which 
will be oriented to the perfection and ascent of man. The state and society, the moral 
laws and economic principles will no longer remain ’State-Centred' but will be ’man- 
■ Centred'. State and social laws are means for an individual’s ascent and perfec- 
tion, They arc merely means for roan’s evolution and transformation. Indian 
philosophy will guide the principles of education which will awaken, stimulate and 
evolve all the human potentialities, enhance the value of man, create interest in one’s 
life and evolve social Co-operation. The State is a means foe the perfection of mao. 
It cannot be an end in itself. The educational system should be such as to develop 
all the latchct potentialities or m3n. Though the pragmatists have given a shape to the 
philosophy of education, hut they have committed mistake in confining the fruits of ft 
to material achievements. It would be an error to tie ‘bread, house and clothes’ to the 
neck of education. It is essential to base education on a philosophy envisaged Tor the 
total development of man. 

Seventhly, the conception of salvation is taking a different turn. Salvation is 
a condition of transformation from man to superman, Man perfects himsclfln the 
realisation of gnostic state. When man is transformed into spiritual being and becomes 
Krishna, Christ or God-man he achieves perfection in mind, life and body. It is a state 
of the realisation of omniscience. Omnipotence and bliss in his human existence. 

The Philosophers who advocate the evolutionary nature or the Absolute will view 
that the human evolution would lead to the transformation or body, life and mind in a 
way that they become conscious, immortal and omniscient. Salvation is a stale of divine 
birth. Wc observe that new approaches to salvation are being made by contemporary 
Philosophers. Some conceive of salvation as a purified state of individual self in Cons- 
tant Communion with God, some others view salvation as a state of God-rcalistion in 
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which man is completely dedicated to the service of humanity and still others trike it 
to be a condition or God-man in the world. The perfected souls take higher, 
spiritual and divine births and serve the world as its social, moral and spiritual 
leaders. It is a state of Jivanmukta in which the individual becomes God-man on earth 
and has the divine life ever engaged in the total transformation of mankind into gnos- 
tic beings. 

The conception of cosmic salvation in whkh the entire humanity is raised to 
divine state hat been advocated by many contemporary Indian thinkers. The spiritual 
and divine life on earth extend in the evolution oF spiritual humanism. More stress 
in Indian philosophy is being given on the human values connected with social service 
brotherhood, righteous action and universal kwe. 

Eighthly, the Yogas are the scientific methods by which aft individual derives im- 
mense consciousness and power. Indian philosophy will revive the different Yogas for 
hit perfection. /M/ayny, Mna yoga, Bhokii yoga, Xarmayega, Halfiayoga, RrlyByoga, 
and many other ones will help humanity in its spiritual ascent. Self-realisation and 
oneness with the Absolute. The spiritual and conscious energy is available to on 
individual when ho achieves oneness with God. Human and COSraie evolution is to- 
wards consciousness and the realisation of (he supreme Reality. 

Lastly, religion, spirituality and philosophy will loss all distinctions and will 
merge in topctbeiness in Indian Jidlosophy. Tire rituals, dogmas, sacraments, etc. 
will toon be out of vision and a culilest scientific, social and spiritual form of religion 
will draw to it most of the rational and mystic people of India. The myths and rupersti. 
tionj will fade away and a form of spiritual philosophy and religion will be the basis or 
frith in India. We therefore observe that the future religion will be spiritual philosophy 
bereft of myths, dogmas, superstitions, beliefs and sacraments. Indian philosophy will 
be spiritual In the true sense and will be catholic, open, free, dynamic, cuhless, non- 
dogmntle and non-rituatistic. It will be a religion of humanity ’which will Include the 
best of all religions. Indian philosophy will bean open religion based on the intuitive 
experiences of God and expressed 3n selfless work for mankind as a whole. 


The essential feature* of the Future course of Indian Philosophy will comprise 
(1) the truths of scientific theories on matter, life and consciousness, (2) positive 
altitude towards the world and union of apirituat wish the material life of an tudivi- 
dual, (3) monism of spirit and matter, (4) abwlutc-thcistic systems, (5) self as 
dynamic entity, (6) man-centred philosophy. (7) satrauon as a state of livanmtikta on 
God-roan on earth and faitli in cosmic salvation, (S) Yogas for the realisation of 
satvation and. (9) oneness of ittigioo. spirituality and philosophy. The philosophical 
systems would serve the need of humanity and will guide it with conviction and fi rmness. 
Indian Philosophy wiU be no addition to the scries of Contemporary philosophies of 
“i Aurobinda Rabindranath T igore and Mathama Gandhi ft will offer to mankind 
divinisition and mC:tn, TOSm ' B aod slr P ra 'C o:m >n spiritual transformation and 
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1 he Emperical Proof for the 
Existence of God 


Many attempts have been made throughout history to prove the existence of God. 
Especially the schoolmen pul much effort into supporting their faith with such proofs. 
Well-known is for instance the so-called Ontological Argument put forward by Anselm 
of Canterbury. He professed to prove from the definition of God as the most perfect 
being, that such a being exists, C.D. Broad has formulated this alleged proof in this 
way : “Anything that lacked existence would lack & positive property which it might 
conceivably have had. Nothing which lacked a positive property which it might con- 
ceivably have had would be a most perfect being, for it is logically possible that there 
should be something superior to it, viz., a being which resembled it in all other respects 
but had the additional property of existence, Therefore no most perfect being would 
lack existence. Therefore all most perfect beings exist”. 1 

Another argument is known as the Cosmological Argument. It might loosely be 
said to show that God exists because the universe must have a first cause. And this 
cause is God. 

This proof was accepted by Thomas Aquinas and Locke, but rejected by Hume 
and Kant. Very few, however, would accept either the Ontological or Cosmological 
Argument today. 

There is in the main three ways to justify a belief in the existence of God. One 
vs Ve tydiicvt : k wjLWcrJrRyfrry, W irtfrawct orient mtiunrftf tfi ■fift'KWft tn V'jte’A.unfn. 
The second way is to prove that God exists by logical reasoning from premisses winch 
are accepted, implidtly or explicitly, as either selF-cvidciil or very likely to be true. 
The third kind of proof is based on the claim that it is possible to know God directly. 
Such a knowledge can be of two kinds. One can either argue that the proposition “God 
exists” is self-evident in the sense that most people would regard the statement “If the 
propositions a and b are true, then a is true” as self-evident. 

The other possibility is to claim that one can know God empirically. He can 

1. C.D. Broad. Religion. Philosophy and Psydilcal Research, London 1953, p.180. 
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somehow be perceived analogously to the way people can sec a house or a cloud. 

In those oultures where God was identical with for instance the sun, the moon, 

or an animal like the ox Apis in ancient Egypt, then Ore existence of God could or 
course be verified empirically by the senses. 

But some have also claimed to have perceived God as Christians or Moslems 
understand Him. Such claims have been made by many mystics. II is this alleged 
empirical proof for the existence of God which will be discussed in this article. 

But before doing so, it is necessary to define the terms "God" and empirical 
proof”. Especially the term “God” is very ambiguous. ...... 

The various concepts of God arc usually divided into pantheistic, dcistic, and 

^ 61 S * Pantheism is often vaguely defined as ihe view that “God and the universe as a 
whole are identical”. There are mrmy forms of panlheistn. Pantheism is common in 
Indian philosophy, hut most interpretations of this concept arc rejected by both Islam 
and Christianity which emphasire the dwtinction between God and His creation, 

Bclsm is the view that God is wholly transcendent to tho world and which denies 
His Imminence* Deism generally assumes that God has created the world, Bid after 
hiving done so, He tikes no part in what is going on In It Shaftesbury, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau arc regarded as deists. 

Sometimes deism is formulated « the view that there exists something in the 
world which is not existentially dependent on anything else. But the rest of the world 
is dependent on tills part for its existence.’ This part is tltsn called God, 

To make Ihls last defuution.corsbtcnt with that just mentioned, it is necessary 
to hold that the universe is dependent on God for its existence only, but tint other- 
wise God is not Interfering in the world. 

Theism maintains that Gad is both immanent and transcendent 1o the world. 
His immanence can, however, cither be understood in the pantheistic sense, according 
to which Gml is in everything. But it an also be understood In the sense that He can 
be present everywhere He wants to, His pretence is possible everywhere. But He needs 
not necessarily be in aU things at all times. 

Theism generally maintains that God b a person in *omc tense, or at least k one 
with whom personal relations arc possible. Thebts usually also regard God as the 
Supreme Value and the creator of #11 that exist. 

Christianity is a theisljc idipion, but so are also some non-Christian ones. The 
distinctive characteristic of Christianity b in the first place the doctrine of the 
Incarnalitm and of the Trinity. 

Pantheism, deism, and theism render a more abstract and philosophical concept 
of God Ilian the more concrete ones of many primitive religions, where God might be 
identified with some physical object. Common for the more philosopiiical concepts are 

also that they can be interpreted in a great variety or ways. It would lead too far to 

discuss if all these different concepts of God could be empirically verified. For thb 
reason I will confine reyrdf to a concept of God, which might be accepted by most 


X See Encyclopaedia Britinnle*. Ch.caco I9C6. on The', no. 
3. Sec Bread, op. ett, p Ks 
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I will therefore define God as a ihcislic (1) being who is either a person or a 
whole consisting of throe interrelated persons as explained by the doctrine of the 
Trinity, (2) He is a holy, (3) and loving, (4) being who has created the universe, (5) He 
is also the supreme good, (6) and is morally perfect (7). 

That God is theistic, will imply that He is transcendent to and independent of 
the human mind and brain, although He also is or can be immanent in it. God can 
for this reason not be something confined to the human brain, or a “product*' of it, 
like hallucinations. This point will be important in the discussion further on. 

To distinguish the Christian God from the God of other religions, I will further 
define God ns a being having been incarnated in Jesus Christ (g), and as having 
addressed Himself to man through the Bible (9). The Christian God is also unique 
(10). There is only one God. 

Theologians have often described God by what they call the via cminentiae, i.e., 
that all positive attributes are ascribed to God, but they must be raised to the highest 
possible degree. God is not only powerful, Ho is omnipotent, and He does not only 
know much, He is omniscient. Omnipotence (1 1) and omnipotence (12) are probably 
the most important of these positive attributes, so 1 will include them in my definition. 

Christian theologians generally agree that God is basically ineffable and unfathom- 
able (13), and I will also regard this characteristic as an attribute of God. 

My complete definition or God will then be a being having the characteris- 
tics (1) to (13). Most Christians will probably agree that God cannot lack any of these 
characteristics if they shall regard Kim as God. But some will perhaps ascribe certain 
additional attributes to Him. 

I will then define what I will call an empirical proof in this cootext. 

By the empirical proof for the existence of God 1 will understand the claim by 
certain mystics that they have experienced God directly during mystical experiences, 
that they have had contact, or have been united with Him. Plotinus wrote about this 
experience •. “He who has seen it knows what 1 say, that the Soul then has another life, 
when it comes to God and having come possesses Him, and knows, when in that state, 
that it is in the presence of the dispenser of the true life, and that it needs nothing 
further. On the contrary, it must pul off all else, and stand in God alone (, . .) Then 
we can see Him and ourselves.’ 7 * 

Meister Bekhan wrote the following about the contact between God and the 
soul : "By nature the core of the soul is sensitive to nothing hut the divine Being, 
unmediated. Here God enters the soul (. . .) through its core and nothing may touch 
that core except God himself’ 4 5 6 

Not all experiences, however, generally classified as mystical, are described as a 
contact or Union with God. Also atheistic mystical experiences exist, as in Hinayana 
Buddhism, the followers of which do not believe in a God. Many modern western 
mystics are also either atheists or describe their experiences in non-theological 
language.* 

For this reason I will confine myseir to that subclass of mystical experiences 

4. W, T. Stace, The Teachings or the Mystic^ New York I960, p. 119. 

5. Ibid., p. US 

6. See for instance Arthur Koestlex’s description. Ibid., p. 232-J3S 
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which represent an experience of a divine being wilh certain personal aspects, by the 
mvstics called God It must be emphasized that it is the mystics who claim thal his 
experiences are a realisation of God. I will later discuss whether this claim is justified 


It must he noted that this divine being can he experienced either in the mystic's 
own mind or in his surroundings, in nature. Some have for this reason divided the 
mystical experience* in two main croups, in Mailed extrovertive and introvertive ex- 
ceiicmxs. In the extrovertive experiences. the mystic looks outward through his senses 
and perceives a divine presence in his surroundings. In the introvertive experiences he 
looks inward into the mind and perceives the divine there.* Some mystics have had 
experience* oF both Hie extroverlivc and introvertive kind, 

V The quotes from Plotinus and Master Eckhart seem to he examples alleged 
realisation or God In the soul, or mind, to use n more neutral term. As an example of 
an alleged experience of God in nature, Jacob B&hme can he quoted who wrote about 
one of his experiences i "In this light roy spirit saw through all things and into all 
creatures and I recognised God in gras* and plants.”’ 

■When discussing this alleged proof for the existence of God, one has to take 
both these possibilities into consideration. 


7 , || Is clearly this subclass W. R. tore has ,n mind when he defines religious myslirijm, See 
W. R. Inge, Christian Mysliehm, Livtni Age Docks, New York 1456, p, 5 : “Religious mysticism 
m iy be denned as Ihe eutmpt to irali* tbe pmeewt or the living Cod in the soul and in allure, 
or, mere generally, as thtanempl so reel'ise, in Ihouyhl and feeling, the Imminence of the lenv 
po’ral In Ihe eiernsl emJet the elerml In the temporal," 

Amt Nsesi Is piobshly alto limiting hi* ceoceriion or a mystical cipericnce to Ihe same sub. 
clittvhen he deduct a mystic. See ArjwNuu, Fliosoficns his lor ie, Oslo 1957 ; (» mystic is)" a 
representative of Ihe doctrine Uwl ram can alula unity with Cod by men ns or sense hind of 
introspection” (My transluioo), 

I, A Scholar who has used this distinction, is w, T, Since, who also sucsejts n definition of 
mystical experiences boles more mlouie ihin most of the oihsrs in ihls Held, See W, T, Stace 
Mysticism ini Philosophy, London t96t, p, IJ1-I J1 : 


“Common Characteristic* or Common CheracteriMlw of Imraverlive Mystical 

fxieovertive Mystical Experience*. 

Iipcficncrt 

I, The Unifying Vision- alt I. The Uoitaey Ctmieioutne*. the One, the 

thlpsa ere One, Void, pure cpnsoowneii, 

J. The mote concrete appro- % Nonspnlial, non eempoeol, 

Pension of the One tn an inner 

subjectivity. Or life, tn ail Usings. 

3. Sense of objectivity or scality. 3. Sense or otjeetivity or reality. 

4. lUetscdncu, peace eic. *. Blessedness, price etc. 
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It must be emphasized, however, that visions and auditions do not belong to 
mystical phenomena. A vision of the Holy Virgin or St. Paul's vision of Christ on Ids 
way to Emmaus arc thus not mystical experiences. Nor have the voices heard by 
Socrates, Mohammed, or Joan of Are anything to do with mysticism. That visions 
and auditions do not belong to mystical experiences, arc also generally assumed by 
the mystics themselves. Some of them, like Teresa of Avila, had themselves visions. 
But she did not regard them as mystical experiences. And John of the Cross in His : 
•’The Ascension of Mount Carmel”, tried to show at some length that visions are an 
obstacle on the way to illumination. 

Empirical experience is usually assumed to mean sense experience. This is so be* 
cause the overwhelming majority of empirical facts arc provided by the senses. But 
mystical experiences are also empirical, because by "empirical” is generally understood 
something that is directly experienced by a pcitciver, as mystical experiences are. 
Such an empirical fact, be it a colour-experience in sense-experience or a feeling of bliss 
in mystical experience, can then be given various interpretations by the intellect in 
order to understand it and perhaps nfakelY fit into some theory or hypothesis. The 
validity of any interpretation can always be doubted, whereas a directly given empiri- 
cal fact cannot. As with sense-experience, it is also difficult to distinguish between the 
content immediately given and the interpretations put upon it as fur as mystical 
experiences are concerned. But roughly it can be done. 

In this article only the empirical oonteots of mystical experiences are discussed 
and not empirical sense-data. The reason is that philosophers and theologians generally 
agree that Cod, as Christians understand Him, cannot be experienced by the senses. 
With other concepts of Cod, however, He could be experienced by the senses, as in 
certain tribes where the sun was held to be God, as already mentioned. 

Some may think that when the mystics claim they have had contact with God, 
this is a formulation of something empirically experienced. Some people may assume 
that God is experienced in tinio mystica in n similar way to how a colour is experienced 
by the eyes. If this was so, then the experience of God could be proved empirically 
since God then was an empirical fact, given directly to the mind. 

But it could also he claimed that when the mystics claim to have experienced 
God, this is an interpretation of the empirical cootent of a mystical experience, i.e., 
that they put more into their experience than what is empirically justified. If this is the 
case, the experience need not be a proof for the existence of God. 

I will try to show that the mystics chiming to have had contact with God and 
saying that their experiences arc a proof for the existence of God, arc interpreting 
those experiences and drawing conclusions from them which arc not justified. To do 

so, I will investigate whether the characteristics (1) to (13) mentioned above, which I 

have used to define God, arc empirically given attributes of the being some mystics 
experience or not. When investigating this, I will not try to show that the same mystic 
mentions all these characteristics as belonging to the being perceived in one of his 
experiences. 1 will only try to find out if each of the characteristics at least once is 
among the empirical attributes of the being experienced by one mystic. If, however, it 
is impossible that one or more characteristics, for some reason or other, can be the 
empirical attribute of any being perceived during a mystical experience, or if no mysti- 
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cal experience gives sufficient information so that one can decide whether one or more 
characteristics belong to at least one experienced being or nol, then no empirical proof 
exists for the existence of God, as defined here, based on mystical experience alone. 
My intention is to show just this, and consequently that the proof is not valid. 

I will first discuss whether twy being the mystics experience can be theislic or 
not, i.c., if it can be both immanent and transcendent to the world. 

None or the concepts “world” “transcendent”, or “immanent’' is particular 
precise, SO I will try to define them. 

By "world" one can mean “everything that exists”. In that case everything 
existing according to the definition would belong to the world, and it would conse- 
quently bo impossible for an existing God to be transcendent to the world, when 1 
define that something is transcendent to the world by saying that it then is independent 
of and does not belong to the world, 

Instead one can define the world as the physical universe, or as the tolallly of 
both the physical universe and everything mental, that which Spinoza called modi 
extension!! and modi cogi/Wi, I will here define the world in the latter sense, thus 
getting a concept “world” being wider than that used by physics. 

As already mentioned I define that something is transcendent to tho world by 
saying that it then is independent or and does not belong to the world. Some would 
perhaps define “transcendent” as “oulsidc or. But this would involve the concept or 
spate, and most philosophers and scientists would probably deny that anything could 
exist “outride" the space of the physical universe. 

That something is Immanent in the woild I will understand to mean that it 
belongt to the world. 

I will now Iry to show that no experienced being can be thefstie since it cannot 
be proved to be transcendent to the work!. Then it will nol be neceria™ to show 
whether It Is Immanent or not, 

II must hi stressed, however, both at this point und Inter, that all conclusions 
reached are only valid when the concepts involved in the reasoning are understood in 
the sense 1 have defined them. 


To find out whether any experienced divine being is transcendent or not, 1 wil ] 
first consider the problem W.T, Stace calls “the problem of objective referenre" Bv 
this he understands the question whether mystical experiences arc obicctive in (hr 
«... Ihat tit,, tcwal rtw „ smMme 

independent of his consciousness. 

Stace hire to find on, whether th.s is tree for all mysiical experiences or not I 

i s; w.r ■ wr “ ■“ “ b t,ra *“■ * **- «"» «pi£sy 
" y ” k “” w "« •*'—* *■*» -> 
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can assume that a subjective element is projected into nature, in a my like 
hallucinations. 

But the experiences, both the extrovertive and introvertive ones, might also he 
interpreted as being objective, caused by some divine being independent of the mystic’s 
mind revealing its existence. 

We have here the same situation as often in science, namely that some facts and 
experiences can be explained by various theories. And so long that no one can point 
out a method to verify one of them and falsify the others, all theories have to be 
accepted as possible solutions. 

It is true that the mystics themselves usually describe their experiences as 
objective. Some feel that this objectivity is self-evident. 1 " But such a feeling is no proof 
that they really are so. Too often one philosopher has found something self-evident 
which another has not. Just a subjective conviction with nothing else to support it is 
no proof. 

The great similarity of the descriptions of the experiences arc no proof for their 
objectivity either. If it should be so that all mystical experiences arc basically of the 
samo kind, this can be explained by the theory that the processes in the brain causing 
these experiences are the same for all mystics. 

I tliererore conclude that there is no way to decide whether the alleged divine 
being the mystics experience is objective and independent of their mind, or subjective 
and dependent, something produced by ihe brain like hallucinations and delusions. 

But if it cannot be proved that any divine being experienced during unto 
mystica is independent of the brain, it cannot he proved (hat it is independent and 
transcendent to the world either, since the brain is a part of the world. 

But on the other hand, it cannot be disproved that this experienced being is 
independent of the brain either, so the possibility still exists that it also is independent 
of and transcendent to the world. But a mystical experience in itself gives no solution 
to this problem, and consequently it does tint solve the problem whether any divine 
being experienced by the mystics is tbcistic or not. Characteristic (1) can thus not be 
proved by mystical experiences to belong to any being perceived during unio mystica. 

Most mystics. Who have had this experience of a divine being, feel that it is in 
some sense personal in the same sense that the human mind is personal, Some mystics, 
however, like Meistcr lickhart and Shankata, claim that this experience of something 
personal might develop into something impersonal. Meistcr Eckhart claimed that what 
he experienced and called God is personal. But what lie experienced and called the 
Godhead is impersonal. Shankara had a similar distinction between the tower and 
higher Brahman. I will here, however, only consider those experiences of something 
' claimed to be personal, and discuss if they reveal the existence of what might he 
called a person, 

As to the definition of a person, C.D. Broad has probably one of the best. He 
applies the name “person” to a substance if, and only if, it fulfils the following 
conditions. 


10. Objectivity is also included to Slace's definition. 
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“(1) It must think, feel, will, etc. , . , , 

(2) Its various contempoiaty states must have that peculiar kind of unity winch 
we express by saying th 3 t they “together make up a single total state of 
mind”. 

(3) Its successive total states must have that peculiar kind or unity with each 
other which, we express by saying that they ate “so many different stages in 
the history of a single mind". 

(4) These two kinds of unity must be recognized by itself, and not only by some 
external observer f. . .) it must not only be in fact a mind, but must also 
know that it is a mind”, 11 


As regards the first or these conditions, it is dear that the being experienced by 
many mystics has certain feelings, in the first place love. The mystic feels loved by this 
being, St. Theresia wrote, for instance : the soul (...) is made one with God, 
Who, (. . .) has been phased to reveal the Jove that He has for us by showing to 
certain persons the extent of that love, so that we may praise His greatness" This 
being Is also often characterized 03 having feelings like blessedness and peace, and is 
sometimes felt to have some kind of wilt. John of the Cross wrote r "And the super- 
natural union comes about when the two wills -tliat of the soul and that of God-are 
confounded In one"*’ 

It is, however, doubtful if this bring is thinking in the Ordinary human sense. 
The mystics agree that this experienced being is somehow beyond reason and does not 
eonfetm to the common laws of logic and thinking. Store for this reason mentions 
paradoxicality as one of the characteristics of a mystical experience. So even if one 
assumes that this being has some kind of mental activity, this must be of such a 
peculiar kind that 1 don’t think one ought to call it thinking. 

1 do not think thatlhe conditions (2) to (4) on Droud’s list ate fulfilled either. 
As regards (2) and (3) they assert that there must exist various different states of the 
consciousness of a being, either contemporary or successive states. If jt shell he Justified 
to call this bring a person. 


But both the divine being experienced in the mind and in nature is uniform. The 
divine being is an “undifferentiated unity"" and cannot be divided in different states. 
That would imply multiplicity, As regards the being experienced during an introvertive 
experience, it has no meaning to use concepts of time like “contemporary" and "succcs- 
live" about it since this kind of opsins fc somehow noMempomi. Meisler Eckhart 
wrote: “And therefore, if the soul is to know God. it mast know him above time and 
outside ot space . 


It. Prosit, oj. «!t., r ISO. 
II. Slice, fff. cfl., p. 114. 
11. Utt.jl.1S7 
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As fat as condition (4) in Broad's definition is concerned, no experienced being 
can recognise itself as having the two kinds of unity described in (2) and (3), since it 
docs not hnvc them altogether as just shown. 

ir, however, one only considers the problem whether any experienced being 
knows itself as a being, many mystics have believed so. Mcister Ecfchart wrote : "God 
has perfect insight into himself and knows himself up and down, through and through, 
not by ideas, but of himself”. 1 * 

The conclusion is therefore that the divine being some mystics experience, often 
has certain personal aspects, but it cannot be considered a person -in the sense Broad 
defines this concept. ' 

The personal aspects of the Christian God is made somewhat complicated by the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which claims that the Deity consists of three interrelated 
persons. 

Many Christian mystics do not mention the Trinity in connection with their 
experiences, But Mcister Eckhurt wrote : "In this way the soul enters the unity or the 
Holy Trinity, but it may become even, more blessed by going further, to the harten 
Godhead, of which the Trinity is a revelation”. 17 

Eckhart seems to maintain that the highest stage, where the soul is united with 
what he calls the Godhead, the three persons have disappeared, only on " undifferenti- 
ated unity", a "pure void” is left. 

Since identifies the mystical consciousness only with tills highest stage, the 
Godhead of Eckhart. If it is accepted that the divine being of the mystics is experienced 
during this highest state only (which many will not), this being can never contain any- 
thing about the persons of (he Trinity, hccausc an "undifferentiated unity” cannot 
reveal the existence of three persons. If it did so, it was no longer undifferentiated. 

Another reason why the mystical consciousness cannot reveal the existence of the 
persons of the Trinity is due to the fact that no being experienced during unio 
mystica can be a person according to Broad’s definition of tho term, as I have tried to 
show. But for the same reasons that it cannot be a person, it cannot be a group of 
interrelated persons either. 

Some may of course doubt that Christian theologians would accept Broad’s 
definition as valid also for the persons of the Trinity. But 1 think they at least impli- 
citly have such a conception of these divine persons. For the Father and the Son I 
think this is clear, although one cannot be quite sure concerning the Holy Ghost. But 
1 think it is likely that Broad’s definition can be applied also in this case. 

But even il fne ‘lower stages oT "Ecfliarf's and other mystics’ experiences are 
defined as mystical, it is difficult to understand especially how the Son in the Trinity 
Can reveal Himself during sucb an experiences, although Mcister Eckhart sometimes 
wrote about some of bis experiences as “the birth of Christ in the soul”. 

Jesus Christ is a historical person with a physical appearance. But it cannot be 
his physical body which is revealed. That would be a vision, which never belongs to 
a mystical experience. 

Then it could be argued that only some mental aspects of Christ are revealed. 


16. Ibid., p, 146 


17. nvu p. 156 
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But to be able to identify these mental aspects with Christ they must somehow refer 
10 the historical Jesus, directly or indirectly. But such references must at least partly 
be of a sensory nature, and sensory thoughts mid ideas da not belong to mystical ex- 
periences. A mystical experience cannot therefore give evidence of a contact with 
Christ's mind. Just rt reeling of a holy, divine, and awe-in spiring being is not a sufficient 
reason to identify this being with Christ. 

Ruysbrocek seems simply 1o identify Christ with that peculiar light (fotism) which 
is seen during many mystical experiences. He writes : "For in this darkness (here 
shines and is born mi incomprehensible Light, winch is the Son of God.” 11 

In another passage he says : “And from our proper ground, f . , . ) there shines 
forth an eternal brightness, which is the birth of'the Son.”” 

It seems unjustified to identify this light with Christ with nntliing else to support 
such an identification, These passages seem to be ooe of many examples about how a 
my stie tends to interpret what he experiences in the terms of his owe religion. 

It is, however, understandable that certain aspects of the being might be related 
to the Holy Ghost, since the divine entity experienced is felt as holy and also has 
certain personal and mental aspects which might be interpreted as belonging to ft 
ghost, 

But the conclusion, as regards characteristic (2) in my definition of God, is that 
ue being experienced during unio mysftca is a person, as defined by Broad, nr n whole 
of three interrelated pc: sons as described by the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Mystics generally maintain that the being revealed to them is felt as holy, This 
Is an empirical attribute of the entity and it is jbn mentioned in Si, nee’s definition of 
n mystical expetienw. , '‘ Mystics also universally agree that the being they experience 
is a loving entity* 1 The characteristics (3) ond (4) therefore often belong to the being 
experienced by mystics. 

That God is the creator of the universe, can be understood in various ways. One 
might either assume that God created the universe long lima ago, and that the universe 
from then has existed and developed according to Its own buw, subject to mote or 
less Interference from God. 


Mystical experience* cannot be token to support such a view. That would imply 
that the mystic during; his experience somehow could go bnc* m time getting faforma- 
t,on ebouUheact of creotmn in the past Sue], a hypothesis seems too far. fetched 
But that GoJ creates the world might be interpreted as meaning that God is 
causing l« existence every moment’, i.c., that lie is a necessary condition fnMbu 
existence of the universe. He a constantly unlinldm- ,i a„,i !■ t, V * 

that lie Is creating it every moment. John of the C^StslTt, 'If"™ 

”To understand, then, the nature of this union i™ h-v T and Wro,e : 
h present substantially (^7^7iT^l!, ' V V Ua ' G ° d dwIlsor 
sinner. This kind of onion between God ar .d all He ^urcsTs'nwMackine 

». jw.. p. t« * nd “ falJ *** ‘"to nothingness”. 2 * 

19. Ufl.r.lfl 11 ** <?■* mtniloned in connection win, 
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As in Eckhart’s writings, “creatures” hew stand from things as well as living 
beings. 

Ruysbroeck has his own understanding of God as creator and writes : And there- 
by (during union) the created image (of Ruysbroeck) is united above reason in a three- 
fold way with its Eternal Image, which is the origin of its being and its life, and this 
origin is preserved and possessed, essentially and eternally, through a simple seeing in 
an imagelcss void.” 13 

In another passage he says : “And, through the Eternal Birth alt creatures have 
come forth in eternity, before they were created in time. So God has seen and known 
them in Himself, according to distinction, in living ideas, and in an otherness from 
Himself, but not as something other in all ways, for all that is in God is God. This 
eternal going out and this eternal lire, which we have and ore in God eternally, without 
ourselves, is the cause of our created being in time. And our created being abides in 
the Eternal Essence, and is one with it in its essential existence”. 1 * 

Ruysbroeck is thus explaining God as creator in Platonic teems. All things exist 
in God as Platonic ideas, and these ideas might become manifest and thus a thing is 
created in the world. According to the first quote, Ruysbroeck's “created image” 
(during unio mystica) can perceive the idea or himself, which is the origin of his being. 

Plotinus explained how God was a creator by his socalled emanation-theory. He 
held that God, or the One, created everything in the way that God "emanated exis- 
tence” in a process that metaphorically cao be compared with how the sun emanates 
light. Directly emanated from God is (he spirit (nous). Below the spirit is the soul 
(psychs), and furthest away from God is the material world, being the outer limit of 
God’s emanation. That part of creation which is higher than the sensory, material 
world, Plotinus called the intelligible world. By a certain kind of introversion (medi- 
tation) person could be able to experience this intelligible world, and during unio 
mystica he could experience its highest stage, which is God. 

As regards both John of the Cross, Ruyshrocck, and Plotinus, they all felt that 
their experiences revealed (o them something about how the being they called God, 
was acting as creator, although they seem to have different conceptions about how this 
creation was actually done. It is, however, unclear how much of this alleged insight 
was empirically given and how much speculation and interpretation. 

But even if everything about the creative process was empirically given during 
mystical union, the question arises Arc the empirical experiences of an entity bring 
the creator of everything also true, t.e., is the creative process taking place in the way 
the experiences reveal it 1 Or are they only illusions produced by the mind, giving no 
insight about how the world has come into existence 7 1 think there are no way to 
know this. IC some mystic gets a revelation during mystical testnsy about how the 
being he experiences is creating. It is well conceivable that this revelation is false, i.c., 
that the process of cceation in the world is otherwise than how he experiences it to be. 

The question, whether a being experienced in unio mystica is the creator of the 
world, is different from the problem whether this being is holy and loving or not. As 


». m,p.m 
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Kgwk the last problem it isxuffident to show that Ihesc characteristics are empiri- 
cally given as belonging lo on entity experienced. Here one only has to find out if the 
Icing titelf has certain properties, and not la get information about this being's rela- 
tion to something else. 

Bat regarding the first problem, it is not sufficient to show that the being lias a 
particular characteristic, in this case to be experienced, as the creator of the world. One 
most in addition show that this experienced relation between the heing and the world 
also is true in the sense that the experience is a correct rendering of ]row creation 
actually takes place. 

As far as I can sec, no mystical experience can give a proof that the being expe- 
rienced actually is the creator or the world. As was Ibe case regarding the problem of 
objective reference, different soultions are possible, and there is no way to verify or 
falsify one of them. Consequently characteristic (5) expressing that the being experi- 
enced In unio mystica is Ihc creator of the universe, cannot be proved by mystical 
experience. 

The mystics generally describe Ihe being they experience as the supreme good. 
But in order to cal! something. X, Ihe supreme good, it is necessary to know everything 
good, so that one can compare and in IhU way come lo the conclusion that X is the 
supreme good of them. But since one docs not know whether any Y exists or not, whose 
goodness is greater than that or X, it is not justified to call X the supreme good. 

The only thing the mystic for this reason is justified In saying, is that he lias never 
experienced anything' equal in goodness to what he knows from unio mystica. But 
whether an even higher goodness exists, he cannot know. Therefore characteristic 
(6) cannot be ascribed to any being experienced in mystical union. 

Another question is ir moral perfection can be ascribed to this being. The pro- 
position "X Is morally perfect** (a), can bo understood in v»<ious ways. Qae of them 
is: "X is morally perfect only if no attribute beltings to X which Is morally imperrecf(i). 

Most mystics would ehtm that as fat as their experiences were concerned, no 
attribute belonging to the being they experienced was morally imperfecL If one further 
assumes that no experienced, being has more attributes than these mystics realised the 
being they experienced woo’d be morally perfect jo seme (I). 


* »««*«"* h “ ve - «* they experienced was somehow 

morally ind.ffcrent, “beyond good and evil**. Therefore all mystics do no. 
the view that their experienced being is morally perfect in scn se (ft ° PP 
But (a) can also be interpreted in this wav • “X is ^ t . , „ 

actions performed by X ait moTjlly perfect" fij) Hen. ,i lc on, y ^ al1 

performed by X. in ner croc the a£ »« 

turn mystics would ssy that this beinr which iwT tflB Most Chris 

the lets or the mystics directly inspired bv their 3 ^ ^proach. Btlt apart from 

cannot tell which actions in the world me nerfbmtrf t!*^ *!]*. M P crienc « tlicmselve: 

«*«« >hat such actions are ^ E ««"< 

whether this divine bring ft morally wSh) or ™tT ^ IC “° n 

performs more actions than those done lwr.n«. w !• ' fone assum « tint « 

n ' ^ " ,ysllCS d ' wU - v respired by unio mysiica 
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which probably all Christians believe that it, which they call God, docs. 

The question whether any mystic’s experienced being has the characteristic (7), 
will after what has been said depend on how one understands that a being is morally 
perfect. If (j) is used, most mystics would say that the being they experienced was morally 
perfect. But a minority would not do so. M (i'O is applied, one cannot know if this being 
is morally perfect or not, because there is no way to know its actions in the world 
apart from those of the mystics directly caused by their experiences. 

The two questions whether God has been incarnated in the historical person Jesus 
Christ and whether He has addressed Himself to man through the Bible, are both 
questions involving sense experience. The mystical experiences cannot for this reason 
have any direct reference to Christ or the Bible, since they do not contain anylhing of 
a sensory nature/* 

It can, however.be argued that the message of the mystical experiences, when n mys- 
tic tries to put it into words, arc similar or identical with the central message of Christ 
and the Bible so that for this reason there might be a connection between the being 
experienced in unio mystics, by Christian mystics called God, and Jesus and the Bible.- 
Some might say that love towards others is the core of Christ’s and the Bible’s 
message, and the mystical experiences arc usually felt by the mystics to give an urge in 
that direction. 

But the message that one shall love one’s neighbour has also been preached by 
many philosophers and believers in non-Christian religions, some of these persons exis- 
ting before both Jesus and the Bible- So that fact alone is no sufficient reason to assume 
any relationship between the historical Jesus and the Bible on the one hand and the 
being experienced by the mystics on Ihe other. The mere fact that Jesus and the Bible 
and this being have one or more characteristics in common, do not prove the existence 
of any particular relationship between them. 

Jesus himself has not said anything which could support a theory of any relation- 
ship between him and the being experienced in nnio mystica. From the available 
sources there is no special reason to believe that Jesus was a mystie. In the Gospel of 
St. John there are certain mystical-sounding phrases, as when Jesus said : “I and the 
Father are one”, and : “[ am in the Father and the Fatlier in mo”. But these phrases 
■ need not be interpreted as relating to a mystical experience. They only show that the 
author of the fourth gospel was acquainted with certain common phrases of tin; mystics 
of his time. But none of these sayings is found in the other gospels. 

To sum up : Mystical experiences do not prove the incarnation of God in Christ 
{$), nor itaV Gm\ Yras to roan through Vac Bible \ty. This is mainly 

so because a proof would require that mystical experiences contained references to 
sensory data, which they cannot do, but also because there is no evidence of mystical 
experiences in the writings 3bout Jesus, perhaps not even in the whole Bible, allhough 
certain passages might be interpreted as referring to mystical experiences. 

Christians also maintain that their God is unique. Only one God exists. Tf 
the being experienced in that class of mystical experiences assumed to represent a know- 

25. As already mentioned regarding the extrovertive expricnces, the mystical element in it em 
isofanon-sensoiy nature, and it is that which constitutes Ihe mystical experience proper. 
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ledge of God* is identical with the Christian God, this being has to be the same in all 
the expei iences in this class- II cannot be so lh»l the being X reveals itself to the mystic 
p and the being y to the mystic q within the class just mentioned. 

But my view is llial there is no way to know if a being Jf , experienced by the 
mystic p, is identical with lie being y, experienced by (he mystic q, ami that therefore 
one cannot know if lhe mystics experience one unique being, of a multitude of different 
beings. This is so within any doss of mystical experiences one might choose. AH 
one can say is thnt the descriptions given by p and q might indicate certain similarities 
between x and y, The reason is that mystics agree that their experiences arc basically 
ineffable. This chan demise is also included in Stacks and others' definitions of a 
mystical experience. These experiences cannot be “caught in the nets of words", as 
Zen Buddhists say. \Ybni is most Important cannot Be expressed. And since therefore 
vague approximations ate lhe only sources available for the student in this field, lie can 
never find out if any two experiences or the beings experienced in them arc identical. 
Hu wa only paint out certain similarities in the description*. If thefc are many simila- 
rities in the descriptions made by, for in stance p and q, he might suggest the hypothesis 
that tho beings x ftndy are identical. But he cannot know if this hypothesis is true, and 
casvscqvtT.Uy he dot* not know if ? and q have experienced the same being. But that 
mutt be the case if they both claim to have experienced the Christian God. 

Sinco there is no way to know if any two being experienced during tmio mystics 
are mdentieal. mystical experiences of a divine being, by mystics called God, cannot 
prove that they realty arc a realisation of the one* unique* ChiUtUfl Gad (UTJ. 

That God is omnipotent, one might define (hat He is capable of bringing about 
any event in (be universe. Many mystics would say that their experiences convinced 
them that the being they realised and calkd God I* omnipotent in so far a* the 
txhttnre uf everything li concerned. If this being withdrew from the world, it would 
cense to exist. This, however, is not sufficient to call a being omnipotent. It must also be 
able to make everything happen, between, existing thing*. The fact that many mystics 
Claim this being to be present in jdl things, doe* not imply that it also has power to do 
anything with them. And even if it had power to do everything it wanted, there would 
be no way to verify ihi* fad, trntt one docs not know which actions this being wants 
to do. Therefore mystical experiences do not give any proof for the omnipotence (11) 
of this experienced being. 

There art various experts of the mjxtical experiences indicating that the being 
experienced is fell as omimcttnt. 


First here « the recalled “all-r W^perience. U, the alleged experience by 
many myst.r. thxl the whole timreree. everything exisiing, can be perceived in one 
xmsle tiling. BUVe thus saw “lhe world in a gcalnot s*mV, anA Ange j us S -, 5esus wrote . 


"Do jpriebst : das Cirossc harm nicht in dem Kteinen sein 
Oen Him md sehkusst waft nichl in* Erdcwlvspfchtn tin 
Komm, Khau def Jimefra" Kind, 

Sosithxt da laden wicgcii. 

Hen Himmet und die Etd*und 
Ylundcrt Wclten ]itgefl, n 
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For a non-mystic it is hard to know how this strange idea shall be understood, 
but it dearly has some relevance to the problem of omniscience, 

Since the mystic and the experienced being is united during unto mystica, it 
might be suggested that this divine being also is participating in this “all-in-one”, 
experience and thus is omniscient as well. 

But the theory hreaks down on the fact that it is impossible for the mystic to 
know if everything in the world is contnincd in an object. That would require that he 
knows everything that exists, i.c,, that he already was omniscient, so that he can know 
if everything is in the objeet or not. But if he is not omniscient, there is always the 
possibility that objects unknown to him arc absent, and consequently he cannot know if 
everything existing is in the object And since it is fair to assume that no human being 
is omniscient, this “all-iu-oiie"-cxpericncc cannot bo proved to represent any omni- 
science either, and thus it cannot be the base for a theory that this experienced being 
is all-knowing. 

Another theory providing this being with omniseience, might be grounded on the 
fact that this being during extrovertivc experiences is experienced “in” all things. One 
eould then assume that it also knows all things it is in. But such a theory is based on 
the assumption that this divine being not only is, but also has certain pcrcepliye abi- 
lities, i. c., that it also can get knowledge about the things it is in. But ] don't think it 
possible to know if this is the case or not. Therefore this view canoot be more than an 
unverified hypothesis. 

In addition it is doubtful if the mystie from his extrovertive experiences can 
infere that this divine being is “in” everything that exists. He only experiences it in 
everything he perceives, but whether it also is “in” anything outside his field of per- 
ception he eannot know. 

Another common view of mystics is the idea of the correspondence between 
miroeosmos, or as the mystics set it, between the inner self of man and the universe. 
Such views were for instance well-known in medieval alchemy. 

This theory could also be the possible base for a theory of omniscience. Accord* 
ing to most Hindu philosophers the self, or Atman, is identical with Brahman, the 
world-soul that some call God although it to many seems to lack personal aspects. 
If you thus know your self, you also know the basic, divine essence of the universe. 
And since the self in unio mystica is united with lire divine being it experiences, one 
might assume that this being also knows die basic structure of the universe. 

Another question, is if this being also would know everything in the sense 
world, the world of Maya in Indian, tenjsicalogy, which te to \Vfc fewiic. 

structure of the universe. 

But even if this being should have some knowledge of the sense world, one docs 
not know if it is omniscient and knows the whole sense world for the same reason 
that the argument of omniscience from die “all- in.- one’- experience had to be rejected. 
To know if this being is omniscient, the mystic must liimsriF be so to be able to 
decide ir this being is omniscient. And since the mystics cannot be supposed to have 
this ability, they cannot know if this being is omniscient either. 

For these reasons it does not seem possible to prove that the being experienced 
is omniscient and that the characteristic (12) belongs to it. 
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Mystics agree, however, as stated, that the being experienced is basically un- 
fathomable and inexpressible. Characteristic (13) can therefore be ascribed to this 

bM11 k My final condiisfcm based on all these discussions will be that myslical experi- 
ences do not prove the existence of God, when God is defined as I do here. _ 

As we have seen, no mystical experience can prove that the being experience 
is theistic or that it is a person (as defined by Broad), although it has certain pcrsooB 
aspects. But these aspects cannot be explained by Ihc dogma of the Trinity. Mystical 
experiences cannot prove either that this experienced bemg is the creator of the worl£ 
that it is the supreme good (although it might be charxc errsed as * go od) . that : t to 
been incarnated in the historical person Jesus Christ and has rpolrea to man 
through the Bible, or that it is omniscient. And finally the 

be proved by these experiences to be umqiie in the sense that it Is the same for all 
mystics within that group of experiences investigated here. 

As 1 have tried to show, this is so regardless of the fnet that some mystics have 
claimed that some of these charaetcrislics have belonged to the being they experienced. 
In my view these claims are interpretations of their experiences which are not justified 
on the basis of the empirical content of the experiences. 

It Is. however, justified to describe this being as holy, loving, basically un fathom' 
able to ordinary reason, and ns possessing certain personal Aspects. 

if "moral perfection** is understood in the sense that “X rs morally perfect only 
if no attribute belong* to X which is morally imperfect", then this being would be 
regarded os morally perfect by most mystics. 

If, however, "moral perfcdion" is conceived as: M X is morally perfect nniy if 
all actions performed by X are morally perfect", then mystical experiences alone 
cannot decide whether any experienced being is morally perfect or not. 

According to this, umo mystics could give an experience of a holy, loving, and 
basically irrational and unfathomable being, in some sense morally perfect and with 
certain personal aspects. Many experiences of such a heing are also recorded. But 
tuch an experience would in no way prove the existence or the Christian God-as He 
has been defined here. Although all the characteristics of the being iust mentioned 
also belong to the Christian Cod. they o, e „o. suflident to make up the £52 
concept of God. Perhaps most important is the fact that it cannot be excluded Zt 

cnees actually «v a realisation of their God ^ J that tI,cir “P”' 1 

thoritS N. on and au- 

have interpreted their mystical experiences as a real" Lfon rf ft" f r"!* 1 ?? " ,0n 
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Another explanation can be understood in analogy with sense perception. When 
we in the sense world see a thing with certain characteristics, we usually instinctively 
regard it as having other qualities, as well that will make it the thing we think it is. In 
the distance we might only see a shining object moving on the road, and all the same 
feel sure it is a car since ears aie the only objects moving on roads with that speed. 
We then instinctively assume that this object also has other qualities, like being of 
metal, having windows, wheels, etc. 

In the same way I think it often is with non-sensory perception. The mystic 
experiences something as having certain characteristics, and might instinctively regard 
it as having also other qualities that arc not manifest to him at the moment, but that 
it seems likely to have. 

If he then feels in contact with a being having certain qualities he ordinarily 
ascribes to God, he will instinctively also attribute other aspects of God to this being, 
and when he later tries to describe his experience, he says that it was a realisation 
of God. 

This socalled empirical proof for the existence of God is perhaps the one of the 
many proofs, known from the history of philosophy which today seems most convin- 
cing. But in my view it cannot be regarded as valid any more than the other proofs 
recorded from the centuries past, A belief in (he Christian God cannot rest on mysti- 
cal experience* alone. 
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The Concept of Sanodaya 


Gandhi is said to have given us two new words which indicate his whole approach. 
They arc Sutyasrate and Senodaya. The word ‘Satyagraha* is certainly his own, coin- 
ed as it was to express the nature ofhk non-violent movement in South Africa to 
get some justice done to bis countrymen. It distinguished bis movement from what 
was termed 'passive resistance'. But it cannot be strictly said so of the Other word 
‘Sarvodaya’, which means the uplift or the welfare of all. We find the word to have 
been used by the Jain teacher Sanwntbhadra In a somewhat identical sense centuries 
ago, when lie said with such a person in mind ns was above attachment and hatred ; 
**t«PP5R* Pwi aid fa? M u i 

(Your path is the only one that can end all troubles, which is for alt times and which 
can lead to the uplift of nil.) 

When, however, Gondhi used this word to express the central ideas of Ruskin’J 
Unto TMs Leif, he did not know that the word had been used earlier. Ruskin’s book 
docs not differentiate between the so-called, ‘high* and low', tmd accords equal human 
rights to all. This impressed Gandhi so greatly that he paraphrased it in a small 
booklet under the title of Sanodaya. 

But the word did not find currency during Ids lifetime except as the name of 
the Hindi monthly started in 193B by the Gandhi Sewa Sangh as its organ under the 
joint editorship of Kaka Kalelfcar and Dada Dharmadhikari. In its message to it, 
Gandhiji spoke of the objectire of Sarvodaya. Thus the word came to denote the 

ideal social order orGandhi.lt was, however, Vinoba who gave the wont its present 

wide currency. 


After % death of Gandhi, his constructive work followers had assembled nt 
Scvagram to discuss their role in Uk new situation after independence in March 1948, 
and they decked to have an organizalba of those who subscribed to the principles 
and ideas of Gandhi. The question then arose about the name of that organization. 


Y. Vmotw : fopr Atklm, p. W. 
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There was a difference of opinion, and ultimately the suggestion of Vir.oba, towards 
whom all eyes had turned as the spiritual successor of Gandhi, prevailed and the 
name of S*rrodaya Samj was preferred to that of Srtyagraha Mandat. Vinoba’s 
argument was that the word Satyagraha had come to acquire a restricted meaning 
in the sense of non-violent resistance and it excluded constructive work. Its adoption 
under the circumstances would lead the people to expect resistance movement from 
them. 8 Later on, during his tours of 1948-49 in the various parts of the country, the 
main themes of his discourses were the general aspects of Sarvodaya so that the gene- 
ral public might come to understand and grasp its meaning, implications and signifi- 
cance. A Hindi monthly too of that name was started tn 1949 under the joint editor- 
ship of Vinoba and Dada Dharmadhikari, and prior to the birth of the Hindi weekly 
Bhoodan Yajna, it was the chief vehicle of the propagation of the post-Gandhi Sarvo- 
daya thought. Thus the term came to acquire tlic currency it has today. 

Sarvodaya, which stands for the good or the welfare of all, rejects the utilitarian 
principle of the greatest good of the greatest number which was neither acceptable to 
Gandhi nor is it so to Vinoba. Gandhi wrote, “A votary of ahimsa cannot subscribe 
to the utilitarian formula .... He will strive Tor the good of all and die in the attempt 
to realize the ideal, . . . The greatest good of alt inevitably includes the good of 
the greatest number, and therefore, he and the utilitarian will converge in many points 
in their career but there does come a time when they must part company, and even 
work in opposite direction.”* Vinoba’s objections to il are that' it attaches importance 
to quantity to the neglect of quality, and that into a society already tom into divi- 
sions, it adds to more of majority and minority. 2 3 4 * 6 It is also asserted that the good 
of all is no chimera but a practical possibility. To Vinoba, one’s own good, the good of 
others and the supreme good are all one. People may liave varying opinions, but there 
can be no conflicting interests. 4 This conviction is based on his view of the relationship 
between the individual and society. 

According to him, the prevailing opinions on the question fall into three groups. 
One magnifies the individual, another magnifies the society and the third attempts to 
strike a balance between the two. He, however, docs not agree with any of these 
schools because they are based on the presumption of duality between the individual 
and society. He thinks it ts not possible to rigidly separate the two. They together 
constitute one whole and may be likened to a room which has been divided into two 
compartments by means of some slender and light partition. When the wind blows one 
way, one of them looks bigger, and when it blows the other way, it is othcrsvisc. Their 
sizes am vat farad, they d/yyywi'w. 'Are, -iww.vw, Wraudmj, -(<wi. SrotfiMV), vn 

history the pendulum has sometimes been oscillating in favour of the individual and 
at other times in favour of the society. It lias all been determined by the needs of the 
time and place.* 

Both Gandhi and Vinoba emphasize the social aspect of man. The former laid 

2. Confertncc PrarttJlirfs (Hindi) 

3. Nirmil Kufflir tlosc ; SHt cslaat frnm Gandhi, pp. 3J.19, 

<- Vinoba Prat aehan. 7.4.JS. 

J. 1959 17 noha Preraekan, p- 103: and Ilarijan Scrak or 17. 4. 49. 

6. Tntks on tl» Gita, chapter XVJJ. 
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greater stiess on duties than on lights, and wrote, "I value individual freedom hut yoit 
must not forget that man is essentially a social being. He has risen to his present 
status by learning to adjust his individualism to social progress. , . . Willing submission 
to social restraint for the sake of the wellbeing of the whole society, enriches both the 

individual and the society or which one is a member.” 7 In spite of the fact that the 
individual was the one supreme consideration with him," he, albeit indirectly, gave 
support to the organic view of society when he said. “The individual being pure, sacri- 
fices himself for the family, the tatter for the village, the village for the district, the 

district Tor the province, the province for the nation, the nation for all.* In Vinoba 
there is slightly greater emphasis on mriety. Reference to social organism arc direct 
and somewhat frequent, and he explicitly says that a man’s own good lies in sacrificing 
everything foi the society. The mom he sacrifices for others, the better be serves his 
own good. 1 ” 

It docs not, however, mean that Vinoba fails to realize the impoitance of the 
individual. According to him, the worth of a society is judged by the quality of its 
individuals. It is like determining the quality of the milk by Its butter-coefficient. 11 
Moreover, he admits that some pan of man's life is individual and some part Is social ; 
amt while the latter pan is more extensive, the former is more intensive, The depth or 
the latter «w never exceed that of the former. An individual can only introspect 
during his private moments, which are of great depth, derive strength and with its 
aid to serve the society. 1 * This amounts to a plea fat the sanctity of the individual 
s pile so. 

His conception of society as an organism also docs not run counter to it. He 


gives it his own inteipfetation. In reply to the criticism that the analogy is fraught 
with dangei in that it can be used for enslaving man, he once raid, "I use this simile 
in a different sense. In the society of my conception, an individual will have Tull 
freedom, Like the organs of & body, the functions of individuals also vary, Only an 
eye can perform the function of an eye ” And he further added, "Mo physical body 
would tike to blind the eyes for it would injure the whole body." 11 He also conceded 
the right of rebellion to an individual, provided « is felt as a duty. Thus his eoncep. 
tlon of society as an organism does r.ot imply any Unreasonable subordination of the 
individual to society, which is not to be identified with the slate, His advocacy of 
decentralization is another safeguard against any tyranny of the state, 

thus i here n no fundamental difference belwcen Gandhi and Vinoba, and what- 

imbue its members w^ Mlnc 2JJ2L JJ. £T l sy5tem " as a ««= » 

un some social sense and to teach them to adjust themselves to 
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the needs of others, the old value had not been completely eroded and the glamour of 
western life had not cast that spell on us that it has today. As against if, in the post- 
war and post-independence period of today, things have greatly altered in this country 
resulting in stinking corruption, nepotism and lack of patriotism and of Swadeshi 
spirit. It is (lie lack of social sense born of excessive individualism which is the bane 
of our national life today, and it is this which Vinoba is anxious to correct. 

A question that arises in connection with the concept of Sirvodaya is if it can at 
all be justified when wc witness conflict all around, when struggle seems to be the law 
of evolution and when it appears that one man's meat is another man’s poison. 
■Vinoba does not deny the existence of conQicts. Only he says (hat they arc nut natural 
and inevitable. They arc man-made. One reason for this conflict is our wrong way of 
life. In his own words, it is due to flic absence of life lived as vajnaP By this he 
means that if our way of life is such that we properly discharge our debts to the three 
institutions of body, society and the rest of the creation, there would not bo any 
conflict at all. To put it differently, it is a problem of proper limits 3nd right ordering 
of loyalties. In support of his views he writes, 11 “The man whose life is lived as yajna 
belongs to everybody. In the same way, everyone fuels that such a person belongs to 
him, He is dear and acceptable to the whole world. To everyone it appears that he is 
their life, their friend, their comrade.” 1 * One thing highly responsible for the absence 
of such a life is the mammon worship and the rat race horn ofit. 

Another cause of conflict, according to Vinoba, is that we think on the mental 
plane. Our mind being a product of past history and old associations, it is a bundle of 
prejudices and predilections, and these prevent us from taking an objective view, from 
understanding the point of view of the oihcr side. If we were to think on the ‘supra- 
mental level’, all conflicts would disappear.” It may, however, ho admitted here that 
the concept of Sarvodaya is certainly indefensible if we take a narrow grossly materi- 
alistic view oflifc. Hut it is not so if wc take a spiritual view of man which Sarvodaya 
certainly does. A spirit of sacrifice is (he very essence of i(. 

A third cause is the existence of wrong values which are both a cause as well as a 
product of the wrong structure of society. That is why to bring about a revolution, ‘a 
revaluation of all values’ , Vinoba and Gandhi favour a simultaneous attempt to bring 
about change both in (he individual and the society. 1 * 

But a question may well be asked here. Is not the concept of ‘all’ (oo elusive and 
abstract 1 It is. To tide over (his difficulty, there are two formulae which should be 
taken together. One is, in the language of Vinoba, 'service of an individual, but 
JcyoJ.ij.vj to society', ” 2nd the sccvnd is that nvshcwld bngia with the hit man. It is 
bis welfare, or the antyodayn as it has been called, that should be our first concern. 14 

I i. Tad- s on the Gita (Second Edilien), p, 257. 

15. 76fJ.. chap. XVHI. 

16. IbtJ., p. 256. 

17. Hheodan Yajna or 21.8.59. 

]S. Vinoba 1 * Introduction to K- G. Maitniwa]* : CarnM and Marx deals with the GcmShlan view 
io me length. 

19. tlnotx) ke richer. Vol. I (1 954 edition), p. 160. 

20. Proceeding! of Rau Sarvodaya Sarajnelan (Hindi). 
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The former would check us from taking any narrow or selfish view, while the latter 
provides us with a test for primacy. Gundhi once said in off-quoted sentences. ‘ Recall 
the face of the poorest and the most helpless man whom you may have seen and ask 
yourself, if the step you contemplate is going to he of any use to him. Will he be able 
to gain anything by it ? Will it restore him to a control over his own life and , destiny ? 
In other woids. will it lead toixwuj or self-rule Tor the hungry and also -spiritually 
starved millions or our countrymen! Then you will find your doubts nnd yourself 
melting away." 11 • 1 . ’ , . 1 ' 

Sarvodaya, which implies equality in every sphere oflire, not matiiematicnl equality 
but one based upon discernment, advocates a system of education which, while favour- 
able to the integral development of an individual, would do away with the disthclipn. 
of ,'h!gh\ and ‘low*. Ji& process h such as to labourizc the intellectual and to irjtclleo- 
(ualize.the labourer. 15 The economic and political decentralization advocated by, It 
would ' ronhc *M individual a greater master of himself and help in his he Her. develop- 
meat.' It l stands for a planning which begins from below, and which considers the 
development of Vde to be the end and that of natural resources to be only n means.” 

It wants such trstufqr nation of the social structure through non-violent methods as to 
reflect 'appropriate values ora Satvodiaya society. A non-violent proccis of revolution 
permit* nifttafces to be made with least harm, if any, to individual and society, , 

But, as already pointed out, it is not only a change in the social structure that 
ean lead to the welfare of all. The Individual too has to be changed, and for that the 
Sarvodaya thinkers emphasize the various ethical principles like truth, non-violence, 


non- Stealing i con' possession, etc. It is wanlkssness on the part of the people that, can 
provide the basic necessities to all to essential for their welfare. Today in the world 
there is a gtoning realization that * high standard or life has a limit and beyond that 
it is neither maintainable cor can it prove conducive to world peace. ' 

However, within, the confines of the general principles laid down, the Sarvodaya 
thinkers adopt a pr agrestic attitude. They lay down no detailed prescription for all 
peoples and for ail limes. To rigidly insist on the particular application or any principle 
means Intolerance and claiming Infallibility. The Sarvodaya thinkers am totally opposed 
to such attitudes. Tlicirs is the search for truth and not a claim to have attained if. 
principles rigidly applied can prove as dehumanizing a* mechanization. Gandhi altempf- 
ed to make man the centre of hi, thought and activity, nnd this explains his so: 
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Introduction 

Probably more than any other nineteenth century European scholar interested in Indian 
spirituality, the Right Honourable Friedrich Max Mitfler is well-known and widely 
admired in Iqdia’. During 1963 and 1964, while I was studying in. Banaras, I frequently 
came across expressions of the high esteem with which Indian scholars have tended to 
view ,Ma* . MliHer. 1 ^Typical of such admiration is tl\6 description of him in the publi- 
sher’s Note to The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies reprint of The' Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy ■. “the most illustrious of ilia Orientalists from the West, Prof. Max 

Muller.” . ’ 

What does not seem to be as well-known io India is the Mtilicr, while drawn to 
the Hast, was a complex person who was strongly influenced by a very “un-Indian” 
European intellectual climate. Indeed, bis explanation of the origin and nature of reli- 
gion shares much of the fundamental anti religious, antimetaphysical, positivistic cul- 
tural context of nineteenth century Europe. After a bpef delineation of Several aspects 
of Muller's relationship to Indian spirituality, we shall analyse this cultural context of 
nineteenth century Europe and shall then analyse MUHtT’s specific explanation of the 
origin of religion. 

.MUiler end India 

I Max Miilter's reputation in India is certainly deserved if for no other reason than that 
■e, more than any other European scholar, made Indian spirituality available to the 
Vest. His Sacred Books of lire East represents a Landmark in the Western study of 

1. I wald like lo take this opportunity to express ray Kraliludc to Dr. It. L. Atreya. While I uti 
stodymi in Uasvaws, 1 used to visit Dr. Auty* at lit. home in she Lanka section of Varaniii. 
Althoush l was i yaiwe strident and a complete sitaoEir to hire. Dr. Atreya extended to >nt a 
state or warmth and kindness and a remarkable jenewtily ofthe spirit. 
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the histoiy of religions and comparative religion. ‘The publication, in 1875, or the first 
of tlic great series of tire Sacred Boob or the East, under the editorship of Max 
Muller, made Hie Hindu scriptures available Tor the first time to the ordinary reader; 

and here, peihnps, is the proper place to pay homage to the great scholar who did so 

much not only to popularize Sanskrit leamiog, bat to break down the barriers of P«' 
judicc and misconception between East and West."* 

This renowned Sanskrit scholar felt that he had discovered in the % Veda the 
primordial form of religion. In his philological analysis, Mtilfer attempted to understand 
an lndo-Euiapcan religious form by tracing it back to its Aryan, Vedic “original" 
manifestation. In 1891, lie claimed that “the most important discovery which has been 
made during the nineteenth century with respect to the ancient history of mankind . . • 
was Ibis simple equation : Sanskrit Dyans-pitar— Greek Zens pater— Latin Jupiter- 
Old Now Tyr.” So important was this finding, according to Muller, that “Ancient 
history has become as completely changed by that cue discovery a* astronomy was by 
the Copcrnican heresy”. 1 

MllUct repeatedly expressed his high regard for Indian philosophy : 

If l were to ask myselT from wbat literature, we here in Europe, we who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of 
one Semitic raw, the Jewish, may draw that corrective which is most wanted, in 
order to make our inner life more perfect, mote comprehensive, more univer- 
sal, in fuel more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but n transfigured and 
eternal life, again, I should point to India. 4 

He was especially fond of Vertinta, which he described as “a system in vviiich 
human speculation seems to me to have reached its very acme.” Muller compared 
Vedlnta favourably with the most highly regarded Western philosophical systems : 

It is surely astounding that web a system as the Vedanta should liave been slowly 
elaborated by the indefatigable and Intrepid ihinkets of India thousands or years 
ago, a system that even now makes us feel giddy, as in mounting the last steps of 
the swaying spire of an ancient Gothic cathedral. None of our philosophers, not 
excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hcjal, has ventured to erect such a spire, 
never frightened by storms or tightenings. Stone follows on stone regular succes- 
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sion after once the first step has been made, after once it has been clearly seen that 
in the beginning there can haw teen but One, as there -will be but One in the end, 
whether we call it Atman or Brahman.* 

The Cultural Setting 

Many Western scholars, who may know little of Indian spirituality, often associate Max 
Muller with the biith of the discipline of Ketigimswissenschoft. Many believe that 
the expression Re I if ions i risxen schojl was first used by Miillcr in 1867 in his Chips 
from a German Workshop. By using the term JlrfigiowswissBuelifl/l, Muller wanted to 
emphasize that tills now discipline would be freed from the philosophy of religion and 
especially from theology. This discipline would be descriptive, scientific, and objective,* 
It would avoid the normative and subjective nature of previous studies of religions. 

The German term ftefigiouswisjensc/m/i has not been given a generally acceptable 
English equivalent. Scholars in the field refer to the discipline by such titles as "the 
science of religions," "the history of religions," "comparative religion,” the pheno- 
menology (psychology, sociology, etc.) or religion,” "the study of world religions." 

It appears that the creation of Rchgfonjivujmcftn/f as an autonomous discipline 
was largely a product of the thought of the Enlightenment Often the Enlightenment is 
characterized as rejecting in the light of scientific and intellectual progress. Certainly 
this is the strongest current id French Encyclopaedism : horn religiosus is the “slave of 
superstition," rtUl imprisoned by the “yoke of religion." One recalls Diderot's image 
of the “Hydra of religion” : Deism had cut off a dozen heads, but from the one head 
it had spared all the others would grow once again; all forms of religion must he com- 
pletely rejected, 

Erast Cassirer has shown that this characterization of the Enlightenment is ex- 
tremely misleading. It is true that the authority of revelation was undermined, but most 
thinkers accepted the del Stic nolion of reason and proclaimed a new form of religion. 
For many, “the fundamental objective fe not the dissolution of religion but its ‘trans- 
cendental’ justification and foundation.” In undermining the importance of revelation 
and appealing to "the inviolable, eternal laws of reason," the Enlightenment thinkers 
usually emphasized the notion of relight iwinrafo, a universal religious quality under- 
lying all particular religious manifestations and known through reason.* 

However, if the later scholars accepted this notion of reltgio naturalls and the 
sufficiency of reason in understanding religion, it should be noted that it was in terms of 
the normative judgments of reason that religious forms were characteristically ascribed 
to the earliest ‘'piesrientific” stages of cultural development. Indeed, when phenome- 


S. Tilt Six SfUcrni of Indian Philosophy, p. 163. Midler diil not offer such statements as the vi ews 
of some deiached and dispassionate scholar. On page 193, Jic wiles that ’’Schopenhauer was 
the last man to writr at random, or to allow himrelf to go ir.lo ecstasies over so-called myslic 
and inarticulate thought. And I am neilhsr of raid nor ashamed to say that I share his enthu- 
siasm for the Vedanta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been helpful to me in my 
passage through life.” 

P. Ernst Cassirer, Tfit r/il!osoj>fa of the Eniitirttnmcnt, transiaied by Fritr C. A. Koelln and 
limes P. PtlUgrone (Boston ’. Beacon Piess, 1961), pp. 139IT. 
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nolonists of religion, suih as Rudolf Otto. G. van der Lecuw, ami Mireea Eliadc, insist 
V pon .the qomplcsity .and the wni j?wieris character of the religious, they arc .react mg 
against what they, consider a “rationalistic bins! 1 inherited from the Enlightenment. 

If it is true that Rcligionurissenschaft grew out of the scientific and rational atti- 
tude of the Enlightenment, it is equally true that such a Held could have begun only 
after being supplied with a body of empirical data ; documents were submitted on 
primitive cultures; the held of Orientalism. began to flourish; 1 ndo-Europcmi philosophy 
and comparative.! inguistics we established, i .... 

We can now formulate the. major problem which led to the birth of Beiigtom- 
Kiisunickafl. i Since the scholar no longer had recourse to the norms of revelation and 
traditional religious authority, how was one to understand and evaluate. Ihis multitude 
of recently accumulated, l 'religious, data'7 The. direction the ncy discipline took in 
dealing with this problem .can largply be seen in the cultural; context of the period : 
"it ixjrctnacVnble to note thnt tl\e beginning of Comparative Religions look place during 
Ihs mid<|Ie of the nineteenth century at the very height of the materialistic and positivi- 
Stio propaganda.’,” 

. Such a cultural contest can be witnessed in Auguste Comte’s Court Jc philosophic 
positive, In .which Corote formulated his theory of "the law of the three stages,” with 
tho theological as the "lowest" state of development “This Positivism treaU religion 
as a dated .point of view, a primitive si ructure In the evolution of man,”- Tho posi- 
tivist tended .to regard religion in the modern world as “merely a survival from man’s 
primitive past, and .doomed to disappear in an era pf reienre and general 0011516(11™'!.’’’ 

, The positivistic .and materialistic viewpoint was combined with a belief in 
evolutionism. In 1859 Dprw.n’s Origin of Specie, appeared, and scholars began to look 
for ether forms or evolution, 1-eluding the evolution of religion, Characteristic of 'the 
S v ***** k,i;f in a "“**««* evolution" and >0. 

1 ** * e " » ‘I'* mim] progression from whales 

‘SulTKf T What v *\ « ra P ,K and heterogeneous. Significantly, 
SjJihSSJ fln ,re P m , ct:? . of ■'*»** evolution" could he accounted fo'r 
by die physicists law. of matter and motion. Hi. “progress by evolution” cvencame 

fmi, 1<1W>, tlfa *’'*** fbOnmi rCheamiVniveiiltyor p.lcco 

: JT.rcourt, Brace 
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five Mythology, which some consider the first important book in Rcligionmssetuc/iqfl, 
was published in 1856 by M tiller. In 1871 Tylor published his monumental Primitive 
Culture^, in which he tried to explain the origin and evolution of religion. 

. M'trcca Eliadc, in concentrating on the nineteenth century obsession with deter* 
mining “origins" (of language, the Indo-Aryan tacts, culture, art, religion, etc.) offers 
an explanation for this "sytvchtonfcily” between a materialistic and positivistic attitude 
and the great interest in archaic and Oriental religions : 

One could say that the anxious search for the origins of Life and Mind ; the 
fascination in the “mysteries of Nature": the urge to penetrate and decipher the 
inner structures of Matter— all these longings and drives denote a sort of nostal- 
gia for tbc primordial, for the original, universal matrix. Matter, Substance, 
represents the nbso/ufe origin, the beginning of all things : Cosmos, Life, MituI 
Through science, nian will come to know mailer even more correctly and 
master it ever more completely. There will be no end to this progressive perfecti- 
bility. One can unravel from this enthusiastic confidence fir science, scientific 
education, and industry a kind of religious, messianic oplimfsm r man, at last, 
will bo free, happy, rich, and powerful. 

Optimism matched perfectly well with materialism, positivism, and the belief 
in an unlimited evolution. 11 

this then was the cultural context within which the autonomous, “scientific” 
study Pf religion began and flourished ; the “positivistic" approach to the documents 
of religions ; the attempt to arrive at the origin and first forms of religion ; the search 
Tot 'the “laws of evolution” of religion ; a tremendous enthusiasm and confidence in 
.the unlimited possibilities that scientific progress in this field would yield. 

Mallei' on the Origin of Religion 

The first significant group in the "history of religions" was composed of pliilogists ; 
through the scientific analysis of language, they believed it possible ia comprehend 
the nature of religion. These philologists formulated "naturistic" explanations of 
religion which maintained that the gods were no more than personified, such as the 
sun, the moon, and the rivers. 

The leading proponent of "the nature-myth school” was Max Mtiller, for whom 
the “key" to deciphering the essence or religion was “comparative mythology," and 
this in turn could only be understood by a meihoA of philological analysis. Mors 
specifically, the “key” for Muller was solar mythology. Other comparative philolo- 
gists emphasized the storm-cliats (Kmlm), the wind (Schwartz), and tbe sky 

(PreUerV 3 


12. BilwSt, pp. 41-42, 

13. For a detailed account or the formulation or Muller's view end hi* controversies with Andrew 
Laos, see M. Richard Dorsoa. 'The Eclipse of Solar Mythology," in Myth . A Symposium, 
edited by Thnnras A. StbeoV (FhiladdphM : American Fnlilorc Society, 1935), pp. 15-38. 
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M tiller to endorse a traditional empiricist epritemological analysis : alt 

human though], language, and knowledge is derived fo»m sen* oxpcncnce. Hence, 
T*B*£ of the divine” or idea of'the In fin,, e" « based upon th 

sensations arising from the forces of external nature on the human bemgs. Mor 
specifically, Muller submitted that it was the “intangible" natural phenomena, such 
as the sun or the wind, which provided human beings with the idea of the infinite. 

His thesis was that the inSnile. once the idea had arisen, could only be thought 
of in metaphor and symbol, which could only be taken from whal seemed majes- 
tic in the known world, such as the heavenly bodies, or ralber their attributes. 
Bui these attributes then lost their original metaphorical sense and achieved 
autonomy by bccomrnR personified as deities in their own ifehL 
Religion arose when what was originally only a name (sumim), metaphorically 
expressing the naturalise forces, through the '‘illjisian** of myth was given the status 
of a god (rtnmeii). 

Whenever any word, tbat was at first used metaphorically, is used without a 
clear conception of the steps that led from its original to Its metaphorical mean* 
ing, there Is danger of mythology ; whenever those steps are forgotten and 
artificial steps put in their place, wc have mythology, or, if I may say so, 
we.havo diseased language. . . , M 

Thus the whole supernatural world arose from the limitations, ambiguity, and 
“Illusion” of language ; w myth is described as a ''pathological" oondilion, a "disease 
onanguaBe.''' T It foltovn, according to Max Mfilltr, "lhat the only way wo eon 

14. fi. E nvani.Prilehsrd, Tlvtrhi */PrMth* griffin (Oxford : Oxford Univcrtily Press, 19$6)i 

p.21. 

15. Mai Matter, Imam* ait if* Stfrw */ Untiut* (Second ScrfesjNew York •. Serlbnsr, Arm- 
tlronR, and Ca., 1f75>, pji. JT5-7i. 

Will Ism A. Lena ned Even Z. Vajt, lira* to Corrjwc/fin Jtrltelw! s An Anlhmpcbltuil 
AwtectlT, rdllril br Ion ■«l Voul (New Yen k : Itarper 4 Raw, Publishers, 19J8), p. It. 
dneribelMs blrrbaf wtljion and In gods ihtoaab » "dk««« onarjuaK" ia ihe fallowing 
l«ttns : ” . . dttc forctiol nature were tiaoslormej by nun from absimt rorecs to personal 
items, ihsi b spirits. . . Natural rbenwnena «ne to be compared to human atis, ant) expres. 
lions originally used for t '-.-mn »cu can* lo be applied on natural objeilt . . . Afier this had 
twn done, spirfu had to be Itwntcd to account for tbe acu »1 tribute d toll, cm by their name i 
and so nose tnnlhcons ol jods . . . flit ichjion Is really u U brie of err ort The snnereulnrat 
wo.ld wa, composed n | Mad created o»t ol thine" Supernal tr rot 
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discover tlie mooning of the religion of early man is by philological and etymological 
research, which restores to the names of gods and the stories told about them their 
original sense." 1 ' 

For example, at first it seems that the Greek myth of Daphne makes little sense: 
Apollo, a solar deity, chasos Daphne, who escapes his embraces when she is transfor- 
med by the Earth into a laurel tree. MHIIer resorts to philological analysis and submits 
that the Greek name for laurel can be traced back to ibe Sanskrit name for the dawn. 
Now the original meaning or the myth becomes comprehensible : the sun chasing 
away the dawn which finally disappears in the bosom of Mother Earth. 

The above analysis suffices to reveal how strongly Max Miillcr was influenced 
by the cultural and intellectual setting of nineteenth century' Europe. With other post- 
Enlightcnmcnt scholars, he shared a tremendous confidence in the capacity of a scien- 
tific and rational approach to uncover the nature of religion and of ultimate reality. 
With most other European scholars of that period, Muller displays a rationalistic 
attitude, marked by a sense of personnl detachment, a concern for scientific objecti- 
vity, and a positivistic approach to the “religious facts." He assumes that a scientific 
approach, involving a scientific analysis of language, will allow him to comprehend 
the nature of the origin and development of religion. Unlike most contemporary 
scholars, who emphasize the rnythie as an autonomous mode of consciousness, 
Miillcr formulates an explanation of myth which clearly rests upon a very narrowly- 
conceived rationalistic approach. 

Along with Tylor and most of his other European contemporaries, Muller’s 
rationalistic approach led him to a negative view of religion. Thus we observed that 
myth was explained as a “disease of language” and the religious supernatural world 
was a result or the limitation and “illusion” or language. 

In his approach to religious data, Miillcr shared with other post- Enlightenment 
scholars an obsession for “origins” and primordial forms. It is interesting to note 
that MUller’s concern with origins was not accompanied by the common nineteenth 
century formulation of a unilinear “progressive” evolutionary account of the develop- 
ment of religion. 59 

Perhaps the characteristic whieh Muller shared with his European colleagues 
and which most distinguishes his approach from contemporary Religionswisseiischaft, 
certainly from contemporary phenomenology of religion, is his “reductionistic" ex- 
planation of religion. A common contemporary methodological assumption involves 
Hie “irreducibility” of the religious. We must recognize the unique and sui generis 
character of the religious. The spiritunl must be understood on its own “plane of refe- 
rence.” As Rudolf Otto, Joachim Wadi, G. ven der Leeuw, Mircea Eliade, and others 
insist, “To try to grasp the essence or such a (religious) phenomenon by means of phy- 
siology, psychology, sociology, economies, linguistics, art or any other study is false ; 


13. Evans-Pritchard, p. 22. 

19. In his Chips front’d German Workshop (Neu York : Scribners, 1869), vol. I, p. 48 , Max Muller 
wiles thal "We shall learn that religions in their most ancient from, or in the minds of Iheir 
authors, are generally free from many of the blemishes Hwt attach to lhcm in la ler times.” 
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it misses the one unique and irreducible element in it— the element of ib® sac«d. ,,M • 
Almost all nineteenth asrduty explanation* or Kltgron tended to he stro.ngly 
icductionistic. MliUer’s attew.pt to captain tcUgion in terms or an analysis or language 
andU«"nateristfc’' explanation of iriigion an: initiations of such a reduction^. 
This is not to donv the value of fingusitic, economic, sociological, and other analysis 
or religion: Indeed, such .explanations contrihutc ranch to our understanding of religion. 
What it insisted upon is that such analysis do not exhaust the meaning of the religious 
and do not grasp the uniquely and irrcduciWy spiritual dimension of certain expen- 
cnces. The spiritual reveals a . unique 'intcnlionaVit/* which at least partially trans- 
cends all lingiustk. "ivaturistfc," and other such explanations. 


Transition 


How do ive reconcile 'the Mm MHfer who dismisses 'the mythic as s diseased language 
with the Max MWlcfttbo so admires the 5 ? Veda and the Vpanijwis, scriptures 
among the tfchtti ami most piofourd in mythic consciousness in the history of 
humanity I How do we reconcile the Max Muller who insists upon a detached, scien- 
tific, positivistic approach to the religious facts evjth the Max M tiller who speaks so 
personally anil passionately about Indian spirituality 1 

this contrast in orientations may be seen in Miiller’s “nalucislie" explanation 
of religion and Ills high regard for Vcdinla. This contras! moy be expressed In light 
'of the vcH'inown asymmetrical relationship of one-sided dependence furmula 1 
'ted by the Advaiiss Yedintn vjIikIi MWlcr so grant d. According to Vtdinta, 
the world of- mdyil, which includes Muller's sense cxpefteiwc* of external nature, is 
In some way an illusory appeal once of the spiritual reality. Brahman is the fernnda' 
lion or the world of rit5>5. the world is tolally dependent for Its existence on Brah* 
man, which Usclfbas independent reality. 

'Now Mailer, in his explanation of religion, seems to have reversed this VcdSn- 
'tie asymmetrical relationship. Out idea of the Infinite is in some way an 'illusory 
appeal ante of the world of sense experience. What is piilof mJya foe the VedSfttist 
now becomes the ontological and epistemological foundation of the world of spiritual 
creations. The relfe'ious world is totally dependent Tor its existence on our sensations 
of the world of natural phenomena, which itself lias reality independent ofthe 
religious world. 

One would expect such an empiricist epistemological analysis from David 
flume, who would maintain ihaj all knowledge « derived from s«.« experience and 
would be »Vcptic3l of all forms of Indian spirituality, But how docs one reconcile 
such an empiricist account with Muller's high regard for Vedanta 7 


Ddhsps the best explanation is sinipty that Msx MUler was a complex person 
who Used in xexeret "wusWV or conflicting orientations. Little of Mailer’s spe- 
cific explanations are accepted today, but we recognire the lasting value of bis opening 
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up to the West a universe of, Eastern spirituality. And it seems ,to me that one may 
derive a certain hope from the contrasting tendencies in Max Mullcr.. Here \vas a 
scholar so situated in.thcant'iroctaplJysicai, and antircYi^ious cultural context of his 
Europe apd.yet capable at times of transcending those limitations and reaching out 
to the universal. • * . i + 

, i What is perjiaps most hopeful is that the contemporary. West is far less sure of 
itself and fat more open to experiencing other worlds of meaning than was Muller's 
post-Enlightcnmcnt Europe, ,Thc West ij taking seriously the mythic and symbolic as 
autonomous m ( odes ofcoasciousness which cannot^be reduced to logical or conceptual 
■modes of cognition. Although Indians must be amused by^hc frequent descriptions in 
the West of Sigmund Freud as “the discoverer of the unconscious," il is true tliat the 
contemporary West now recognizes that the rational and conceptual docs not exhaust 
the nature d the real. And because of the many demonic uses of reason and science 
in recent history, such as the work of Nazi scientists in World War II and U, S. 
scientists in Vietnam, few in the West would now^hare the earlier optimism that a 
rational scientific , approach will find ultimate solutions to our problems and uncover 
the nature of reality. ( 

„ Wha^we find is that the contemporary human, being in the West is gradually 
becoming less provincial ami, is beginning to identify himscir/hcrself as a global 
being who is situated in a global universe of meaning, And in such a global orientation. 
'Eastern spirituality will play a major role. 
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Can there be Meeting of Religions ? 


I a n thankful to the executive of the Indian Plulojopliial Congress for electing me 
as a symposia* to speak my views on Ihe topic : Can There Be Meeting of Religions 7 
. JJ" "** *° * h ' S be eillK:r in - P' a ‘“ nesative or plain affirmative 

and ends reply my Wended and established with (ho help of sufficient reasons. 
But my apprehension k that rehgmns (how much scientific they may be) are full of 
dogmas rituals, local customs, habits, traditions, etc., and oil ties: are based on beliefs 
and faults and hence either negative or affirmative reply may tint hr defended n*A 
even if defended, the defence will be rather weak and JonvE 

I Itave. therefore, taken up a via media position. My putnose w ic 

lllustrirmy ££ uJSrSt my' «,£ ofT 
'* “ m - nuddh! ^ »*■. Warn, Christianity, T«L«5c ™ M> 

First 1 propose to discuss Ihe view that relations do not meet. 

}• ate aware that Hinduism in genera! md nuditM™, ■ 
that this i ansSra is full of suffering, thcsT telWons therein '» P ^ ,DJaf bs!,5VC 
the final release from this lift and «msequc„S«,c fi n 2 £ th f I tmpwinnce to 
to at Licit too much value to the social activities and wnrfdi . /**. rd,E,ons ““ no * 
this the Chinese religion and Japanese rdirkm do nm K 'I ***• ,n , Shafp con,ras< ,0 
took uf life and therefore these reliJL do ^ ^ W*- « I'm pessimistie out. 
amt instead these religions believe in (he nracti«,l b ° Ut Mokfa frnm {h ‘s world 

that the Chinese modified Boddl jsin but Buddhtsm waTm^T ° nifc ' 11 is truc 

lent according to their culture: and tradition mo<,ir ' ed by them to a great ax- 

the extent that it was practical and useful in their ^7 -’7* acctplcd b ? [hc ™ only to 
ouilook of Bnddhbm was ignored by the Sn^n^""''" 6 ’ The 

htnese and if not ignored then at least it 


>■ >W*. F^r. Phrto oph^Ctap^ Poona< 
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was harmonised with the materialism of the Taoism, the Christianity and Islam, the 
two great religions of the world, do not believe in the pessimistic outlook of life and 
these religions, therefore, do not accept the idea of Moksa or liberation from this 
suffering world. The Christians of Europe consider the German pessimists like Schop- 
enhauer and Nietzsche and French Humanist Comte as atheists and perhaps even as 
mad philosophers. In the eyes of a true Christian these three great thinkers are the 
enemies of Christianity and indeed of any religion. Humanistic religion of Auguste 
Comte is aimed merely for the establishment of a social order. It is true that the 
Zoroastrianism assimilates the various evils, hardships etc., of this world but it says 
almost nothing concrete as to how men should get rid of sufferings, evils, hardships 
etc., of this world. This religion therefore is also opposed to Hinduism and Buddhism 
and perhaps to Islam and Christianity too. My purpose is illustrative and not merely 
exhaustive and therefore I pass on to other points of difference amongst the various 
religions. However even the single point of difference amongst the religions named 
above compels me to conclude that the religions cannot meet. 

(2) The doctrine of rebirth strictly according to Karmaphah expounded in 
Hinduism, Buddhism and other Indian religions is another unique feature of these 
religions and not of other chief religions of the world. There arc two values of this 
doctrine : (a) This doctrine constantly reminds us (hat we need not hanker after sensu- 
ous pleasure in this life but must hanker after blissful and everlasting happiness. As 
Mimamsa philosophers point out that the impersonal principle adfsta takes stock of 
our actions, good and bad, and we arc rewarded and punished accordingly, if not in 
this life then in the next life and so on. Similar idea finds a celebrated place in Gita, 
(b) This doctrine lifts men to some spiritual world. Such a world has been accepted 
by Kant but it is unknown and unknowable. But as Kant holds that such a world 
cannot be known by us, it is as good as non-entity. But mystics have vision of such a 
world. The utility of doctrine of rebirth according to our Kamap}\ola is great, for it 
provides a sort of break to our going towards immoral paths and hence this doctrine 
gives a glimpse of the spiritual world. But as this doctrine is completely absent in 
great religions, like Christianity or Islam or in other religions, we cannot think of any 
break to our actions and we can freely move on immoral paths and consequently the 
spiritual world is not in our sight. 

From this point of view also the religions cannot meet. 

(3) Moral life, moral habits and moral customs jn almost all religions in gene- 
ral and in Hinduism and Buddhism in particular arc considered worthy only if they 
lead us to our goal of everlasting happiness not only in this vmrld but in live world 
hereafter •, unfortunately, however, the Chinese and Japanese religions do not accept 
any world other than this world. It. therefore, follows that the moral and ethical 
laws and habits are worthy and useful only if they arc helpful in our practical life. 
Chinese religion of Confucianism was accepted by the people of Japan. But Chinese 
and Japanese forms differ in many respects. The basis of Chinese Confucianism was 
the virtue of filial piety whereas the idea of loyalily to the Emperor became the cent- 
ral principle of Confucianism in Japan. From this point of view also the religions 
cannot meet. 

(4) The Indian religions in general and Hinduism in particular think that a 
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man possesses infinite potentialities of the universal significance but Japanese think 
about the. limited potentialities of man; man, is In be. viewed only in terras of, his 
relations to a limited .human, society. , So roan should dedicate himself only to his 
society : social good is the supreme' good, which is to be.prpmoted by him. Good is 
that which profits others in a social group. So.„one should not be selfish. Ope shod ft 
work disinterestedly for the goqd of the society. -Seirrsacrifice for something higher 
than human society is seldom found in the practical outlook of Japanese. But ,se]f : 
sacrifice for something higher than -human society is the cardinal principle of any 
religion including Christianity and Islam. . • ■ t « 

, , It is. therefore, evident that there is enormous difference between the Taoism of 
China and the religions of the other countries apd hence the different religions cannot 
be expected to meet. , ■ , . , 


(5) The Christianity and the Indian religions differ on the following points ! 

(a) The Christianity does cot make iny distinction between the transcdnSental 
. knowledge and the .empirical knowledge. But the Indian Religions do make 

distin^lioas between thcip. , . 

(b) Tl« l re is fundifnentsl matapbyrical differences between the Indian religions 
„ * nd th « Christianity, in .fespect of true, puture.of Individual soul. Hence 

rnrjjtf (fourth) state in which .pure consciousness Is directly grasped will 
always remain beyond the sphere or Cluist'mnity,' 

(e) To nn 1 Julian, the soiled spiritual values, of the west' tro limply the 
, value of imM life which is a type of simple between the opposite ten- 
dcncies of the natural mind. ■ ■*" i 

M> E’Sl a "V , ' n ^ dM, ] S, r Christianity, But 

• ,htie " ot ? n, y P« 5ef “ «* *■*■" religions, bnt the life of a truly religious 

person is Incomplete ^without them. , y » . ■ 

^ Could it, therefore, 'possible for the Indian religions and the Christianity to 
Idea, thinking that this is equLC t o 

tvWcli is as good as non-existences E btC55td tx,s,enee a Mate, 

Christianity. Islam etc. f lf lon3 ' P^ftJCUrlarly from Hinduism, 

• > Chinese modified Buddhism in , .. . . * ■ 

hcc« the modified scrskmofBuddhiJfo O.^ Vv™ r *** and traditiDn 
Indian Buddhism is r ,S * ^ ^ ^“Buddhism, 

and Ihe future or man and his free lcacfll ng about the past 

the other hand, is influenced by sbeir w onttv treixS* r Chinese Buddhism, on 

g ion She problem of man’s destiny arierX^ ™° U ?‘ L Wherc “ in India* reJi- 
people of China do not P^ce. the Worldly 

necessary phenomenon of the world and there is Dea,h ’ ,n theiropinion, is a 

,. ' • • ■ Knsc m ‘Pending time: and energy 
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to solve the problem of life after death. 

The Chinese Buddhism is 1 different from the Indian Buddhism, because in the 
Chinese Buddhism, the . transcendental outlook of Buddhism is harmonised with Natur- 
alism of Taoism. Therefore the- Chinese Buddhism is different from the Indian Bud- 
dhism and ca<?h one in turn is different from, the, other religions of the world, say 
Hinduism, Christianity, Islam etc., because the Buddhism either Indian or Chinese is a 
religion without. God but Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, etc,, arc religions with full 
devotion of the devotees tojvards God. , i . „ ■ 

, , Therefore, from this point of view also the religions cannot meet. 

Cannot, . therefor^, religions meet ? The religions ns considered above do not 
meet. But if they do not meet, the results will be, suicidal Why do they .exist at all 1 
Perhaps they do not exist merely to solve some minor problems like rcbiith, moral 
disciplines, motra, social customs of various countries, human destiny etc. Perhaps 
they also do not exist to divide one country ftom other counlry or to divide one. com- 
munity from the other community. Nor do they exist to safeguard their own rituals, 
superstitions, etc. , 

If they exist, they exist as uniting bond between the people of various Nationali- 
ties, Surely, therefore, religions can meet. This, however, is a general point, and hence 
th5$ may not satisfy this learned association as a meeting ground of religions, 1 shall, 
therefore, point out to some other essential points on which all religions, meet. 

, 1, Each religion points out that a man must seek real happiness and real bliss. 

But can he get real happiness and real bliss in the enjoyment of worldly objects ? Per- 
haps not ! The worldly objects give him only unhappiness and lead him to discard and 
eon/lict,. whleh ultimately destroy the pivotal harmony of a human life and like a st,ar 
gone astray he misses the nr’oil, of lies life and deviates from the path of truth, har- 
mony and perfection, "Real happiness** and “real bliss” can be sought only with 
happy union^of ,man with God or the Life Eternal. This union of human life with 
Life Eternal is the key of all religions. Man should place his whole being in the Great 
Life, should love the Great and should seek to unite with the Great This is the key to 
enter into the maze of all religions' and therefore all religions meet, 

But even if we accept that all religions meet, because they all preach the unidii 
of human life with. Life Eternal, the question that has to be clarified is, how is this 
union itself possible ? All religions say that this union is possible through moral and 
religious practices. It is true (hat the moral and the religious practi&s of different reli- 
gions differ in accordance with the different Ways or thinking in different countries. 
But the goal is the same— i,c., union of human mind with Life Eternal or Great Life. 
Tbmfcfft Wvt isEtticA ftBgtons. wrest. 

' ' 2. All religions also meet hccausc each one places high value on humanism i.e., 
in the feeling of brotherhood of men. As illustrations I place below the views of the 
following TeVigions : 

' " '00 The Voidika religion or India, for example, hclieves that the individual 
, human beings ait the members of a large family of mankind, All are related 
by others by the bond or spontaneity and therefore all should work for the 
good of all. The social life should be sanctified by the feeling of oneness of 
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3(1,: Enjoyment with a spirit of sacrifice is the real form of enjoyment. 
There should always be a happy union between enjoyment and renuncia- 
tion Of selfish motives. 5 The end to be obtained i* the development of 
ksMK^ w.ejknai «. the. Gainst <st aMresa,, retya, ryag?< samyama, 

(b) Buddhist 0 too believes in tie disinterested service for the welfare of all 
sentient beings. The concept or a Bodhi-attva is the concept of a spirit soak- 
ed in I he milk or compassion for suffering humanity. The Buddhist monks, 
famous for high morj ideals ami ethical eKcflenrt*, took great pairs upon 
themselves in establishing a humanistic society. 

(e) Jainism too lays great emphasis on the establishment of monistic human 
society. The great vows of the sanyaris and the sjnall vows of the family 
m m are meant to arouse purity and humanitarian feelings without which 
nan will never be able to attain progress, social or spiritual. 

Indeed (a). (b\and(e) show that the systems of Indian religio. philosophy lay 
a great emphasis nn the dignity of man and on the significance and value of 
moral and social life. Religious enquiry used to be undertaken io India not 
only to attain liberation but also to bring about tl'« rood of mankind as a 
whole. 

(d) The Islamic religion too seeks to inspire a man to /each a state of enlrgllted 
motility thereby irenslonriinghiis behaviour and outlook upon the world. 
CetTitr.ar.ds of Prophet Mohammad are : 


"Shy none. Cod has forbidden it except Justice requires it. Avoid 
false words. Woman and mao who steal shall loose their hands. JjJlMi- 
cants are saUvisown device.'* 

(ill "You should like for others 
What you like for your self." 

(HadiS> Sayings of Muhammad) 


(e) Evtn the Chinese practical religion, like any Indian religion, teaches that the 
relations among Tamily members used to provide the human basis for the 
moral excellences of the people. In the "Classic of filial pity” Confucius says 
;l^t “Ths gentieman teaches filial pity i n order that man may inspect aB 
those who are fathers in the world. He teaches fcrothcrlincls with younger 
brother, m order that man may respect all those *ho ore cider brothers in 
the world. Those who love ond respect their pxrOntt dare not show hatred 
VSd wArecsl to QtJwvs. basis -Virtue ana <ne origin ol 

culture. Tosh, the n £ ht thing and walk according to the right morals thus 
l^vinp pood names in posimty in order to glorify one s ancestors is the 
culmination at filial piety." 

Confucius says ; 


"Do not do 1o olhers what you d„ nol wanl 


> Tlwvry» v, «»E v sr>Ji-i».tKTi»ii»J |.L mJiyatL) 
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Done to yourself— this is what the world means." 

(Lin yn tattg, My Country & my people) 
(0 Christianity too lays groat emphasis on the richness and morality of tho 
Human mind, Christ was a man of this world and he was the repositor of 
all moral values. To awaken all the moxa! values in life is. therefore, tho 
highest spiritual and moral creed of man. The goal of man is to unfold his 
own fine and noble personality in and through his various worldly rcla* 
tions The NVwt believes in the cnictfieaUott of the flesh. If this expression 
has any moral significance, it means nothing hut giving up of the selfish 
pursuit of gross and individual pleasures. In the opinion of the Christian 
religion, there is nothing else than perfection of humanity to which the 
highest value can be accorded. In the whole or creation, man stands out 
unique because he alone possesses the power to “look before and after and 
pine for what is not." He is conscious of his ideals ; he knows what he ought 
to be. He can, by elevating his nature morally and spiritually, become the 
meeting place of the earth and heaven. Hence, the necessity for man’s socio- 
moral and spiritual progress so as to enable him to live a full and wise- life. 

If we go through religions of different countries, we shall be able to find in them 
all positive altruistic view on human life. “Perfect man in a perfect society is the motto 
of the religions of both the West and the East. To achieve this, it is necessary for man 
to dedicate his life to the principles of selfless service based on mutual love and mutual 
sympathy. "Live for others and not merely for yourself is the guiding principles of all 
religions.” A life of 'rcnur.cia’ion of the selfish motive, service to others and love’, is a 
further life for man— this is what a human life ought to be. It is only in the process of 
man-making that all religions can meet. Tliis is the universal force or law of operation 
of all true religions although the law may act differently in different circumstances 
producing inequality of effects in tbe forms of dogmas and religious rites. Each has a 
particular beauty of its own to be appreciated by the people of a particular type of 
mental make up; but there is really no standard by which the superiority of one reli- 
gion over the others can be established. 

Differences in religions may be real : because they show, how human genius cao 
be manifested in multicolours for us r these differences, however, do not prevent us 
from establishing a harmony of all religions io the realm of Peace and Eteroity or life. 

Tbe need of the hour is to work for the establishment of International Society 
but this can be done only when various religions meet. Hence the religious reformers, 
social workers must sit together to work out the basic principles of International 
> Society, hot the International Society is not created only if the principles for its forma- 
tion have been worked out. Indeed to create an International Society flic votaries of all 
religions must sort out the differences and essential agreements in religions and tell the 
people to give up the differences in religions for they lead to discords and conflicts, and 
the people must be told to hold on the essential agreements in religions, for only on 
the essential agreements in religions International Society could be formed or else the 
International Society is only a mirage in the land of sands. 
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Buddhism at the Edge of History 


Thtoughnul the tong biological ond cuitunl evolution or man, no change in the 
character and quality of human life has been more fundamental ami far-reaching than 
the change that is now tttutttaju Uvt slutUoo volatile ami unpredictable for any 
power structure to control or prevent, the direction ot human living it being shifted 
amy from established culture worlds 'with their distinctive linguistic and symbolic 
systems, over to a process of global interaction and communication that represents a 
new beginning £br mankind. In this sense we are all living on the edge of history, not 
knowing if the human commonity will be able to struggle free from what the past has 
enshrined in its literature and incorporated in its institutions and traditions. 

Patterns of culture now cracking and sinking in their foundations are monu- 
ments to a life style that was able to survive only as long as it could ir.tr eject Its own 
concepts and values SO effectively into the eaptnenot of the titles generation that 
their lives were controlled by the sociological community in which they wets reared. 
Under the conditions of cross-culturel Interchange and mutual interdependence now 
prevailing, people cvttyvrhere are forced to look beyond the watts of their own cul- 
tural cocoar. in order to interpret the meaning of the day’s events. They intervene 
Unwittingly as welt as deliberately in one another’s affairs, rubbing abrasively and 
throwing each other olt balance from time to time in a process that ’’tutts" everyone 
of the one- sided ness in which they were reared. 

More and more individuals nre discovering daily that they can no longer acquire 
the education and experience Urey need from the sociological community of their own 
time and place on the planet Events drive them to understand what no previous 
people have eves understood. that they were bom with capabilities for living a 
thousand different lives and under the condition or cultural encapsulation they are 
induced and forced to Vive but one. 

People arc members of an amorphous global community into which, as Toynbee 
temaiked a quarter century ago, “the whole habitable World has now been unified ’’ 
me new awareness people ore now acquire of one another in the commerce 
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earned on across hitherto almost impenetrable barriers of nation, race, social class, 
and ethnic tradition is depriving social institutions of their major anchorage in 
resisting change. Behind the headlines of catastrophe and conflict, this global awaken- 
ing of people in interchange with one another is freeing them from the compulsive 
grip of the one-sided social systems of past and present. More and more fully as the 
weeks pass, they get the perspective of all the others, and these perspectives seep into 
the subliminal regions to become part of the apperceptive mass beneath conscious 
awareness. The unavoidable result is the expansion of each individual consciousness 
and the widening and deepening of community between individuals and peoples. This 
is the way men and women become more fully human. It is the process that has raised 
man from bestiality into civilization when it had never been done before. Jt is the 
process that expands indefinitely the valuing consciousness of each individual in 
community with others. 

The fruit of this cross-cultural communication and interaction is seen in the new 
perspectives now emerging out of discussions of hunger, disease, pollution, over- 
population, and war, none of which can be solved by individual nations, or even 
civilizations acting independently of all the rest. It is also seen in the revolution of 
rising expectations and the growing realization that all major institutions, such as 
economic, educational, political, religious and all the rest, must be reshaped Jo fit the 
needs of the new day, providing conditions more favorable to the creative trans- 
formation of man. 

This interchange is the meaning of the twentieth century. It is becoming the vital 
center of the world’s life, opening up beyond any previous limit the values men and 
women can experience and the power of control they can exercise together over the 
conditions of their lives. It is bringing to dominance all over the earth a new interest 
in learning, a new concern for experiencing the perceptions of other people, lest in 
disregarding these perceptions their own lives are brought to ruin. It is spreading 
everywhere a new willingness to reconsider the assumptions and accumulated wisdom 
in the narrow parameters of which everyone up to now tended to live out their lives. 
Under the conditions presently exisling and maturing everywhere on earth, the nation 
)t civilization that cannot burst through its eurreot assumptions, abstractions, social 
.nstitutions and norms is doomed. 1 

The secret that has lived behind our backs, that we are the most Fully self- 
corrccti'vc creatures on earlh, Ihat honut cor rectus is a deeper truth than homojober or 
homo sapiens, is being lifted to dominance in a community of learning that now 
envelops the globe. A new interest in militant probing of experience is forcing for- 
ward the fuller potentialities of mankind. Karl Popper indicates the significance of 
this change in his remark that his consciously critical attitude towards his own ideas 
"is the one really important difference between the method of Einstein and that of the 
amoeba.*' 1 Present conditions raise this difference to prominence, because individuals 

I, Alfred North Whilelinil, Science anJ rt.- MaJem Worii (New York : The Macmillan Co 

1321), p.58. 

1. KvlR, Faints KnowWje •. An EraSaiioiar? Appn>a:h (Oxford : Clarendon TrejJ 

1972), p. 247, * 
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come of ace exposed to the new video technologies and other media, and with tiic 
entire planet in their eyes. They become mote and more habituated to being thrown 
psychologically, biologically, and socially off balance Irom time to lime by new pers- 
pectives originating in cultural backgrounds radically different from their own. They 
learn what must be learned if their balance is to be restored. In differing degrees, of 
course, because of gpneiic and culiural factors opera ling in their development, men 

and women become more and more capable or rethinking everything they have been 

taught to believe, of looking unflinchingly at the evidence that sltows they have been 
wrong. New perspectives and forms or awareness emerge which prove more adequate 
and feel more appmpriaic in advancing beyond their problems. 

These conditions of cull oral revolution and the awakening and transformation 
of mankind are without parallel in history. Because they arc felt daily and deeply by 
everyone on earth to an increasing extent, and yet have not become an integral part of 
the thinking of any discipline or nation or social class, they constitute a natural emer- 
gency that is dangerous beyond all imagining. They bring us to the edge of history and 
face us into a kaleidoscopic future for which our social habits and farms of under- 
standing leave US alarmingly unprepared. Even to face such a radically different future, 
much less on)oy it, we need physicists who are busily exploring new sources of energy 
and biologists seeking now disclosures in deciphering and synthesizing the genetic code, 
but mere than anything we need philosophers snivel}’ elaborating new options to 
penetrate the great cloud-bank of ancestral blindness that weighs upon us all. There 
are reasons for believing, moreover, that philosophers who can move freely within 
Buddhist perspectives may mske the greatest contribution of all, 

The New Fens on Novelty in the World's Life 

Four million yean ago, in places like Olduvai Gorge, the first beginnings were made 
in man's long and tortuous effort to survive, Ten thousand years ago, in the great 
estuaries and riverine regions of ihe major comments, the creature with the human 
future in his gene pool was discovering new techniques of agriculture and social 

organization with which to lift himself from bestiality into civilizai, on. This was the 

first fundamental change after Ihe initial evolving of the human animal 

Ten thousand ycais in the trrcenhous« of ctvtloation, fasJuoncd after ihe model 
of a cultural cocoon, have brought us to the third great transmu^on. The windows 

in ihe greenhouses are being broken, The linguistic and behavioral incutninr* «r 

“ jssrs? sr **■ " — Sfssssr- 

anotUcr as Eloba 1 change! sweep item together in a, interdependent world. The batiks 


any previous basis, to the enhancement of the qualities of 
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the passing moment. As 
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post-Einstcinian, post-Whiteheadian age, this intuition among sane and informed 
people has been generalized to the universe at large. As Galileo said of the earth, 
we move. We live in a universe we may think of as a "creative advance into novelty.”* 
Like the universe, we are passing beyond ourselves, overcoming (he gravitational 
pull of our cultural kindergartens. 

Three conditions separate our life in the world from anything that has gone 
before. First, there is the literally shocking acceleration of change among people who 
have never learned to find their security amid dynamic process and innovation. Second 
the colossal power of modern science and technology still awaits those forms of undcr- 

standing and social control that will bring it into the service of a life more fully and 
deeply responsible and accountable for creation. Third, Unreconciled cultures and 
ancestral traditions live in an unstable state or interpenetration and interdependence 
with no ‘way provided for anyone to withdraw from tbeir occasional terrifying 
collisions. 6 


The ^lodgements of millions or men and women from old frames of reference 
old security systems, and old patterns or orientation and devotion, are so varied and 
volatile that most people are kept busy coping with the specifics, with no time and 
energy available for winomg an understanding or what is goiog on. Intellectuals labor 
m specialized ureas (hat bear more than a little resemblaoce to tbc tiny units of 
research and development into which American scientists were divided during tbe 
budding of the first atomic bomb during World War 11 ; in tbe secret Manhattan 
Project, the purpose was to prevent anyone from knowing wbat (bey were heine 
organized and directed to do together. Political leaders, moreover, are not free to 
emphasize their nation » dependence upon others for tbe basic necessities of life ■ 

2S5 Iki h r m0St P .°"'? rful nali0ns ’ (hc ilJusion raust be sustained tbat they are a 
people capable of going rt alone, dependent upon no one but themselves The result k 
into awount 

Myrdal writes, "of scientific and technological knowledge become^* 'Tf-” 
up and bending the course of history in 8 way that is largely outside n Sp ” din£ 
The effects on our societies of this force for change S!? ° Uf COnt . roI • ■ • 
The speeding up of history is dearly visible cren if we do not ^ re . 0Ur pc ^ c P !l0n • • • 
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somewh.it crudely, With the superindustrial age, man only knows that he will live 
more and more differently in the future. Possibilities multiply with each new discovery, 
each new social innovation and it would be a gesture of primitive magie to try to fore- 
tell just what will malce the future different from the past. To believe that n new con- 
cept or perspective or technological innovation can be predicted is tantamount to 
saying that it can be invented and imagined before it has occurred to anyone. It is like 
arguing that Picasso should have been able to predict his next painting and even his 
nest period, or that Gandhi at Ahmedabad could have predicted Hie touch-and-go 
endeavor, involving thousands of people. Id change some or India's established ways. 
With all the testing end falsification of theory and practice, possibilities multiply, new 
perspectives emerge, and the backlog of unsolved problems tend to increase much 
faster than they can be solved. The furious pace at which (he future arrives, indeed, is 
whatTnfiler’s future Shock, a best-sdlcr of the early seventies, is all about.* Indeter- 
minate situations are forever presenting new possibdilies for the adventure going on in 
mankind and the rest of nature. "The essence of lire,” as Whitehead contended, “is to 
be found in the frustrations or established order, Life degenerates when enclosed 
within the deadening influence of complete conformity, No social class or nation 
can dominete history from this point on, We are cought up in a global intciehance 
that has a momentum of its own. 

UndcT the conditions of the closing decades of the twentieth century, which 
become more sharply dellned with each passing year, nothing less than a transmutation 
of humun nature ls taking place, another in the age-old process of its evolution. 
What is new In the situation tsnot that social groups and nations widely separated 
from one another tre communicating on an accelerating scale. Mankind did not wait 

SoST* te ,r in communication. What i, 

different in a qualitative way 1$ that men and women can no loncer continue in the 
simple, minded, compel,** grip of the official culture, exchanging it upon S on for 
some new revolutionary venture representing an £qoil)y nar ^ y Lee of a~" In 

global interchanre °f our unprecedented kind the exnertenr^ . 
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mg without limit the tan&e of events to which a truly live creature is able to respond. 
Error and distortion tend to drop out of circulation, leaving the eulture-bouod mind 
of the past standing out as the very citadel of unreason. The cost of being culture- 
bound, along with its lightly ego-ccntercd individual identity, has become prohibitive 
for the first time in history. "Without advcntuie civilization is in full decay. ... The 
pure conservative is fighting against the essence of the universe. 1 ' 11 

Lured by the new cross-cultural interchange in the deep tacit dimensions of their 
experience, 11 and reared from childhood in a vidcocuttuce encompassing the globe, 
millions of men and women multiplying out of all proportion to increase in the popu- 
lation at large constitute a new human type. They constitute a new style and community 
of life emerging on the edge of history. The new human type is flexible and adaptable, 
capable of growing indefinitely beyond every cultural horizon. Unlike Jiis earlier ver- 
sions, he prefers the unpredictable future to the unalterable past, the innovations of 
feeling and free creations ormind over the doctrinal security systems that controlled 
behavior in the name of "Truth”. This new human type is now building social organi- 
zations which are open, fluid, and quick to make the changes demanded under the 
transitory flow of unprecedented events. He knows io his skin and bones that the 
ingenuity and creativity that his predecessors committed so largely to the defense of 
established eustom and convention, regardless of how obsolete they may have become, 
ean be released in the creative transformation of every social institution influencing 
human affairs in a significant degree. He has sufficient confidence in creation to 
attempt to breed out of his gene pool whatever limitations his psychosomatic organism 
may harbor for the global interchange to which he and his fellows must now adapt. 
He has built into the interior climate of his life both the predisposition and the talent 
for rethinking from time to time everything considered in his early rearing to be true. 
And he lives with a sense of gratitude for the nurturing matrix of the cosmos and the 
fresh probing of the unseen members of the self-corrective community that encompasses 
his life. 

All of this has been dramatized unwittingly in the manned space flights of Russia 
and the United States. The supreme aesthetic achievement of the twentieth century, 
and the act most significant, perhaps, for its unique global fallout, may prove to be the 
launching of the nsttonauts into inner space. There they Were freed from the gravita- 
tional field or the earth, and they could sec their planet floating like a beautiful agate 

in a sea of darkness, its blue oceans and grey contours of land becoming discernible 

every few hours in the rays of the sun. Everyone watching on television participated in 
this extraterrestrial perspective on the good earth, the wonder- inspiring biosphere of 
onr common astronomical borne. Slowly tins new perspective from beyond the pull of 
gravitational systems may wash against the hard and compelling astigmatisms of the 
culture-bound creature and free him for more flexible participation in the diverse 
experiences and multiform culture- worlds of fellow-creatures on the planet. 

If man’s first ventures into space function eventually in this symbolic way, they 

11. Lucien Price, Dialogue* of Alfred North WbUehead (Boston : Lillie UroWn & Co., I 9 S 4 ), p. 

163. Cf. Whitehead. Adtcnlum of Idea i (New York : The Macmillan Co., 193 J), pp. 354 , 359 . 

12. Michael Polaoyi, The Tacit Dimetaim (New York : Doublcil-/ & Co. tnc., 1966J. 
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nil! more fully justify their tremendous cost, for the new perspective from beyond the 
window of re-entry rnay be the experience that reassures most people regarding, their 
power to encompass and transform all the hitherto unreconciled cultures of the past, 
luring them into feeling richer Tor being able to move openly in the total ntmospherc 
of meanings and values with which the proprietory consciousness of the past furnished 
a multitude of invisible caves. 


Such arc some of the options with which the new human type faces the future. 
Such arc some ef the perspectives to which reason can appeal. Ten thousand years of 
self-justifying, self regarding, Nsrcissistic culture worlds are drawing to a close. 
Interchange with other culture worlds can no longer he conducted through self- 
reinforcing “official” channels. The perimeter guards have vanished. No more delegatus 
can be sent to the conference table with orders never to negotiate outside the pre- 
determined goals and purposes with which they were charged. All positions have 


become negotiable. Men and women must now mingle their talents and capabilities 
with people of radically different culture-worlds without claiming the right to pre- 
determine the outcome in advance. They must euro themselves of the pugnacity and 
passion with which they have sometimes propounded what they believe, They must 
bear children knowing that parents can no longer specify the altitudes and values their 

progeny will adopt, They must support educational institutions which can no longer 

introjcct into the young the beliefs and practices of the ancestral tradition. They must 
reduce their wants to levels consistent with the demand, of the biosphere, the resources 
of the planet, and an equitable distribution or the world’s available wealth And they 
must do nil these things Witlrout failing Into despair when the outcome of their com- 
putenzed planning brings them the future for which they are unprepared. They must 

llncianahi* 'to 83 y ' CMlDS ‘° lht v:! > ,eri « *•»* precipitates the wsrs that tend 

Inescapably to produce consequences contrary to the ends foreseen. 
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memories, perception and anticipations of their feelings and experience. This changing 
and moving kaleidoscope of events perceived and remembered Is the very world in which 
flowers bloom, birds sing, and people encounter one another. The cliangc and noveliy 
arc everywhere with nothing left over. This is why Zen says that everything occurs "in 
a bottomless basket,” or "in the field of hot tomless new." In this Buddhist view, all an- 
thropomorphism in the sciences, philosophies, and religions of mankind is deprived of 
foundation and resolutely overcome. The world as experienced in all its diversity is no 
longer to be shaped in the image and under the dominion of man. No basis remains 
beyond experience thus felt and undergone from which the feelings, emotions, 
memories, and anticipations can be looked upon as inner or outer, subjective or objec- 
tive. For any such basis would itself consist or similar feelings and experiences. Tho 
world in this sense is "bottomless” indeed ; its enjoyment, however, presupposes a 
difficult discipline of sclf-corrcction. 

Buddhism takes its stand with people who must struggle against control systems 
that reduce life to a narrow and distorted, self-justifying and self-deluding angle of 
awareness. It is otic of the major cultural resources, therefore, now accessible to people 
who must fight against all the automatic mechanisms that rule the culture-bound 
creature. Until our own time. Buddhism has been more sophisticated than all other 
philosophies and religions in the knowledge that the canalization of human behavior 
into a fully aeculturatcd person is chiefly carried out through the agency of signs nnd 
symbols, through what Wittgenstein called "the bewitchment of the intellect by 
language.” Its distinctive perspectives and discipline of meditation hear creatively upon 
the individual of our time who must become more fully aware. 

More persistently than any other strand of the human past, Buddhism has 
stressed the transitory character of life, the impermanence and dynamic movement of 
events. The Buddha is (he man who awakened to the compulsive grip of self-centered 
goals and goods which dominate and control and exploit individuals to serve such 
ends, His name itself comes from the Sanskrit root twill, meaning to wake up, to 
become aware, and to know. The tradition that originates in this beginning twenty- 
five centuries ago is a major resource in the struggle against uosecn, unconscious, 
compulsive drives that have dominated human development from prehistory until now. 
Buddhism is therefore an integral part of the adventure in human fulfilment which 
stands precariously balanced in our own day between the forces of renewal and 
destruction. 

The long love affair or mankind with permanence sought in the corners of a 

changing world -is now over, simply because conditions rising to dominance every- 
where no longer permit people to turn their backs upon the central fact about their 
lives ; namely, that the vivid flow of felt quality across their nerve endings and through 
the sinews of their bodies is their ultimate source of security and renewal. Conditions no 
longer support the style of life tliat turned away from this concreteness in favor of some 
unknown substratum assumed by almost alt philosophers of Western Civilization to bo 
the ultimate receptacle in which everything occurs, the transcendent reality around 
which everything revolves. “The whole history of Buddhist philosophy, ” Stcherbatsky 
observed, “can be described as a series of attempts to penetrate more deeply into this 
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original intuition of Buddha, 'What he lamsdr believed to be Vis geeat dfecovery.”« 
The Belgian scholar whose writings were being read and published at Cambridge fifty 
years ago put it Ibis way : "According to the Duddhisfc, nn Self, that is, no unitary, 
permanent feeling or thinking emity, comes into the field of inquiry. Vit Varov/ oidy the 
body, which is visibly a composite, growing and decaying Hun?. 111(1 “ numl,el 01 
phenomena, feelings, perceptions, wishes or wills, cognitions- m philosophic language, 
a number of states of consciousness. That these states of consciousness depend upon a 

Sctr, ate the product of a Self or arise in a Self, is only a surmise, since there is no 

consciousness of a Self outside these states of consciousness. Them arc perceptions, but 
we do not know a perceivcr. 11 There is no thinker but "the Stream of Bring . ..the 
life-continuum which, as Shwc Zan Aung put it, is ’’the background oil which 
thought- picture 5 are drawn. It is comparable to ihe current or a river when it flows 
calmly on, unhtnecred by any obstacle, unruffled by any wind, unrippled by nay 
wave i , , . and when that current is opposed by any obstacle of thought from the 
world within or perturbed by tributaiy streams of the senses from the world without, 
then thoughts nrise." H 

In q widely read paper given in Tokyo in 1958, Hartshorns presents what he 
culls "the Buihlhist-Wbitehcadian doctrine" arguing that the primary units of our 
succestivc experiences or “successive actualities" are the ‘‘momentary experiences" them- 
selves. II jrlahornc praises Buddha for returning us to an honest cmpiriciim in which 
“the concrete subjects ate the momentary actualities." 1 ’ Muni formulates tile position 
of the Abkitlhmva w follows : "The Buddhist view . . . reduces change to o scries of 
entitici emerging and perishing ; each entity however rises and prrishes in entirety ; it 
does tint become another. Movement for the Buddhist is not the passage of an entity 
from one point to another ; it 5s the emergence, at appropriate intervals, of a series of 
entities, like the individual pictures of a ‘movie* show j it is a scries of full -stops.” 1 ® 
Buddhist meditation and analysis is o process of heightening awareness of the 
momenlcrlness of events, wherein all condition! ate combined in a simultaneous cor- 
relation, os Govinda puts it; it is precisely because of this living juxtaposition and 
succession of the events in their momentariness that "the possibility of becoming free is 
conceivable .... Life know no absolute units btii only ecaire* or tdatfon, continuant 
processes of unification, because reahry cannot be broken up into bits ; therefore each 
eClwphstes a related to the ethers, thus excluding the extremes of compl e i e Identity 
or non-identity.'"* 
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Many of the dominant features of life in the emerging world under discussion in 
this essay have played a central role in Buddhist faith and practice for more than two 
thousand years. The early Buddhist perspective becomes ever more plausible of a world 
created each moment by the free activity of an unlimited number of interdependent 
centers of relation {pratltya-samutpadajpcficca-somuppdda). As Daisets Suzuki once put 
it, “Everything exists interdependcntly.” Reality in its highest and deepest dimensions is 
a process of fleeting moments {khemavarfa), a world of dependent variables in a system 
of “conditioned genesis” or “dependent origination.” Jayatilbke preferred the former 
translation over the latter. 

The Buddhist orientation has never induced in its membcis even the smallest 
desire Tor structures that would last forever, or for a substance on which men arid 
women might utterly rdy for permanence in a changing world. And there is diminish- 
ing room to exercise the inveterate wish of childhood to seek security in the form rather 
than in the quality of experience, and to smother all spontaneity as they mature, even- 
tually posturing as an adult ‘ complacently perched on cosy conceptual superstructures 
regarding the world,” as a recent book out of Sri Lanka observes. 20 

'Whetevtt Buddhist teachings have become internalized and rendered habitual as 
a controlling style of life, reality is felt in each individual’s experience as a process of 
events related organically in strands of interdependence, eaeh experience synthesizing 
the events or the past into the novel and transitory events which constitute the reality 
in which flowers bloom and birds sing as indicated above. It is impossible to meditate 
upon this creative advance into novelty, this concrete experience of immersion in what 
early Buddhists called the “stream of existence,” without an overwhelming sense of the 
limitations or any forms of understanding to comprehend this enrichment of quality 
that is the meaning and end of life, and wiiliout new resolve to struggle against every 
bias and limitation imposed by mental habits and cultural bias. Old bounds of 
egoccntricity are left behind in the uncomprehended depth and richness of the continu- 
ing synthesizing of new life. 

The world ean be handled in different ways, according to an individual’s acquired 
character and controlling orientation. For the first lime in history conditions now rising 
to dominance appear to confirm the central elements in the Buddhist perspective regard- 
ing the enormous capacity for qualitative rapture (hat is impaired wherever intellectual 
experience and its material content are token as the guide and directive for human life. 
As a Whiteheadian scholar puts it, "Jt is quatity that is the ultimate reality ; quality is 
energy and energy is quality to human experience ; wc must repudiate alt belief and 
knowledge us ultimate sources of security and value,” 51 

Buddhism is primarily inquiring, probing, penetrating, attending, awakening, 
becoming more and more fully self-corrective and aware. The stream oflife in the 
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wW at large express Mr In the creative wpanai nB of man s am as. To those 

who seek their security and value in the form, rather than in the qualitative conten. ot 
their experience, who seek their identity in the east dependable forms of knowledge, or 
social power, for example, or in something they have acquired, permitting their com- 
pulsive drives to smother awareness of life as a transient affair, even Nirvana would 
turn out to be the world of tragic suffering that Buddhists call samsuro. This is what 
Nagaijuna taught eighteen centuries ago with a philosophical force comparable to the 
influence of Plato U the West. 11 Compulsive attachments to determinate ideas and 
things prevent everyone from growing "the claws of wisdom” with which to emancipate 
themselves in a world whose qualitative multiplicity celebrates the "everlasting coming 
of novelty into being,” as Whitehead said again and again. 

flic surprising congruence between Buddhism and Process Philosophies, surprising 
because the hlt« have emerged- out of the intellectual atmosphere and historical con- 
ditions of the present day totally opart from any influence from Buddhist thought, is 
beginning to be noticed among Marxists of Eastern Europe. In the wake of the disin- 
tegration of the Juduic-Christian world view nnd the failure of nil oUempts to reinstate 
it in secular form, there is growing recoRnition that the old dualisms have become 
intellectually and socially stcrila and that "Process Philosophy” is more effective in 
mobilizing the struggle against lha alienation and hopelessness of the crisis of the capi- 
talist era. Not even the power ot the state can sustain tire notion of inanimate, 
immutable, imperishable material substance in the matrix of n scientific materialism 
that emerged In the very center of nineteenth ccatuiy bourgeois society where It fulfilled 
some function in the Struggle against the thought forms of a pre- sole nti lie nge, riser, 
writing In Prague, arguts that the model that fits ihe swift currents of our time Jr that 


of process without substratum. Becoming displaces bring at the center of an evolving 
world. The orrtologiMlly real world is not a separate unit alongside cither transcendent 
deity or matter, Reality is prowss defiled as the becoming of experience identified In 
the analysis of that experience as entities that go to moke up the actual world This Is 
a remarkable counterpart to Whitehead, who holds that each imlhiiducd net of concrete 
self-enjoyment Is an occasion of experience, and iktsc ire “the rally real things which 
In thdf collective unity compose the evolving universe, ever plunging into the creative 
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eternal joy" one realizes with the extinction of compulsive clinging, 35 

According to this Marxist, dialectical materialism properly understood provides 
the view he has propounded without airy assistance from Buddhism, though Buddhism, 
he says, comes closest in his explanation that transient and potentially free entities 
synthesize u world amid great suffering and risk “There is no privileged being," Fiser 
writes ; “all single units have an ontological reality in equal full measure. AH are fully 
real, and there is nothing real besides them.” 1 * Many of Fiscf’s views find their explicit 
parallel in Whitehead’s philosophy. 

One may conclude from ihe large volume of writings usually called -‘Process Philo- 
sophy”— Bergson and Alexander in Europe, Pcircc, James, Dewey, Whitehead and 
his many students in the United States— that the confluence of Buddhist and White- 
headian perspectives is an entirely natural phenomenon growing amid conditions that 
probably bear some resemblance to the historical situation or the Buddha’s day. Failure 
to take note of this confluence of such powerful strands of thought is probably best 
thought of as another illustration or cultural lag, as Hartshorne on many occasions has 
observed. For Buddhism and Whitehead alike, the main line of reality lies in no 
doctrine or concept of anything within or beyond the world, nor in any thought of 
abandoning any tiring within or beyond the world. The main line is the increasing flow 
of quality in the now. This is where we penetrate to what is most fundamental in the 
universe. 2 ’ As Bergson trad put it, “It is in the depths of our experience where we feel 
out selves most intimately and Billy alive.”” 1 It is the indefinite expansion of awareness 
that is the obvious nature and destiny of man, liis distinguishing mark from other 
forms of life. 1 ’ Wc must leicn to pass our lives in the experience of fresh disclosure, 
yet not merely to “pass” our lives but to rejoice in the experience of fresh penetration 
into “the unknown, the unexperienced ”*° To those “philosophers of consciousness who 
were ready to suspect Whitehead of irrationalism, it was shocking to hear him remark 
that he looked forward to a fulurc when what he called his “first love,” symbolic 
logic, will become the foundation of our deepest penetration in examining pattern 
with the use of real variables.* 3 The habit of trying to incorporate the meaning of the 
universe in linguistic systems, Whitehead thought, must be looked upon as a habit 
associated with the childhood of the race. Tbis is one of the major emphases in White- 
head and Buddhism arc found together. 

Purity of heart in the Buddhist perspective is a personal discipline that flushes 
and purifies these compulsive attachments that hamper the deep organic rhythm found 

25. Raminan. op. tft., p. 3 1. 
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in the concreteness of each individual's experience ; it is the experience 
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clinging Middle Way in which all tendency to live for the relative and the *««“»* 
tZm to tm end. Each “drop" or "cell" of our eaperieace is att ^ ■ «■£ 
achieving a nw rrittatioa of itedf « a center of e-tperience constituted by its own 
beaming. This heightening of awareness, this turning of attention to the vivid felmP 
at the heart of creation draws its sense of potency any perpetual renewal from the live 
creature's experience of being constituted by its own becoming. TTllS process i 

continuing liberation from the grip of the past, an advanemg into novelties; it is. m 

Whitehead's words, “the ultimate rhythm of the universe.'’ 


Hie cross-cultural Interchange which is the meaning of the twentieth century it not the 
"perpetual perishing of the past” so much as the absorption of its positive potentiali- 
ties Into new and unexpected conditions favorine the more fully human life. It is 
enabling people Of radically different ancestral backgrounds to acquire the forms or 
perception of other people, expanding in an unpredictable way the range of events to 
which they can respond. These conditions enable meo and women to listen intently to 
all the voices ur the part and present, to live across a broader spectrum of feelings and 
aspirations than any earlier epoch or century could imagine. Perspectives acquired in 
the rub of unreconciled cultures transform how they explicitly feel, w hat they can see, 
how large a segment they can understand, and the activities in which they wish to 
become involved. Stranger, perhaps, than anything e!«, the apparently Insoluble 
social conflicts between races, classes, ethnic and national traditions of "the century of 
the world wars" are not solved throogh education, nor suppressed by coercion, so 
much as left behind as pan of the cultural encapsulation that Is now impossible 
anywhere on earth. 


Depending upon the degree of their exposure and involvement, men and women 
are stretched across a threshold of feeling* that overpower their cognitive ability to 
understand what « occurring or what will occur tomorrow, This sudden increase of 
navel ty in the world's life pbces events beyond control by anything except interchange 
and communication too various to be harnessed and pressed into the service of con- 


venlional forms of unders landing, Man's caparitics for enjoymertf, which have barely 
been explored, as Whitehead observed, are suddenly freed from these cloudbanks of 
nnrestta! bVindneax. for the tits time jnhistory conditions are present which encourage 
men and women so free themselves from linguistic, conceptual, and institutional com- 
pulsions and to establish sheer lives in organic bonds that no culture, no social class, 
no intellectual elite, aral „ D nation ever has at its disposal. Men and women can now 

overcome that daily vulgarity and moral obiuscnest in whkh they seek to grasp and 

possess forever a world Hut is alhe to its microscopic depths. The consequent con- 
d.tmn of them lire, is sued in a r £ w l,ces where Whitehead endeavored to eaplure 
tlredTO natore or Peace. "It i, a broadening of reeling due to the emergence of 
V 1Wl “Pi»r“sSl «=«Sht. ttnrcrhalaed and yet momentous in its coordination 
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of values. Its first cITect is the removal of the stress of acquisitive feeling arising from 
the 'soul’s preoccupation with itself. Thus Peace carries with it a surpassing of 
personality .... There is thus involved a grasp of infinitude, an appeal beyond 
boundaries. Its emotional effect is the subsidence of turbulence which inhibits. More 

accurately, it preserves the springs of energy The experience of Peace is largely 

beyond the control of purpose. It comes as a girt It enlarges the field of atten- 

tion. Thus Peace is self-control at its widest, -at the width where the ‘self’ has been 
lost, and interest has been transferred to coordinations wider than personality .... It 
is the barrier against narrowness. One of its fruits is that passion whose existence 
Hume denied, the love of mankind as &uch,” K 

Under conditions now rising to dominance in the earth men and women increas- 
ingly art freely choosing repeatable relations with people Tar and near in whose com- 
pany their largely unexplored memories and anticipations are encouraged to undergo 
whatever transformation may be required for the continuing enrichment of their 
experience. This new awakening to the novel fullness of concrete quality streaming 
across their nerve endings, and their repudiation of an indefinite postponement of life, 
make it possible for the first time for people to participate to the limit of their capa- 
city, knowing that the enrichment or the qualities of the passing moment is the 
ultimate meaning and security of their lives. Jt thereby marks the turning point where 
oncoming generations may live to enhance awareness of the now and celebrate the 
wonder of being alive, accepting the obvious fact that life is a transient and risky 
affair of free creatures shaping their lives together. 

It belongs to the maturity of those who labor to protect these new conditions of 
life In the twentieth century that they will light to safeguard the new direction human 
history has now taken, with full knowledge that no cherished goal of theirs can be 
imposed upon the multiplicity of events, r.or any specific outcome of their own devising 
be foreseen. Age-old plunder of the planet, and the rule of predatory individuals, races, 
classes, and nations are swept from dominance, along with the underlying cgo-centered 
and culture-bound structures of the past ten thousand years. 

32. Alfred North Whitehead. Adrtnturts of hkai (New York : The Macmillan Co, 1933), pp. 
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The Law of Karma 


Philosophy is the mirror of a country's mental and cultural progress. India has its 
culture rooted deep in the hoary past and its philosophy has a very ancient tradition. 
Tracing ill origin from the sparkling wisdom of the Vedic Seers and undergoing vari- 
ous changes with the historical charges of the country il has retained certain charac- 
teristic features which make Indian Philosophy Indian. Whatever be the age and 
whatever be the idea, one of the important concepts of Indian Philosophy is the 
concept or the Law or Karma, 

Any deed or nny thought that rouses on effect is called a Kama. The Law of 
,h Vf w ot wu “ ,ion * lh«e is a cause, there an effect must 

.... f " ” r b " r ** of Mon pMoiophy. 

There in a recorder. There LT«m? othcr « «*•!« order, 

done now by >mu and what will h ipptn in",^x";^ nnCCti0rl be,W!ft What is being 

You ore respa ndblTfo’r w suffer^Yon 1" *" ^ of your own fBtUK - 

jou are unhappy, i, has %"»"'** fcr present state, ir 

later. A *1™ action ! ** “ ° T 

Whatever you sow to ?our t. A \' vil d ' rf cau ^ P^"- 

through service, charity i^i “ to . yo “- If * ou mlVB orders happy 

ynu the fruit of happineL. ir you like a seed and it will give 

ill-treatment, crve.o, harsh words, insults, 

isls. oppression, etc., you sow unhappiness like a seed and it will 
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give you the fruits of pain, suffering, misery and unhappiness. This is the immutable 
Law of Karma. 

Man is three-fold in his nature. He consists of feeling, knowing and willing. 
These three fashion his Karma. He knows objects like chairs, trees, etc. He feels joy 
and sorrow. He wills to do this and not to do that Behind action there are desire 
and thought. A desire for an object arises in the mind. Then you think how to get it. 
Then you exert to possess it. Desire, thought and aetion always go together. They are 
the three threads as it were, tliat arc twisted in the cord of Kama. 

You sow an action and reap a habit. You sow a habit and reap a character. You 
sow a character and reap your destiny. Hence destiny is your own make up. You have 
built it. Cross the channel of Egoism, If start thinking that you are all-pervading im- 
mortal Brahman and Brahman yon will become. 

Thought moulds one character. If you entertain noble thoughts you will develop 
a noble character ; if you will entertain evil thoughts, you will develop a base charac- 
ter. Therefore, one should always cultivate noble thoughts. 

We find differences in human beings. Some are long-lived and some short-lived, 
some rich and some poor, some handsome and some ugly etc. When the King Milinda 
asks Nagasena as regards the differences in human beings, Nagasena replies, “It is 
through a difference In their Karma that men arc oot all alike. All beings have Karma 
ns their portion, they are heirs of their Karma, they have sprung from their Karma ; 
their Karma is tjieir kinsman ; their Karma is their refuge ; Karma allots beings to 
meanness or greatness.” 

The doctrine of Karma merely asserts that actions are inevitably followed by 
their consequences. It is not the fate of the Hindus or the Kismat of the Muslims. 
The Sanskrit ward Tor the play of cause and effect is customarily translated ns “fate”. 
A man's fate is simply a composite of things that happen to him. He may be played 
upon by constructive forces or by destructive ones, but whatever they have done to 
| him is supposed to be his fate. Tim sudden death of a son in the prime youth, the 
premature death of a husband for a wife and all such calamities destroy the mental 
peace of man. Thinking thus, the Hindu says, '‘This is the result of my past Kar- 
mas.” The Muslim says, “It is the decree of AUah.” But Law of Karma is quite distinct 
from and even diametrically opposed to fate. The latter is destructive of all responsibility 
in man. It leaves no scope for hunm free will. But the doctrine of Karma leaves 
the individual with, the maximum amount of freedom ; it make.; the individual and 
the individual alone responsible for (he whole of his career here. 

Kama is oF three kinds : 

(J) San chita (accumulated works), 

(ii) Pedrablidha (fructifying works), and 

(iii) Kriyamaoa (current works). 

Safi chit a is all the accumulated karnias of the past ; PrSrabhada is that portion of 
the past Kama which is responsible for the present body. That portion of Smchiia 
Karma which influences human life in the present incarnation is called prSrabhdha. It 
is ripe for reaping. It cannot be avoided or changed. It is only exhausted by being ex- 
perienced. Prarabhdha Karma is that which has begun and is actually bearing fruit. 
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KriyanumS is that Karma which » «w being made for the future. It is also called 

^ ' In Vedintic literature there is a beautiful analogy. The bowman has already sent 
ntunw.lt has left his hands. He mm* hold it tout. He is about to shoot another 
arrow. The bundlts of 'itraws on the stiver on his back is the Stmehlto, the arrow tie 
has shot is PrarebMha and the arrow which he is about to shoot is Kfiymtlnd. 

The whole IdI of SaMiil Karma is destroyed by attaining knowledge of Rcutiiy. 
Krtyarrxmii Karma can be destroyed by expiatory riles ar.d by removing the idea of i 
agency through fafttssl HW amt htEftHDT. You have no *Vl WIimf but RltP^ 
The business is with action only end never with its fruits, savs Lord Krishna in the Gita. 
Every soul is like a husbandman who has got a plot of land. The ratureof soli, theeon- 
ditvonsof weather and. all other fatfott «t all predetermined. But the husbandman is quite 
at ttbeity to till the earth, manure it and get good crops or to allow it to remain us a waste 
tand. What you ire now at present is the result of wlv.it yon thought and did in the past. 
What you shall be in lift Mute will be the result of what you think ami do now. 
Selfish Kama leads you to rebirth and that rebirth generates new Karma. Get rid of 
Kama if you wish to get rid the of miseries of rebirth, Selfless work will not bind you. 
They will purify your heart and head for lire descent of the divine light and grace. 

The shining sparks of the concept of Law of Karma ore found in almost all sys- 
tems of Indian Philosophy except the C MtrrBka. 

This Law of Kama, the law of the ctemat moral order is called in the Vedas. 
The ritualism of the tg KcAt has been laken to be (he precursor of what rn later 
times developed as (be Law of Karnw. Tbs conception of JJ(o, which mean* literally 
the course or order of things, is taken by Mecdonell in his “Vedio Mythology’' to 
contain In it the gems of the Law of Kama Or live unalterable law of producing effects. 
The theory of Koriuo came to exist in an age when man had found the disappoint- 
ment rather than fruition of desires to be the order of the day and it was th«n 
employed to explain the ratlines that happened in spite of ore's strenuous t {Torts and the 
due pctfctmance of scriptural inlnncttons as also fur explaining the inettualities 
prevailing among men. The theory of Karma is a kind of rational explanation sou- 
ght to be substituted in place of what used to be, isd is stitl considered by many* as 
She mysterious working of a kind of divine dispensation, which cannot te peered into, 
much less understood. 


The GU2 gives us the message of MsWu, Kama. Th Gild does not tenth us 
abstention from ncivon. Work is ineroablc so long ax we are alive in the world. No 
body can escape from .u Here abstention from actives niews absienlion from the 
Kwfdlf 0 L i ° f Gfr<rs «*?**<»« Kwmoh imttb similar to 

e\ cn dav life n«i W | C ^ dots 1101 “k to give up the common activities or 

^ i S2ST* T rC5Si ° n ° f ,U “»* <«"«. Ciifl say, ,hu. passion, 
SKS2S ******* Mu* they me tube overcome 
purification an t modT f ,ul ? c ?^ 0 ^ d eTOn dm*atheupn>otingoutor passic^sasksfor 
Ku^^ M *“ ^ differ from .he Chics of 

and action (rmi 011 ***“*» ^ Kh 
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According to the Jama Philosophy the soul is inherently perfect. But there arc 
hindrances in its way. Just as the sun shines forth to illuminate the entire world as soon 
as the atmosphere is cleared or cloud and fog, similarly, the soul attains omniscience and 
other perfections inherent in it as soon as thcobstaclcs are lemoved. These obstacles are 
matter particles according to the Jainas. Owing to Kama it is associated with matter and 
thus becomes Vimitcd.The soul with its passion or Kama force is, therefore, regardedb y the 
Jaina as the organizer of the body. Our past Kama determines the family in wliich we 
arc bom as well as the nature of the body — its colour, shape longevity etc. The Jaina 
enumerates different Karmas like rfa qtf (that determines the family), snj (that 
determines the length of life), STRHTtfte (that clouds the knowledge), qtf 

(that clouds faith), sftgfrr (that which produces delusion). So the Kama matter is 
the cause of bondage. Therefore, the Jaina says that liberation consists in the complete 
expulsion of matter from the Soul. The forn/aywhich are performed without any regard to 
fruits and in strict accordance with the rules of moral conduct and obedience of five great 
vows (e.g., sstF^, 9T<gw, HTfTtf?) do not produce any fresh Kamia and 

when all Harms are being exhausted, the worldy existence of the soul comes to an end 
and consequently the soul leaves the body and becomes one with the liberated soul/ 
According to Buddha the Law of Kama is not imposed from outside but it is self- 
imposed. The Law of Karma accounts for moral justice. It explains the human differen- 
ces. When the Law of Karma becomes the Supreme Law above God and man, bow c2n we 
account for human endeavour 1 1f everything is determined beforehand, what is the 
meaning of human effort ? This problem aeates difficulties in the realm of philosophy. 
Let us see how Buddha reconciles freedom with the Law of Karma. Buddha never 
takes LaW of Karma as fate. According to him, the Law of karma is not a mechanical 
law but an organic Law. The past determines the present, yet but the future is in our hands 
and depends upon ouc present actions. Buddha Also accepts the maxim, ”As you sow, 
so you reap.” The rotating wheel is a symbol of life which is determined by the law of 
Kama. Buddha does not believe in the existence of soul but believes in rebirth. Accord- 
ing to him the soul is a continuous series of consciousness. The last stage of life which 
causes next life in a continous manner includes all the fruits of the actions performed 
in life. Though the present life is the outcome of the previous life, yet it is new. ‘Rebirth 
is painful', says Buddha and thus he says that be who fallows the Buddhist eight-fold 
path will be freed from all kinds of miseries. 

According to Nyaya Vaiscfika, the law of Karma is a moral judge which accou- 
nts for human differences. A man laughs and weeps according to his actions performed 
in the past. As a bodily action produces bodily changes and mental though*- p rorin cra. 
mental changes, so moral action produces results in joy and suffering. A good action 
produces merit and evil demerit in the soul. The stock of merit and demerit is called 
Adrift a The Adrisia is the cause of our joy and suffering. 

Now the question arises how Adrifia causes joy and suffering 7 The principle of 
Adrifta is unconscious and hence it cannot distribute fruits and therefore there must be 
an intelligent being who guides and controls the Adrisia. A human being cannot con- 
trol and guide it and so there most be a supreme power which is no other than 
God who controls it and dispenses fruits according to Adrirfa. The German Philoso- 
pher, KaiU. also says, *‘it is God who combines happiness with virtue and misery with 
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The 3’oga system of Palanjali says that so long as Ar'uiya is sol overcome, there 
•will be life in Sariisura. The law of Karma is assumed as valid and our life, its charac- 
ter and length arc all determined by it Though we do nol remember our past lives, we 
can infer particulars about them front the tendencies or the present and these tendencies 
wilt cease to exist on the disappearance of their cause, motive, substratum and object. 

The root cause is Aritlyu. 

The Purra-Mmwmsa calls ihis law of A'ornw yt/ulrvn ( st^i) . There is a accessary 
connection betsveen the act and its result Apfina is tlio metaphysical link between the 
work and its result, The positive forces created by the act ar.d leading to the attainment 
of the result is Apfirva. 

bottom says that individuality is due to Karma which is tie product of Avidyfi. 
The kind of the world into which we arc born is just the return of the works to the doer, 
Tire individual organism is the working mechanism intended to produce that requital 
in the form of actions and its results of suffering and happiness, Moral lift takes end- 
less forms owing lo the variety of demands of conditions of human life. This process 
goes on for ever until perfect knowledge Is gained, which consumes the seed of Karma 
aral makes rebirth Impossible. To get rid of Andy a is to be freed from the law of 
Karma, But so long ns the individual is finite he is subject to law of Karina. 
Morality ii a stepping stone and nol a stopping place. Alt acts done in an expectation 
of rewind yield their fruits in atcordar.ee with the law of Karma. It does not, however, 
fallow that we move like marionettes putted by the string of our past Kama. But the 
fact is that the individual b responsible for his acts and God is only the assisting 
medium conserving the fruits of bis deeds, God dc-es not compel any one to do this or . 
that. So long os his activities arc determined by his impulses, he Is not free. But inon is 
not a mere sum total of his impulses. There is the Infinite in him. 

Contemporary thinkers tike It >1, Tagore, Gandhi and Redhakrishr.cn also 
believe In the law at Karma. Our most renowned and favourite poc! and philosopher 
Tagore says that we should d!ve« our work of scllishress and do font *4 which is 
Simitar U «S fan cfLord Buddha. He «ys that if you do evil deeds, you will reap 
°L pa Ml M ml Gandhi hwl a,so ‘""prized the taw 0 r Karma but his 
.rreptan« d o« not mean that man is completely determined. Man has been granted 

Sstota? ?T Df ,h: aclion “^tedly * determined by the 

action Ksetf, The law of Karma implies that min k the architect of his own destine 

skt*- — «*“- 


urtftjrrr u" 
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Hcvchcmcnriy attacks the Karma theory of Vedanta and filler orthodox systems. He 
says that the scriptural verdict like "arfgnr *RRT *m:” is a word full of fury signifying 
nothing. But in nrjfgfa It is advocated that, ismi f$«t * vtnfa/'.ThcChaTavaka 

throws cold water upon the conceptions that are used in the Vedic Scriptures and says 
that they are nothing but the means adopted by the cunning Brahmins to fill grainarics 
by befooling the ignorant and simple mass. 

In conclusion, I must say that in spite of so many attacks made by the heterodox 
thinkers of the East and the West, the concepts of Indian philosophy like law of Karma, 
Tebirth, liberation, etc,, remain ever meaningful, tn the present age we am in a state 
of transition where both the Indian and the Western ideals are lighting for supremacy 
and we do not know which to choose and where to stand. Even the best people of the 
country are being gradually intimately associated with the Western philosophy, litera- 
ture, thought, culture and ideals. They do not know very much of their older ideals, nor 
are they in sympathy with them. If we try to hold fast to our old values and turn a 
deaf cat to the roaring rush of the West we arc bound to be drowned and suffocated. 
We, in an age of reason, do not like to accept blindly the dogmas of Indian philosophy 
like the law of Karma, tebirth etc. But ouc aim should be to build an edifice of our 
own, high and secure enough to withstand the ravages of all inundations. Let the 
waters of the Western sea come and break themselves on the walls of our fortress with 
their roaming pillows ; our only safety is thus (0 be with the sea and yet above it. To 
conclude, I must say that the law of Karma is tbc fundamental concept of our Indian 
culture and philosophy, which offers the eternal spiritual fountain of our sublime 
spiritual thoughts. 
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Reflections on the Medicine-Wieel 


t, a arcai pleasure to be able to contribute this essay to a souvenir Volume ifl jHWOjir 
of Pf. B. l» A treys. Anyone who has followed the articles published In DAR5HA.H 
INTERNATIONAL know that this journal and its General Editor have consistently 
encouraged the Violation of the artificial boundaries tel up between various disciplines, 
and have provoked Inquiry on the very borders of orthodox philosophical canon, TO* 
< reflections to follow wilt. 1 hope, be an instance of the broadening of the philo soplucfll 
perspective. 


Each grouping of fl people that maybe said to have its own soliduiiy, that is, a sense 
of its own nature snd destiny, has an appraisal of its own humanity which is embodied 
in a culture if this culture is reflective, or the product of reflection, then It is philoso- 
phical. In non. literate cultures, the ideate and patterns of life of a culture aTO 
embodied within Us myths and its rituals. The “Medieinc-Whtcl" is the symbol of the 
story of the Plain* Indian Peoples of North America— of the Cheymmc, the Crow and 
the Sioux Indians. Tin's story involves an understanding of ihe universe together with 
ideals concerning a way of life based on that knowledge. 1 The story to which 1 shall 
refer as the ‘‘Medicine- Wie«r possesses, as we shaft see, n well-defined regularity— 
and obeys the tews of n code of knowledge as writ ax a nation about being. In short, 
the Jtory of the Medicine. Wheel defines the primary projection of the universe, a 
wotldfeatnc within which Ihe Plains Indian Peoples may place the furniture of the uiti- 
vervs and in terms of which they understand themselves as a people r it is an interpre- 
tation of life, of the nature and meaning of humankind, and of the sisnifiwnim of life. It 


I. man-, lit bsw for <h.s paper * to be foond toe book witter, t, Awerfem Tubm fcotn 

ihev.^po'nor.nAmcrinn Injun ond 3 ro-o+rr of ,|« Wain, , nd i,n Peoples. References 
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is in short what wc would call a ‘Philosophy of Life . 

My reasons for dealing with the story of the Medicine-Wheel in this essay arc 
several. First of all, the organization of the story of the Medicine-Wheel is indicative of 
systematic reflection and deliberation on the part of the Plains Indian Peoples. As such 
it represents an indigenous ‘American’ philosophy which, to my mind, is a worthy alter- 
native to existing ‘American’ philosophies. It is myopic in the worst degree for the 
professional philosophers to ignore tire philosophies of the ‘native* Americans-rclegating 
their study to the anthropologists. Ballard, in his Philosophy at the Crossroods, has 
argued that philosophy in the West must explore the world of myth if it is to And a 
way out of sterile analysis and once again embark on the construction of a meaningful 
‘philosophy of life’. 5 

The return to myth might suggest the undertaking of a re-examination of the pro- 
philosophical myths of Ancient Greece, or of the use of mythological stories as heuris- 
tics in the philosophy oC Plato, say. Yet it seems to me that the story of the Medicine- 
Wheel involves as grand a vision of the universe as the myths or ancient Greece do, and 
this' vision connects up, in both form and doctrine, with aspects of Plato’s philosophy— 
and thus the story of the Medicine- Wheel may be considered an analogue to what 
ancient Greek thought may have been like prior to the rise of the great systems. The 
Medicine- Whcol, then, is part of the literature of ‘ancienf North America— with roots 
beyond memory and habit for most of os, but not beyond the reach of imaginative 
understanding and appreciation. 

Like many other philosophies— old and new, Hast and West - the Medicine- Wheel 
is based on a tetradic— or Quaternary— metaphysical principle. Such systems arc to be 
found among the prc-Socratic philosophers, in Plato and in Aristotle ; in some forms of 
Buddhism and in Yoga; in the 7 Cking, in Jung, Blake and others. In North American 
philosophy, Robert Brumbaugh of Yale and Paul Weiss are two champions of tctradic 
instruments in systematic work. 

In the recent philosophical literature in North America, we have seen the clash 
between the system of Charles Hartshorne who champions a triadic metaphysical instru- 
ment,* and Paul Weiss, who champions a tctradic system. 2 3 4 I shall attempt to show in 
what follows sonic of the reasons why this controversy is important and why it goes to 
the root of our philosophical quest. In the course of the analysis we shall see how the 
philosophy of the Medicine- Wheel differs from some of existing academic philosophy, 
and also its sharp differences with the code of knowledge and notion of being to be 
found in Western philosophy. 

One final reason in support of this examination or the Medicine-Wheel i s that 
the philosophy it symbolizes represents a form of reflection and also the achievement of 
substantive conclusions which 1 believe to be inescapable in the future of philosophy. 

2. Edward C. Ballard, Phffotopfty at the Ctvaroadi. 

3. Charles Hartshorne, Creative Sj-nrtoir and Philosophy Method, La Salle ; Open Court. 1970, 
T>- 100. says, “There is also a deep liulb in Peirce** contention that triads arc incomparably 
more adequate than dynrts and in a sense than tetrads, as intellectual instruments.*' 

d. Paul Weiss, Modes of Being, CastwvJate : Southern Jtlinots Uumnity pjtss, p. 16 says: 
"Being is diversely and exhaustively exhibited in four interlocked, Irreducible modes.** 
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“The Medicine Wheel is tha Universe,” {p. 1 4). It is a ‘mirror in which everything 
in the universe is reflected, is shown lo hive a representative place and significance 
(pp. 4-5). The Understanding which it portrays is not arbitrary or relative, hut 
absolute ; it represents the truth of being beyond the power of space or lime to modify 
or lo change (p. 164). At the same lime, the Medicine- Wiiccl does not represent a static, 
hut a dyanamie view of the universe. One cannot tic things down by an "arrangement” 
for things must flow or else die (p. 177). Things are dilTcrent from each oilier, and have 
their own individual ways of being (p. 127). The world view of the Medicine-Wheel 
thus combines into one two superficially antithetical philosophical premises i one is that 
rationalistic premise to the effect that what b real does not change, that truth is not 
rel alive; while the other is the view advanced by Nictnche, for instance, to the effect 
that everything is relative to lime, place, and character. Hie Medicine. Wheel unifies 
these divergent premises, by postulating that what h absolute, what is true, i s precisely 
the relativity of tilings. "Each tiny grain of saw! is separate from the next, but they are 
ell one thing i» llhtn the whirlwind," (p. 21), ' 

Wheel** 1 " CXam ' ne ,h ” tI,raeby considering first the general system of the Medicine- 

end*™/?" 8 n fh ® there ore four basic directions to the world, 

s c or a,tows ” 

™ "i- JKStaSSi 

Innocence and trust, its color is erccTamt .i" 1 ?, ,* th * ? as1c ' The Sou,h represents 
the West represents Introspection with Hack t itJSa^Th' m ° U5B ' Fina!ly ‘ 
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person will have the capacity to see far and wide, but viffl be incapable of getting close 
of things, of touching them. One with a Southern orientation will tend to base life on 
immediate perception and touch, but will be incapable of giving unity to the things - 
ideas, facts, and ohjccts— it collects throughout life, and will thus base life on feeling 
rather than thought or distance. And finally, one whose orientation is Westward, will be 
introspective and will, in most things, be so sceptical or motives as to be indecisive ar.d 
impractical (pp. 56-57). 

In nddilion to the four great directions, there arc three dimensions to the world : 
the earth below, the sky above, and the realm of Spirit. Where the four great 
directions might be said to represent a ‘horizontal’ taxonomy of the universe, the three 
dimensions represent a ‘vertical’ orientation. If we multiply the dimensions by the direc- 
tions, we arrive at a twelve-fold framework whieh represents the outer circumfraoce of 
the Medicine- Wheel, and is symbolic of the twelve ‘people’ on the earth— two of which 
are the Indian peoples. On the other hand, the addition of the dimenisotis loThe 
directions yields a sevenfold number of ‘ways’ of life : people may bo (or, as we shall 
see, may ehoosc to be) one of the four directions, or may choose to ‘understand* the 
universe in terms of earth, sky or Spirit (p. 214). Wo may safely leave further conside- 
ration of this system until later. Now I wish to examine and comment upon the structure 
we have outlined above. 

The sevenfold system outlined above is a mathematical conception based upon 
human beings as the ‘measure’ of things. The universe has four quarters, just as human 
beings havq a four-square frame of directionality : forward (future ?), backword (past ?) 
left, and right. (That there is a scientific basis for this conception can be seen in the fnet 
that we know there ate four basie kinds of brain-wave patterns. At a different time 1 
could show how these patterns correlate with the directions). Similarly, the universe has 
three dimensions, just as human beings have three bodily dimensions. Although eaeh 
thing in the universe has its own nature, there are basic resemblances between tilings 
such that we can, in terms of this framework, outline their basie unity and togetherness. 
Each direction or direction of human beings is reduplicated in the universe. Were we 
beings with an other than upright posture, for instance, we may very well have forged a 
different vision of the arrangement of the universe. But given our basic posture and 
orientation, wc organize the world and experience in terms of the metaphysical 
principle of the four directions and the three dimensions. In many ways, the philo- 
sophy of the Medicine-wheel, in its format arrangements, may be considered a 
Pythagorcanism of North America. 

Let US turn now to a consideration of the interpretation or human nature and 
human life which wc find tiere. 

One of the great teachings of the Medicine- Wheel is that all things in the uni- 
verse are interdependent and unified -are, in short, harmonious. Of all the things in 
the universe, only human beings are problems to themselves (shades of Max Scheler) 
because they do not know of the universal harmony but must search it out (p. 5). The 
aim oftife is to learn or this universal harmony and to grow in knowledge of it ; to 
achieve What the Cheyannc Indians call “total understanding” (p. 7). Our basic aim 
as human beings must be to strive for the unity and equality of things (p. 221). Life is 
thus a dynamic, teleological process of growth towards unity. 
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Yet the achievement «f Total understanding’ involves a struggle to answer the 
basic question— “Who am 17"<p.3«). Each pcrson-t* being- in the world has one 
hasic Duality in common with Other people or things : their inevitable aloneness (p. 7). 
This is the cause of discord and sliifc-but also of growth. For it only as we overcome 
our aloneness that we can become ‘total' beings. 

Each individual person (restricting our discussion henceforth to the being of 
persons) has his or h« own. V.cJicint*. or “bcgmnmg- P lacc", or basic orientation with- 
in the four directions. Each or us will initially perceive and understand things jn lerms 
of wisdom, innocence, introspection, or illumination. These define four of tfie 'ways’ in 
which we may seek an understanding of ourselves and of the universe. If, however, we 
are to be moie than 'partial' beings, we need to understand not only our own basic 
orientation, (or domin ant state of consciousness) but also the other three orientations as 
Well (p. 7). That is, if one is an introspective person, one must seek to experience the 
ways of wisdom, jlluminalion and innocence, in order to become total beings- -to become 
<’ foursquare” persons. Thus, for instance, a person who* orientation is toward wisdom 
will tend to be cold, logical and distant ; in order to become total, such a person would 
have to seek out ar.d experience the ways of introspection and dreams (displacing logical 
thrvatVn by imagination and fantasy, tor instance), experience the ways of illumination 
which involves the broadest possible view of things, and must experience the ways of 
Immediacy and innocents, For it is only in terms of the fourfold unity that wo can 
speak of a whole person (p, 24). Thus although one might begin life with only one 
power orone stair or consciousness or another, our goal is to learn to unite the four 
power* into ‘one’ universe (p. 12S), 

The approach to the search tor a unification of the four directions within us mny 
be through physical things, through ‘heavenly’ things, or through the Spirit (p, 214). If 
we approach unification through physical things (through the Earth), we take an W 
jeellve' Mtilude seeking to discover the resmblarccs between our individual ’power*' 
end the. powers of thlnpt animate cr Inanimate. We niay, on the other hard, pursue 
unification through 'heavenly' (hings-lo understand whatC.G, Jur, S would call the 
archetypal patterns of our earthly existence. This b a subjective approach to unity, but 
not personal and individual subjectivity, hut collective, trans-personal subjectivity. And 
finally, the greatest and hardest' way is the unijy, of the Spirit, a unity « hid, trar -vends 
)e« includes alt previous unttte. There are tbus^cn Sam 

four 'subjeaive’ waysof wisdom, Alumina,™. lUr^fon, Vnd i-n^SS 
^•umST WayS ° f E3n!> ' HCS '' n ' “ d 3pirif ' D^mmatically ■ 

ee , >1t I Objmive 

Witilnm, Illumination I _ 
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even though the way of the Unity of Spirit is the grandest and hardest way, while the 
acceptance ofindividual 'ways’ (wisdom, fllumination, introspection, and innocence) arc 
the easiest, yet all of these seven ways arc on an ontological parity. Each one of us has 
a way appropriate to oneself (p. 126). Wt cannot didate to others what we perceive as 
good, or we will become bad ; and likewise, we cannot dictate to others what wc perceive 
as bad, for this shows that wc are already bad (p. 126 ) "Finally, all things arc equal on 
the Medicine-Whccl (p. 214). We tints have no ontological right to ascribe higher 
‘reality’ to one way or another. Thus unlike other systems whose formal arrangement is 
similar to that of the Medicine-Wheel, but which would erect hierarchical systems where- 
by the seventh way (of the unity of Spirit) is placed at the vaYisatiemai and metaphysical 
summit of things, the Medicine- Wheel people uphold in spirit and In word the principle 
of what Justus Buchler has called the doctrine of ontological parity,® namely, that it is 
illegitimate to ascribe hierarchical or cardinal characteristics to some beings— or ways— 
and not to others. I shall take up this issue further iq the next section. 

Ill 

One of the basic characteristics of ‘Western’ thinking is the tendency to conceive of the 
relationship between people ard things cither in terms of subordirate-supcroidicatc 
dyadic arrangements, or in terms cf unifying triads which unite two conflicting terms of a 
dyad into one. Both of these characteristic irodes of thought are grounded in the desire 
to locate a single function or principle— n first principle— which may be said to support 
the entire architecture of the universe. Thus cither one or another of the terms of a 
dyad is given ontological priority over the other— as being is "higher” than appearance ; 
or the unifying ‘third’ is given ontological priority over tho terms unified— as Hegel’s 
Absolute tabes ultimate priority over the terms it reconciles. 

If one has followed the discussion so far, one will see that one of the central 
doctrines of the Medicine- Wheel is that cadi individual being is real and has its own 
way of being— the ‘objects* of introspection, ot illumination art no more or less real 
than the objects of sensation, for instance— and is simultaneously a part of n larger, 
but no more 1 ontological!? ultimate, whole-one will have grasped the fact that parity 
and not priority forms the metaphysical key principle in this philosophy. The result of 
such a doctrine is that this philosophy combines a respect for the integrity of indivi- 
duals together with a ’correlativily’ view of the relationship between these individual 
things. To my mind, this represents the summit of metaphysical wisdom. 

The tendency to give priority to some modcsof beingand not to others is, I believe, 
a function of holding being to be dependent upon knowing. The tendency to ascribe 
ontological primacy to some things but not to other results from misconceiving one’s 
own way of being and its correlative modes or knowing for the inode of knowing and 
being, In the philosophy of the Medicine- Wheel, the doctrine of the dependence of 
knowing upon being is clearly upheld. Ones knowledge will depend on one’s node 
of being in the world ; given the fact that there are many ways of being— even jr wc 
may categorize this multitude in terms or a four or sevenfold system— as there are 

thine 5, then there is always an "other** mode of being to be known, and another 

5. Justin Rothlcr, HUtaphyOatf Wwiirol Canpltxet, New York: Columbia University freu, 

t966, p. !M. 
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mode or knowing to be achieved. And irons respects the individual integrity of the 
modes of being and of knowing of individual beings, the one is never tempted to give 
ontological priority to some things and not to others. 

1 wish to consider this thesis in terms or two paths. First, I wish to consider the 
correlation between being and knowing by paying some attention to one of the ‘stories' 
of the Medicine-Wheel. Following that, I shall consider the nature of being and know- 
ing as evident in the life and growth of individual people. 

Although in several respects there are differences between Plato's philosophy and 
that or the Medicine-Wheel. I wish to consider one central affinity : the relation bet- 
ween the myth of the cave ond the doctrine or the line in Plato, and the correlative 
myth and doctrine in the story below. 


Central to Plato’s mi relation or the 'rave' and the 'line' is a basic insight into the 
architecture of a ‘philosophy of life’. For central to any philosophy of life is a com ep- 
lion of the universc-or at the very least of human life- as a dramatic, dynamic affair ? 
the individual is dynamic, not static, subjective, not objective. Hence the myth of the 
eaw is cast in a persons! and dynamic form. On the other hand, h is a central ebaract- 
enstic of many piujosophies or life whose ceotrat aim is to furnish individuals with 
lfe ' w a -i h . ey 10 and objectify individual drama 

lIT L ■ C . SB *""* ,h31 one ‘ s ' wdivk5ua l O* 03 ™ » hut ^ ins- 
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The story continues as the mouse explores the' other three corners of his world, 
finally coining upon the Sacred Mountains themselves (pp. 68-851. 

The Mouse is symbolic of the South, the direction of those who live in terms of 
immediate perception. That is where the mouse begins, tuid-all the capitalized terras in 
the dialogue above refer to the characteristics of mice— busy, searching everywhere, 
regarding the unknown as ‘nothing’, leaving curiosity until ‘later' and so forth. The 
little mouse is led to explore the world, and his explorations lead him to greater and 
greater understanding of the world. In his travels he metis with the Buffalo (Wisdom), 
the Hear (Introspection), and the Eagle (Illumination), in short, the little mouse grows 
by risking his life. He grows beyond his beginning place (in the South) and ended up 
encompassing all four directions. 

All the stories of the Medicine- Wheel arc cast in the form this story has. Each 
story is but a different way of indicating how individuals may grow, how they may 
come to understand. Each story is different, but they are all the same. Being “im- 
personal" the stories can be interpreted by each person in terms of his or her own 
dynamics. 

Let us now cast a. look at the nature of individual human life. 

The Medicine- Wheel and its accompanying stories symbolize not only daily life, 
but life as a whole. Each individual must learn it His own way to unify the four 
directions. Croups of people ore diseriminablein terms of the tendency of some towards 
one way or another. And life as a whole has a four-fold aspect. 

The life of each individual has four basic stages : birth, youth, maturity, and old- 
ngc.,I shall consider here only the stage of youth. 

In infancy, children exemplify mainly the characteristics of innocence and trust 
(the South). Initiation into membership into the group is preceded by what is known 
as the “Vision- Quest.” 

When the time for it Vision Quest approaches, a youth will select four people as 
’spiritual’ guides who will ‘meditate at a distance’ (p. 121) with the youth who then 
goes into the wilderness alone. Upon his return, the youth will recount his experiences 
—which will fall within or be intcrprctnble in terms or the four directions, or combi- 
nations of them- to his spiritual guides who will then be also to indicate to the young 
person his ’beginning place* or basic mode of perception. Two events result from this 
interpretation of the vision quest. First, a new name is given to the youth. Let us say 
that a young person exemplifies the attributes of the mouse, as well as of introspection 
(West). In that ease, the new name might be either Black Mouse, or Green Bear. The 
■Second event is the cmistrmioo nr a .shield by gas yssgi's g.wt!a. £tc tka jihinV .*Av 
main characteristics of the person arc pictured in symbolic form. This shield is then 
carried wherever one goes, or left always outside one’s dwelling-place so that at a 
glance anyone could know what that person was like (p. 9). All ©r one’s basic 
tendencies towards this or that fault or virtue would be discoverable at a glance. 

With this making, of a shield and the giving of a new name, a person becomes a 
member of a group. Dut in terms of personal growth and fulfillment, the vision-quest 
marks only the beginning of the quest for umGoaiion and balancing or the four 
directions (p. 24). ’ 
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In the vision-quest, we see, once again, the emphasis on individuality correlated 
with unity. 


IV 

K might be useful if some correla’ion could be established between the doctrines of the 
Medicine-Wheel and those or some other, preferably modern, thinker. C.G. Jung docs 
mention the connection between his psychology and that of tlic ‘Wheel 1 'Such a 
correlation would perhaps extend the comparative usefulness of this study. 

Very briefly, lung holds that there are Tour basic functions of consciousness- 
thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition. These are related as points on a cross i 

Thinking 
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2™? “ •» »d intuition. Jtm, tow, tint 

ssss : s,‘rr ta * “ 
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Thus : 
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In terms of this diagram, we see that the following definitions can be arrived at : 

I. NORTH : Wisdom— 

a. Thinking combined with intuition, oi 

b. Tho FORM of the WHOLE : or Formal essence 

II. EAST : Illumination— 

a. Intuition combined with feeling, or 

b. The M ATTER of the WHOLE : oc Material Essence 

III. SOUTH : Immediacy— 

a. Sensation combined with feeling, or 

b. The FART of MATTER : or Material existent 

IV. WEST -. Introspection— 

a. Sensation combined with thinking, or 

b. The FORM of the PART : or Formal existent 

Here in schematic form we 6nd the ontology and epistemology of the Medicine- 
Wheel clarified by use of Jung’s psychology. We could (have) made a correlation with 
any number of other thinkers : (1) with Plato’s doetri nc of the Tour stages of the line ; 
(2) with Aristotle’s doctrine of the four causes ; (3) with the Scholastic doctrine of 
substance, form, matter, and being ; (4) and with Paul Weiss' four modes of being- 
actuality, existence, ideality, and God. Such elaborations remain a desideratum, but 
cannot be undertaken here. . 

To bring this paper to a close, I should like to comment further on the whole 
idea of a four- fold arrangement in philosophy. 

We can distinguish, inter alia, four hinds or intellectual instruments : monadic, 
dyadic, triadic, and tetradic. CS. Peirce argued* that of these four distinguishable 
tools, only the triad is sufficient for work in philosophy. As we have already mentio- 
ned, Harlshome follows Peirce on this claim. But James K. Feibleman, also a student 
8. C S, Peirce. The Collected Works, Edited by C- Hartshorns and P. Weiss, Cambridge : Harvard 

University Press, 1929 ff. Volume I, cf. 1 .292, 1 295, U63. 
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of Peirce, chose to develop a dyadic system;’ and Paul Weiss, whom we have already 
mentioned, has advanced a system in his Modes of Being arranged in terms of four 
irreducible realities. 1 think Weiss is on the right track, and 1 would like to adduce 
some circumstantial evidence in favour of tetrads before stating several yet to be 
developed reasons why I hold tetrads preferable to dyads or triads. 

From the psychological point of view, Jung argues that the tiiadic model is a 
peculiarity or Christianity— and particularly of a Christianity which is aggressive and 
mlionalistic in its philosophy. 1 * He suggests that Freud was dogmatic and authoritarian 
both as a person and as a thinker because or his use of a triadic instrument. He 
argues, on the other hand, that the tetradie model he uses may be Iruc only of lus 
own psyche," I would suggest that tetr.idic instruments, which can be shown to 
involve a logic nrinclusive disjunction, arc conducive to the view thnt one's system 
may be true of the real without being the whole truth. 

From the sociological point or view, wc know that American culture b domina- 
ted by the three-number complex, and subsidiarily influenced by Ihc two-number 
complex.” 

And; finally, fratr. sacio-hlstwical evidence we know that the European thought' 
patterns are dominated by the three-numher pi(tern« 

A philosophical defence could be given along the following lines. (1) The tetrad 
X- , V7 d ^ p r, cip ' e ° r OMo,<)c ' ,cat priority Tor It rejects super-ordinnle- 
^ * T*' T aJi<,Uatt *■*«*;<» the tetrad thus 

f rcod « * and of knowledge to one form i (3) 
the tetrad Introduces a fourth dimension (such as time) which overcomes the static 
ilmelcssness of dyads and triads; (4) the tetrad unifies and a! the same time eUscrl- 
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If wc arc to develop a philosophy which respects the tilings that arc for what they 
arc, while at the same time insisting on their inevitable unity with all other tilings— a 
philosophy, that is, which establishes unity-anridst-difTercnccasafundamcnta] principle— 
wc could do worse than develop the philosophy of the Medicine-Wheel. North America 
needs to discover that some of the people they conquered and have subjugated for over 
four* hundred years, elaborated a philosophy which surpasses in scope and in power 
many of the philosophies presented as alternatives in our own day. 
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Is there an Alternative , to War ? 


Thtre ate several non-physical (rails that .Merenti.te Min from other animals, Some 
are obscure, others ate well known and understood. For instance ; if* axiomatic lie 
surpasses other species in intelligence, reasoning power, and curiosity, Unfortunately, 

erel B ^ °SV„ 1 mlde M “ V*4**«* but not superior to hi. fellow 

creatures, Man does not indicate superiority when he lays waste to hil habitat ind 
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functions were to help protect and provide for the band, and their incipient vestiges 
remain in the social structure or other primates today. It may be as developing Man 
conquered his old enemies of beast and hunger, liis primitive instincts and drives 
remained strong ; so strong that he substituted conflict with himself to satisfy the urge 
of aggressiveness now fed by The Thralls of greed and power. Concomitantly, Man in 
his conflicts with other men began to consider Ids antagonists as subhuman so the 
force that once gave impetus to practical forms of defence and survival degenerated into 
the insatiable .monster of war. Through the cons of struggle in Man’s past, war has 
kept pace with human progress till today it is a sophisticated leviathan tbat dares to 
break the tethers of a weakened civilization which tries to control it. . 

What are some of the reasons for modern war ? Tbe first is a moral one. We 
might say it takes at least two nations with inflexible viewpoints to create a war. Now, 
if one of them would be more reasonable and willing to compromise, war could be 
avoided. This assumption is probably correct in some cases ; but, knowing human 
nature as it is, it is also entirely possible that one nation is clearly an aggressor and the 
bther must defend itself. Second, there are emotional and chauvinistic reasons for war. 
Many people arc patriotic, believe propaganda, and arc willing and eager to fight for 
tbelr country, right or wrong. Third, we shall consider the political reasons for war. 
The politics of war is Allied with economic and geographic considerations that usually 
are not justifiable. Many times the common man understands this and suggests that the 
political leaders who want war should fight it out among themselves. A very good 
point. Fourth, war is profitable. It feeds tho military-industrial complex while it boosts 
the economy. Fifth, military leaders press for wat because they have been trained for it. 
A war enhances their prestige and increases tbe size of their establishment. Lastly, 

' Man's evil drives and aggressive instincts specialize him to fight. Many men actually 
enjoy war. To them it is the high point of a restricted, mundane life ; and, those that 
survive combat feel Individually superior, physically and spiritually, to those who were 
killed or didn’t participate. Another fact we must consider is there arc naturally cruel 
and vicious people who like to kill. "War legitimizes tbeir savage lust. 

Attempts have been made to discover the Achilles heel of the war syndrome. It’s 
been suggested women organized against war and refuse to let their men participate. Or, 
scientists and technicians must stop fabricating weapons ; and that, too, would have the 
desired effect. But, as the foregoing indicates, we are dealing with the results of a violent 
force that is part of our very nature and with a reality of life, intwined with politics 
and economics, that cannot easily be changed or stopped. There are more ramifications 
to the problem of war than a cursory analysis would indicate or a few sage opinions 
-wHl toi/ctfccmtSTtian’nsve'wasnVirremcblo prevent war 

and failed ; while religion has grappled with the problem for millcnia without success. 
The ancient Chinese had a workable scheme, for a while. The two armies would face 
each other ready for combat ; then the opposing generals sat down and between them 
decided the contest by playing a game of chess. Among the savages of New Guinea, 
they settle a dispute by throwing spears at one another until blood is drawn by only 
one man being killed or wounded. Interesting, but I’m afraid that small pinprick 
wouldn’t satiate modern, civilized man’s appetite far killing. 

Unfortunately, even if war could be prevented, it would not mean the cud to 
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violence against individuals in society. Crimes and car accisdenls alone in America late 

more lives in one year than were taken in all the years of ils involvement in the Viet 

Nam War. Perhaps, a more realistic approach to armed confiicl would be to control or 
modify it instead of attempting an abrupt and absolute cradicalion. Man not only must 
abolish War, he also needs an exciting alternative to it ; a challenging adventure to take 
its place— one full of competition without the threat of annihilation and. mass destruc- 
tion. Since mankind is fascioated with the accouterments, the machines, the tactics, and 
the danger associated with military action ; our substitute for war musl perpetuate these 
rules to legitimize “the game”, The alternatives in civilian life which might suffice 
(police work, fire fighting, spare exploration, etc.) arc too fragmented and don’t involve 
enough people to satisfy the requirement as a subslitute for war. We need something on 
a large scale involving more people, both those in the field and those back home. 


What 1 propose is a conflict of construction instead of destruction, Imagine (here 
has been a failure at the pease table lo resolve a dispute between I wo countries, One of 
them decides to attack tho other or invnde the terrilory In question without warning, 

The first phase of Ihc operation is conducted nlonp the lines of standard warfare Using 
conventional armaments. This allows the opposing forces and the people of the 
«-*• , i , r ' V ? 1Vcd ,0 . d ',^P alc toeir initial Mated hate, anger, and frustration, which 
eatdd hardly bo contained at this point anyway, After the catliarsls of actual buttle, the 
i,ti,UdtS U,iU ths can bo channeled into a 
2 d i! t E ",r Whi,e ^ “«*«y or communication are 

iounlar aitndt J! LI S wUJ rout 'he defenders or I he defenders will 

of conflict has Wn «hwi.w „ i ^ b * wnle “PParcnt Once this general nrea 
ship, wo must, at this erfipoht ?«“ arran S ed in 3 ,lRlie rclaLi<m ' 

'heir breath before Ihe nest rnLl, f " hcf ttclJon 35 both *&* «‘ ch 


must withdraw comh:t°t; 0 om from^tH rroln^' 06 a pte ' waT ^sensas, bolh sides 
lion battalions numcric^y^uaUo the numbtfArTh ^ W ^ aee ,bwn w ‘ th con,tri1 ®' 
linn will be made und^he re P la « d ' ,ransJ ' 

nmved at the scene nr conflict. The fiphii^,.! F “mpircs that have, by then, 
that would indicate the limit *£•^'2?“"“* pul1 3,1 ,he «» ba <* lo a line 
new situation, then. Is a remained 5 , p0 ' M of a ««k departure. Ihe 

separated from each other by n mpccmtit- hi,, W IC,c lbe a?mKl combatants are 

create a psychological hofTer klweS new lh ‘ ir own farmed men 

Tl^e three begins with t |, e ”. Ibr of Mcnct and the enemy, 
contiguously situated, with their mJSSS^ST”^ biUiJion! from each iide 
Ho one is allowed to cany weapon, but .!? ""“l* oF thc For ™r combat zone. 
™ of the "build- n ro svSS * ^ Sabo,! * c - Th = 

^'“Sj’^s.homre.tto. antUenL^ 1 ' ° Wn dtftllCe ,ine « 

4SS1? Tb^ by P|3E, ‘ 

All ihts |« ,„L - ^ ln l he rear as If thev s *t I ’ pllal Wll h materials aiid 

I,oti)cr fce y wue is that all peace 
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negotiations between high ranting officials must be carried out right on the centreline, 
wltilc the troops on the defence lines are progressively disarmed and moved further 
back until only a nominal force is left. 

To recapitulate : The rationale of the overall plan is to prevent a resumption of 
the original conflict by separating, disarming and keeping troops constructively busy ; 
getting more people involved, especially outsiders ; and putting important negotiators 
(including political leaders) on the "firing line”. In reality, this scheme is not a true 
alternative to war but is an optional method of warfare agreed to beforehand by the 
key potentials. There is nothing in it that would force the combatants to follow 
through. It does, however, importantly allow a change of mud or an excuse to pull 
back , and still save face, after commitment It then prevents further action by sub- 
limating martial violence to a more positive level of construction, Also, Olympic type 
competition and contests of methods and machines between the now subdued opponents 
could be introduced at the cod of phase three to stimulate war activities and bdp release 
tensions, 

- Tbis discussion has not included air and sea war or all out nuclear war because 
the fast two arc considered a. subsidiary part of land warfare, cither arising from it ot, 
conversely, leading to it The other, nuclear war, is in a class by itself but is still bawd 
on the success or failure to control conventional war or to resolve conflicts by otber 
means. < / 

I doubt if Man truly wants to stop war. If he did, the resources are already 
available through the U.N., which, from lack of practice, sports a poor record of con- 
flict control. There is no sense even thinking of using its full potential. That is, simply 
annihilating the attacking force or all forces involved in the fighting. This, I am sure, 
would be a strong intimidating factor to divert, not placate, Man's aggressive urge and 
press him to seek solutions other than war. Earlier, I usttl the term "game” as a 
synonym for war. I didn't mean it facetiously at all. Sb many times the altercations 
between nations, lead by their megalomaniacs! heads of state, remind one of testy 
children squabbling over toys in a sandbox. 

In answer to the question "Is there an alternative to war ?**, I think the answer is 
yes ! It is (as this essay indicates) peace, not the “practical devices” of men, but peace 
that begins in the hearts of individual men working together. Only this “aggressive'' 
mobilization of peace, combined with good will and guided by restraint, will bring 
about defeat for the battlefield. 
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Catholicism in the U.S-A. 
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artificial devices :(4) It is really wrong for an engaged couple to have sexual intercourse 
if they plan to marry ; and (5) 1 would be entirely willing to use contraceptive methods 
other then rhythm and abstinence after 1 have had as many children as I can afford to 
raise. 

Doctrinal orthodoxy is the stand and teachings of the Church in matters of faith. 
Doctrinal orthodoxy was measured by the extent of agreement with the following four 
statements ; (1) God’s existence can be proven, (2) God really doesn’t care how He is 
worshipped as long as He is worshipped, (3) God will punish the unrepentant mort- 
al sinner through all eternity, and (4) Jesus directly handed over the leadership of His 
Church to Peter and the Popes. 

The Statements measuring doctrinal orthodoxy were split into two levels, Level A 
and Level B. It is important in interpreting the results to understand the levels. Level A 
consists of statements that arc either classical and remembered from catachisra, Or 
vague but none the less classical in that they are in the form most frequently repeated 
by people. Of the above questions those numbered 1 and 4 are categorized in Level A. 
Level B restates the same truths in words that are not classical, or in words that are not 
vague. Of the listed statements those numbered 2 and 3 are Level B. It is important to 
know these levels because the person surveyed is more likely to agree with a level. A 
question because of the famitiarity of the classical form. 

Cultic Behaviour 

Cultic behaviour dealt with the measurement of religiosity of students by means of 
observing the external practice of religion. Three questions were asked : 

(t) How often do yon attend mass? (2) How often do you receive Communion ? 
(3) and, How often do you go to confession ? The responses were broken 
down into two categories : regularly or infrequently. The breakdown was as 
fotlow. 


table i 

Regularity of Cultic Behavloar 


regularly 


infrequently 

U\V 

Mass 

78% 

22% 

Communion 

65% 

33% 

Confession 

81% 

19% 

su 

Mass 

S5% 

15% 

Communion 

70% 

30% 

Confession 

84% 

16% 


vote ; The term regularly for Mass mcaos weekly or oftencr ; for Communion regularity 
means a few times a month or oftener ; and for confession it means a few times a year 
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or ottcncr. ... „ 

The results or the cultic behaviour section showed Strong indication that the reli- 
gious practice of ceremonies in large majorities of college students is Stilt, shall wc say, 
going strong, If students are being accused of imdiglon it can not be drawn from these 
results. 


Ethical Orthodoxy 

"Elliicat orthodoxy of the Catholic Church is heard about almost everywhere there is a 
dvscMsvou oft contemporary oRsirs of the nation or the world. The main topics argued 
over in informal or formal discussions were worded into questions for this '‘Project 
Cathotic" survey. The topics cover the areas : God providing for chitdren j whether 
Catholics should marry only other Catholic persons ; the morality of birth control me- 
thods financed by government spending : if engaged persons are morally right io having 
sexual urtertonne Went marriage; nndiUtw right to use contraceptive measures other 
than rhythm patterns or abstinence niter one has had os many children as he can afford. 

Today id our world birth control, population explosion, maximum family number, 
and ‘free love' arc among the most frequently discussed questions from politicians to 
'Cocktail Patty Senators’. Everybody talks about the new morality nod tho ones sus- 
pected of condoning it tbc most strongly are college students or those of college age. 
.The questions of this survey covering this area may answer a few of our questions ns to 
limy people feel towards this new morality. 

Ethieal orthodoxy w*t measured by die extent of agreement with the following 
five statements : 


(1) God will provide no matter how many children I have ; . 

PJ 1 thank that CitWSej should marry only another Catholic ; j 

(3) I tliiak It is morally permissible to spend lax money iq support of the ipread 
of hi«U Mattel information or Xilifual devices (wgumwti wllh this statement 
is defined as heterodoxy) 

W I' » «a«y wrong from an engaged couple to have sexual InttreoteE if 
plan to get married ; 1 


(S) I wnutd be entirely willing to u* contraceptive methods other ihvthm 
and abstinence after 1 have had umany cMdrcr, 

(agreement with Hus statement is defined as heterodoxy). ^ ^ 


Before giving the results or the investigation into ethir-u „ L , 
an explanation of (he breakdown of the computed data Tim or1t,odox - v [here must 
wwrottEOtriM btoHisndl^.lliis interp^^^ . 

»Uh the stand of the Caiho>« church. Lo is to he i ^ s sn anl wrr which afire 
which it contrary to the slant ortbe Church on the “ nKanJn fi an unsw 

In >« or no temu the ethfcdly orthodox . “ Vo5ved ' 
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ethically heterodox responses. The breakdown was as follows : 

TABLE II 

Ethical Orthodoxy 


UW settlors 

SU settlors 

1. hi 

14% 

12% 

lo 

86% 

88% 

2. hi‘ 

6% 

20% 

lo 

92% 

80% 

3. hi 

8% 

22% 

lo 

92% 

78% 

4. hi 

33% 

87% 

Jo 

67% 

43% 

5. hi 

8% 

31% 

lo 

92% 

69% 


The average response for (he Catholic senior, from the Catholic University, as 
opposed to the Catholic senior, from the secular university, was : SU seniors 26% hi 
and 72% lo ; UW seniors 14% hi and 86% lo. As is noticed, the Catholic University 
rate of hi rated response is double that of the secular university. 

Doctrinal Orthodoxy 

Doctrinal orthodoxy is the stand of the Church in matters of faith. It was measured by 
tlic extent of agreement with the following four statements *, 

(0 God's existence can be proven. 

(2) God really doesn’t care how He is worshipped as long as He is worshipped. 

131 God will punish the unrepentant mortal sinner throughout all eternity, and, 

(4) Jesus directly handed over the leadership of His Church to Peter and the 
’ Popes - 

These questions have been subsquently divided into two levels. The first level, 
called Level A, consists or statements that arc either classical and remembered From 
catechism, or vague but nonetheless classical in that they are in the form most frcquctt- 
' tly repeated by people. The second level, level D, restates the same questions either in 
words that arc not classical, or in words that arc not vague. Questions I) and 4) were 
in Level A J questions 2) and 3) went on Level B. 

The breakdown of the results was into two categories, hi and lo. Hi was, as in 
ethical orthodoxy, an answer which agreed with the stand of the Church, and lo being 
an anwer which was contrary to the stand of the Church. 
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The breakdown was computed as : 

1 ABIE TO 


Doctrinal Orthodoxy 

Un' tcn> an 



SV seniors 



31% 


63% 


lo 

69% 


37% 


2. hi 

20% 


2S% 


!<> 

80% 


72% 


3, M ' 

34% 


52% 


lo 

66% 


48% 


4. hi 

42% 


67% 


lo 

58% 


33% 




Dlsnuston 

The freshman results on this partkuW section of the survey show that seniors in collcfie, 
v,hcihcr CMholle or secular, haw liberaliicd tlieir thouglsC on doctrinal orthodoxy 
secular students tend to he more liberatired at a rate of 23% hi response to Wo W»; 

Why have ideas become solibwaliicd in these students 2 the hey to tlie situation 
may tie in question <3) God will punish the unrepentant mortal sinner throughout all 
eternity. In this I its the foundation for fear, the feat of pain or punishment that will 
never end. No person wishes to be punished ibrooshouV eternity so a jtrtionnlkation ii 
formed fo feci wfo from this. A perron becomes afniid of never seeing Qod or ‘forever 
burning in the firei of hell'. Of course, as disagreement grows in this teaching disagree' 
merit grows in oihcf teachings, this doagteement with other teachings is used as n 
HlfemUzMlm for disagteetum with the fost teaching' A much rounder foundation is 
I ii<| ti< disagree with erne teaching ir a perron disagrees with more than one 

today especially roams aftaid of pain. In this country modern advances in the 
medial field hive kept pain ala minimum. A perron in this cwmuy today, with aYl tint 
conveniences and malrrul »rM bring, hat a difficult tunc fauns; a problem that would 
punish him throughout elemity. The easiest way around this would be to deny there b 
iu,h a thing. Ar.d jhe easiest way to rational ire disagreement With this Inching would 
be to dwagtn with most of the teachings. 

Also as science grows and more Hungs arc made known, spiritual things become 
rv>re vague and more abs'.urt from the normal way of thinVmg. In this country the 
tJii seems ls> be H*tt is » whiten to every proWtm ; if there Vs no solution in absolute 
mitfrial rams thrn there tends to be a dental that the problem tuny does exist. In the 
tottert Hude-riV qunt for k<xvw|cdfc ihe ipuittuj Inowledp or Divine Revebiion has 
wer^dts iK-povn ef i:jht . everything «t material- Everybody tends to want W 
'T^islirr in a fold wfotc rtittrpl weat’Jt tan fo.mailA 

Talrr Jr«n * itbpoui pint of skw. a talioniLriiion tan be formed on the ley 
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doctrinal point that God will punish -the unrepentant mortal sinner for all eternity. 
There can be found a seeming contradiction in the teachings of the Church on this par- 
ticular question. The Church teaches God is all powerful, all good, and all merciful. 
The abstraction cao be centered around the phrase, ‘God is all merciful’. The meaning 
of the words all merciful, might mean that God would forgive everybody no matter 
' whal they did. This is the universal heresy so common among the students studied 
here. 

■ Also involved is the Lutheran dictum that, faith alone shall provide salvation. 
This idea has been taken from Paul. (The Epistle of James, which teaches that faith 
■ without works is dead, was called by Luther a “straw epistle.”) But, m Matthew, Chap- 
ter 7, verse 21, Christ says, “It is not everyone who keeps saying to me ‘Lord, Lord, 
who will enter the kingdom of Heaven, but the man who actually docs my Heavenly 
Father’s will.” Thus the Catholic Univcrsalist, (hen, implicitly denies the infallibility 
of the New Testameot. 

Perhaps then it is bettor to say that most rationalisations and disagreements have 
been drawn on the basis of fear of external punishment, rather than on (he basis of a 
well thought-out position. 

Conclusively the results of the section on doctrinal orthodoxy have shown disagree- 
ment with the Church’s teachings in matters of faith. 

What arc some other factors which may account for the heterodoxy here encoun- 
tered 7 One may be in that technological advances have made world problems close 
to the individual -thousands of miles away from the actual place where the problem is 
taking place. Not so many years ago only politicians or sociologists wereinvolvcd in the 
problems of birth control, Today, through instanlanious communications, most every- 
body is involved in the basis of birth control. 

. To mention only instant communications would be to mention only a "needle in 
n haystack”. Among other is television. Television, in its own right, has revolutionized 
society. Through television we receive enjoyment and, perhaps more important, we 
witness the world and her problems before our eyes. We can see over-population and 
starvation as it happens ; it is no longer miles away, but in our own homes. 

Technological advances, of many sorts, have shortened our work week which 
means more leisure time. What do W c do with this new leisure time ? Often, we spent 
it in the pursuit of pleasure. That may lead to disagreement with the Church. A person 
who has so much time to spare Iins to choose things attractive but forbidden activities 
to fib this time. Sexual irregularities may be one of his choices. He may then change 
his faith to fit his behaviour. 

TechnpJqgjral may A-asc caused dissgBXMrn! with ihe Chacclt. At 

least from these results we can draw the conclusion that college students aie irreligious 
in terms of ethical orthodoxy. 

Why is it that these students, who refused to accept the ethical and doctrinal 
orthodoxy of the Church ; were very regular in their practice of religious ceremony ? 

Throughout the centuries man has had ceremony. Man has a ceremony for mar* 
nape, birth, death graduation, New Years, inaugurating leaders to positions, birthday 
commemorations, receiving privileges, and religious events ; in short, 'man seems to 
need ceremonies. One of the reasons for the strong practice of the attendcnce to and 
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in religion? ceremony among those surveyed fe this need for ceremony. 

Another important factor in the students regularity in cuttic behaviour may be the 
search for status. Status in this sense is not used to mean the status acquired with a 
new car or an important job, status here means the feeling of others toward you. Many 
people attend Church because they do not want pwple to Start talking Bbout them. 
Many people are acquainted with the type of person who makes a big scene about 
giving money to the Church (Christ raentioos such people in His parables) when the 
rest of the week he is out swindling anybody and everybody. 

Behaviour patterns long since ingrained in the mind of the person is possibly another 
reason for continuance in the practice of cubic behaviour. This can be understood in 
that people who have always gone to Mass, Communion and Confession regularly in 
early lire, either through their own initiative or outside pressure are more likely to 
continue in later life to attend these regularly. If these people do deride to discontinue 
Ihe practice of cullic behaviour it would most probably be a gradual change and not a 
radical turn of events, This behaviour can also be classified as habit. Anyone of us 
knows how hard it is to break a habit. 

Most people find Mass, Communion and Confession an uplifting experience. By 
uplifting U meant a relief of Inner tension -and strife. One who has experienced going 
to confession knows how an individual can get a feeling of innocence and happiness 
because he feels he is no longer carrying the weight of his wrong doings. A modem 
phrase that is most suited fur the definition of this feeling one gen from practising 
cultic behaviour Is : “getting it off my chest". 

One of the most probable causes for the continued practice of cuHte behaviour is 
social pressure. The individual is under constant fire from peers to conform to the 
group behaviour patterns. One of the behaviour patterns or most groups is n religion 
and religious ceremony. One can easily sec that one of the reasons for the continuance 
of willow practice, going to Maw, Communion and Confession, in this case, may be 
due to social pressure. 


Another reason is s guilt feeling or guilt oomplex. An Individual who has been 
through the socialization process will find it hard to rebel against these habits without 
a feeling of guilt. Related to goto is sliime. You may have often heard someone say 
•If my parents knew what I was doing now they'd die". Of course, one may also indy 
hriieve he Is doing something wroo 2 by not going to Mass, Communion or Confession! 
These people do not tieressarily agree with everything the Church says but they feel 
they have nn.nbhgat.on to worship God. These ctflttc behaviours are consistent with a 


wide range of doctrinal and ethical belief. 


„T| 1,eSC u re ’T* 0flhC re ‘ twnstHe cubic behaviour patterns are still being practiced 

even though onehcars often that "God b dead" or there is no need for religion ^morc 


Church but they disagree wShfl* Til f^T ccrcmoo2 « 

We have speculated an why this may be so. ° eflHOal 01 <Joctrina1 Orthodoxy. 
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Possibly the Church is facing a crisis, possibly it is not. Possibly the college stu- 
dent is irreligious, possibly he is very religious, but in a different way than the' Church 
thinks he should be. 

The conclusion which is drawn in this article is not that the college student is 
irreligious hut rather he is heterodox. Catholicism is possibly about to capitulate to the 
New Liberalism. 
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Dr. B.L. Atreya : Philosopher and Friend 


Dr. B.L. Atteya is five years younger than I, winch, added to our personal interests ini 
relationships, makes fed like his elder brother. He, no doubt, was the more learned 
and wiser, but I met Mm irv HawiS in 1941 on his dni venture bsyantL the borders of 
India, and had the pleasant opportunity with my wife. Dorothy, of helping him learn 
to walk In another cultural milieu. 

Dr. Atreya had down from Varanasi to Hawaii, which, 1 believe, only 8 short Stop 
in Hong Kong. He was to deliver lectures at the University of Hawaii. Dot and I, too, 
IwA recently came from the mainland States. (Hawaii was not yet a Mate, but a ' 
“territory” with a Governor appointed by tlic President or the US. A., and an elected 
representative in Congress}. I hul been invited to the University of Hawaii for a year as 
n visiting professor of philosophy to teach the taunn of Clvatks A. Moons, who w&S 
spending a sabbatical year in India, 

The University was overflowing with students but lacking in teachers and Space. 
Honolulu was short ofTising quarters, except for abandoned military barracks. They 
were surplus because of the ending of World War IT or, « is said In Hawaii, the War 
was po«. Several of these barracks Iwd been moved to a field near the University 
campus, and Dr. Atteya nnd we bad been lodged in two of these, 

We railed on him and learned that one of his problems was the satisfaction of 
his vegetarianism ■, indeed, the finding of any food ,t a U m mty morning. Dot invited 
him to have breakfast in our apartment, and soon other menh as welt. We enjoyed and 
profited by our conversation around the table. 

Our mutual friendliness was facilitated because we had earlier contacts with 
persons from India, most extensively with Dr. fi.P. Hivali who had been my classmate 
at Harvard, where we later worked together for our doctrates in philosophy. For years 
alter his return home we maintained correspondence. 

Dr.. Atreya nnd we seemed to have from ttie start a mutual trust and ease in 
conversation. While we were teaching him our ways or eating, ho was attempting to 
instruct us in Sanskrit. I can still recall his enthnsiasm for what lie termed a most 
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logical and at once highly rational yet poetic language. 

We were both impressed by the keenness of his observation, his quick mind, 
ready wit, and ingenuity. One day on a swim at a remote beach, our astute scholar 
adapted my too ‘large swim shorts by a twist of his sacred thread. At, A me were anwised. 
occasionally by his comments on the social patterns he noted in this new world. Visiting 
a student party, for instance, he commented on the meager exercise evident in American 
dance forms. 

The evening came when Dr. Atreya was to deliver a general lecture in the Univer- 
sity's largest hall. It was crowded with students and teachers. Dr. Atreya began 
speaking at eight, By nine he was looking occasionally at his watch. Soon questions 
began coming from the floor, and Dr. Atreya continued to talk, with watch in hand. 
About ten-thirty he suddenly stopped, studied his time-piece, theft remarked that his 
watch had stopped 1 

Although no person there had ever sat that long listening to a lecturer, no one 
had left the room, Tboy were ontbralled by tbc manner and content of Dr. Atreya’s 
words, especially by the novelty (to theta) and seeming supcmaturalism of much they 
were hearing. They continued discussing and arguing as they left the hall ; indeed, for 
days and months. Perhaps many will haw passed on lo their children their interest in 
this introduction to Indian religion and philosophy. Such ideas and accounts as 
levitation— “he floated the window out.” as Dr. Atreya put it; self-control, even of 
bodily functions such as breathing and heartbeat ; burial alive for long periods. Yoga, 
intense concentration, mysticism, asceticism, Hindu philosophies— all this was so foreign 
to the experience, thinking, life of American youth that it so captured their conscious- 
ness as to make them oblivious to the passage of time, oven to the hardness of their 
chairs. 

Near the time when Dr. Atreya was to fly on to the mainland U.S.A. he was 
invited by the Rotary Club of Waikiki to speak at a noon luncheon. He did well ; the 
Rotarians liked him. One of tlicm, a prominent businessman who owned the largest 
cleaning and taundeying. company in Hawaii, ashed where Dr. Atreya was going after 
leaving Honolulu, and when I told him California and across the States, Jic asked 
whether Dr. Atreya would like to have his clothes cleaned and pressed bcForc leaving. 

1 assured lum ht would. So we came back to the University campus, got all the clothes 
he had used on hi* trip and took them to the laundry. The next day these were 
returned nicely cleaned and pressed and exchanged for the remainder of his travel 
wardrobe. Dr. Atreya was amazed that all was done so nicely, quickly, and as a 
gesture cf friendship by a ‘'money-grabbing American businessman.” 

My wife and I owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Atreya for helping to prepare us 
for later extensive visits throughout India. From 1954 for some four years we were 
most of the time Jiving and working in a dozen Asian countries forming local units of 
the World Brotherhood programme founded in 1950 at an international conference in 
UNESCO House, Paris. Of some 60 chapters 26 were in India from Mysore to 
Kashmir, including, of course, Varanasi (formerly known herons Benares), Unfortunately 
Dr. Atreya wax away at the time of our visits, bm wc learned much about him through 
imiluat friends and profcssnjfta! associates. 
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These World Brotherhood (in some countries Frsrtcrnit Mondial) units were cox- 
posed of such prominent persons as educators, religious and political leaders, and other 
“Opinion makers". Designed to improve intergroup relations, they sought repre- 
sentatives, both men and women, of the various ethnic, caste, occupational, and other 
elements of the communities, a number of whom wc were introduced to through the 
good offices of our phifosopher-asHjeitfe of earlier times. Eventually we had the 
cooperation of Mr. Nehru and his two sisters. Dr. Sarvepalli Eadhakrishnatt was a 
chief 3d viser : Professor Jal DanmSa of Bombay succeeded us as Director for the 
Asia-Pacific area ; and in Madras Professor Mahadcvnn, another noted philosopher, 
was among our organizing group. At Varanasi, although Dr. Atreya was elsewhere at 
a conference or philosophers, he had annnged for Swami Apehananda to advise us 
during our first visit. 

■ These yean in Asia, Including several months in India, also inspired Dorothy to 
write and edit three volumes contributing to the burgeoning interest throughout tlie 
world in things Asian— The Mentor Book of Modem Asian Literature, Voices of Modem 
Asia, and a biography of India’s award- wincing novelist, Bhabani Bhaitoeharya, 

We are grateful for this opportunity to share in the Souvenir Volume international 
in honour or Dr, Atreya, who has eontriboted so much to our personal lives and to 
increasing understanding among peoples of many cultures. 
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Was thoroughly convinced, lie would never approve the final proofs until he made 
sure that I had gone through them. 

Once in course of our talk Panditji casually observed that he would very much 
like to follow in the footsteps of the great Indian missionaries such as Swami Rama- 
tirtha and Swami Viveknnanda and would like to propagate the Vedanta Philosophy 
Tar and wide. As a philosophical writer and Bicla scholar, it seems he has doac 
much to fulfil this fond aspiration of his. The world, nevertheless, has much changed 
since the times of Swami Ramatirtha, Instead of admiring philosophy, it has found 
ways and means to become impervious to it. Under these circumstances, Panditji's 
work deserves to be gauged by the spirit which worked behind it rather than by the 
actual impact it could make on the global mind. What can be definitely said is that 
the spirit with which Panditji wrote nnd worked had been true and authentic to the 
core in the sense in which Heidegger would have us use the word 'authentic’. His 
entire personality Is verily the embodiment of it It has become more and more 
glorious and consummate os it has attained maturity. May God bless Panditji with 
a long and happy life to show through his personal example at least the immeasura- 
ble wealth and bliss of spiritual life. 
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The Rational and the Non-Rational 


Tb« problsm of rational and non-ratlor.al has at times been contused with that of the 
relation between philosophy and religion. In such content* the term 'philosophy 1 is 
used for some kind of rational inquiry into a particular branch of study. Thus, when 
\ve use expressions tike philosophy or science, philosophy of history, philosophy of art 
rLHJ!T? v' ! 50n:c ra, ' on *l* objcctivoand analytical study of the 
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the problem, the one emphasizing the rational and the other the non-rational. 

Before we land directly in the philosophical geography of Germany, it would be 
more appropriate to have a look on the situation in our own surroundings. Here, in 
India, the debate between the two positions takes the form of the controversy betsveen 
tarka (reason) and srttti (revelation or scripture). Revelation is supposed to be of 
superhuman origin. In other worldly matters the verdict of the scripture is final 
(almMya visayefu sabdameva praniapam). Here reason plays only a secondary role. It 
is used like a duster to dean the ground, but never to destroy the ground- When it 
comes to secular region, it is reason that reigns supreme. Samkaxa has very em- 
phatically told that even if hundred scriptures declare with one voice that the lire is 
cool and without-light we can’t accept the verdict (naki suitisotamapi Sitogniraprakuso 
yeti bruvatpramanyamupaititi sec his Gita-Bfodya, XVIII. 66 ; also B[hadctranyaka- 
Bha ? ya, II, 1.20).' 

The role of reason in a system or sumpraddyo (tradition) may said to be three- 
fold. The first task of reason could be explanatory. If we take up &ufikara, for exam- 
ple, he takes up the help of reason to present an agreeable solution of certain 
problems. His commentary on the first aphorism of the Brahma- Sutras is revealing in 
this respeet. Reason could also be of the form of internal criticism. The second task of 
reason would he the defensive one. To take up Advaitic school again, if tbe Buddhist 
logicians attack tbe tenets of the system, the Advaitin will have to make use oF the 
sharper tools of reason. Sometimes the methodology (war-techniques, in a sense) of 
the opponent is adopted for one's defenoe. Once the defensive function is over, reason 
is employed to take the offensive as well. The enemy con Id be the internal one or an 
external system. Saifikara had to use his logical tools against the Vedic SSmkhyas (who 
were treated as pradhdna mat las) as well as the non-Vcdic Buddhists and established 
the philosophy of Advaita firm in the soil of India. But Sarhkora would all the time be 
conscious of the limits of logic ot reason. For, according to him, nothing could be 
finally decided by reason, as there will always he the possibility of some stronger 
reason being evolved and consequently controverting the earlier stand, as is found in 
the case or scientific discoveries {iarkapraiislhSndt, Brahma-sutra-blwtya, II. i. 1 1). In 
the end Samkara would like to say good-bye to the too** of reason and retire with his 
Bhdja-Govludam. 

Buddha, on the other hand, being a critic or the traditional learning, would not 
give much importance to words or revelation, though his followers, on their part, have 
' accorded almost the same sundity to Buddha-raaana. But the Buddha himself did not 
like that his words be accepted without rational anylysis. He has boldly told the monks 
not to accept the words of the Master because or sheer regard for him; they should 
rather examine them before acceptance, as gold is taken to be pure only after being 
put to fire, cut into pieces and tried on a touch-stone : 

tfipiicchedacca nikajfft surarruvnira pandiiailt, 

pariksyabkiksaiv grtihyam madraco na tu ganrmSl. 

Tail va-Salit gratia, K. 3588 

Like Buddhism, Jainism too gives prominent place to reason. The Vttaradhyayana (27) 
recommends that dharma should be reviewed by the intellect and the reality should fce 
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analysed by it {pamrnye samikktue dfumuiiam tatia tana vigicchtom), When we come t> 
Ny3ya system, we find here that reason has been given maximum importance, although 

the loyalty towards senpture has not been withdrawn. The Vedic philosophers found 

Nyiya _ to he extremely useM for the defense of their system, therefore they developed 
the logic or NyHya philosophy much better. The Nyaya-syslem and other schools, 
particularly the Advaila Vedanta, function together like bush-and-Iion (mwiitaffta- 
«>'dyn) i reason defend* tho scripture and other orthodox doctrines a5 t he bush pro- 
jects the lion from external dangers. On the other hand, the bush provides help to the 
bon to mate the oiTensive as well. Similarly, the orthodox schools use NySya-Iocfc to 
atlaclc me opponents. * 
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in God, ts beyond rational approach. Against the first contention John Catfd marnlatns 
that to hold that human knowledge is relative and yet to claim to know the existence of 
God are irreconcilable. Logically, the relativity of human knowledge must imply the 
unkoowability, therefore non-existence, of the Absolute, Moreover, we cannot worship 
the unknowable. We adore the known or the knowable, but not the unknowable. To 
say that there is some higher reason within us that comprehends the Absolute would 
not help us to get out of the riddle. In the very first round of argumentation, one 
would say that we cannot make a distinction between the higher and the lower reason 
in one and the same person adequately. But, next, even if we believe in some khd of 
higher reason, Caitd would say that it is reason nonetheless. As regards the second 
objection against the objective study of religion Caird would say that religious 
knowledge cannot remain purely immediate and intuitive forever, though this funda- 
mental characteristic of religion cannot be denied. He admits that there are certain 
moments of trance or divine communication, but after few moments of such states one 
comes bock to ordinary level or consciousness and resumes hisjher normal behaviour, 
That experience too does not remain purely personal and private. It comes out in the 
form of spoken or written language or music or art etc. And at this stage the role of 
reason is important. The certitute required for religious experience, as different from 
non-religious expjriences, is provided by reason. Reason also clears off superstitions and 
dogmas from the body of intuition so that the religious structure based on such 
intuitions may be accepted in the cultured society. As regards the third objection, Caird 
maintains that reason is not opposed to revelation. In fact the authoritative character 
of revelation is determined by reason itself. When there is some doubt as regards the 
revelatory or the secular character of any text the final verdict is given by reason. 
Reason also acts as an umpire to decide the issues between reason and faith or between 
one rdigious text and another. To say that revelation is above reason would simply 
mean that tltc contents of religion are amenable to a higher reason ; but this would 
lead to the difficulties noted earlier. Thus Caitd answers all the three objections and 
and concludes that there is absolutely nothing that cannot be scrutinised by reason. 
Faith as Well as revelation are implicitly rational for him. 

After considering these objections Caird now proceeds to justify the supremacy 
of thought and we may here note that all the justifications are purely Hegelian. Since, 
according to Caird, thought itself is infinite and absolute, and there cannot be two 
absolutes, thought and reality »cc identical. The infinite character of thought is proved 
Tathcr negatively, viz., the fmitiulc implies the infinite. The moment we think of the 
boundaries of the finite, thought goes beyond itself. Thought, thus, is ever self trans- 
cending. The finite strives lo become the infinite because it fs infinite. If the end or 
religion is to know nnd realise the Real, it is thoughi (hat would help it in this pursuit. 
In religion, thus, we go deeper and deeper into the nature of Reality in a cyclical 
manner whereas in morality and other social sciences the progress is linear. To restate 
the same in the words of Samkara, even though the Brahman and the Jfnian arc 
essentially identical, and our study into the nature or this reality is not going to make 
any ontological difference, the enquiry into the nature of Braftman does make at least 
epistemological difference, namely, it removes our misunderstanding regarding the 
nature of the Real. Hence the desirability and die necessity of such analysis. 
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The approach of Rudolf Olto to the problems of religion may he regarded as 
fundamentally opposed to the idealistic and rationalistic ones. In his The Idea of the 
Holy ( Das Heillse, 1917) Otto tries to compensate one sided approach to religious 
problems. He wants to do justice to Ihc non-rational aspect of religion. In his attempt 
to do justice to the non-rational he sometimes goes to the extent where he is charged 
for doing injustice to the rational. No doubt there is an overtone of the non-rational 
in him hut he has not overlooked the rational, as the very sub-title of Iris book states 
that the work is ‘an inquiry into the non- rational factor in the idea of the divine anti 
ils relation to the rational*. According to the author, the rational and the non-rational 
are blended together like warp and woof of the fabric, Olto notes that in the Christian 
idea of the Cross the rational is enfolded with the non-rational, the revealed com- 
mmg led with the unrevealed, But if we ask him winch of the two threads of the fabrie 
more important, Olto w 0 «M unhesitatingly state that It is the non-rational that 
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elements in the numinous as well, although he has taken it to be different from reason. 
The Kantian spirit in Otto forces him to categorise the numinous, so to say. On the 
subjective side of the numinous experience Otto finds a creature-feeling as against the 
mysterium tremendm* on the objective side. When the human individual comes face to 
face with the divine (the Holy or God), he feels himself to be insignificant and hum- 
bled. The person becomes conscious of his creaturchood, as in the case of Abraham 
who felt himself to be dust and ashes in the presence of the divine (Gen. xviii. 27). The 
eleventh chapter of the BhagaradgitS also depicts a similar situation which is of great 
religious import. Here Arjuna becomes aware of his crcaturchood in the presence of 
the Lord (Krishna) in Ins universal form (Vlsrarupa). This feeling makes ns conscious 
of the difference between the Creator and the creature which is important for theistic 
religions. The feeling preserves as well as elevates the sanctity of the distinction bet- 
ween the two. We may note here that in such feeling the epistemological distinction 
between the knower, the known and the knowledge remains traceable and the highest 
level under such experience would be that type of relation which is found in I-thoit 
relation. But the idealistic systems, when talking about non-rational experience or the 
nirvikalpaka anubhiiti, would not allow such distinctions. For them the immediate ex- 
perience would be the state of tripun laya where all the distinctions between the 
knower, known and knowledge are dissolved. 

Coming again to the numinous, which has been elaborated by Otto by using the 
words mysieritm tremendum, we find about five elements that have been treated by 
him as ideograms and not ideas. To take up the adjective first, we find that the term 
'tremendum' comes from tremor (fear) reflecting (ho terrible or the dreadful nature of 
the deity (which is abundant in Jewish religion). Yahweh is terrible liko Rudm of the 
Vedlc age or DurgS or the Sakta theism. The tremendum, according to Otto, has three 
constituents, (i) awefulness (Ascarya), («) overpoweringness (majestas), and (iifl energy 
(or urgency). The substantive mysterium, for Otto, is more universal and is universally 
found In all the mystic experiences. Jt is one of the most common properties of the 
great religions of the wnrld. The analysis of mysterium, on its part, reveals that it con- 
sists or two elements. The fim element is the ‘Wholly Other’ (anyadeva) where the 
subject feels that the divine has very little in common with the human (but not com- 
pletely wholly-other, for, in that case it would not be possible to talk about the divine). 
In India the dualislic Vedanta of Sri Maddhva comes close to this distinction. The 
other clement in the mysterium 'mfiacinans (fascination). The subject here is charmed 
by the beauty and grace of the divine. God is not merely dreadful (Rudra) ; He is also 
fascinating (Sivam and Sumtaram), unlike demons who arc never attractive. Otto finds 
the Mother Goddess (Durgi) in Bengal ta be the ideal combination of the dreadful and 
the fascinating. 

What is uniquely distinct in Otto is his imphasis on the non-rational while using 
the instrument of reason in appropriate manner. The Kont in him categorises the 
numinous. But the ‘moments’ of the numinous arc not concepts ; as mentioned earlier, 
they arc ideograms. Like Ihe myths of Plato the ideograms are illustrative and symbolic 
substitutes for concepts. Otto would talk of the non-rational in rational manners, thus 
maintaining the spirit of philosophy of religion. Otto firmly believes that in the Holy 
there is a healthy combination of the rational and the non-rational. According to him 
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religion should he judged io he superior or inferior by At degree in which it combines 
the two. Thus he provides a criterion for judging the relative positions of different 
religions or the world. As in the case of mathematics, where real numbers combine the 
rational as welt ns tht irrational, for religion both these aspects are real constituents. 

Thus we find two different Jcintls of overtones in the approaches of two represen- 
tative thinkers of philosophy of religion. John Caird retains his Hcgelcan fiavour when 
he holds that religious consciousness is dominantly rational, although the intuitive or 
the win-rational is never negated in his philosophy. Rudolf Otto, on the other hand, 
gives primacy to the non-ration it. In him Ihe Kantian spirit is conscious flit the time 
and tries ta categorise the numinous, but the numinous itself, us the basic non-ration?.! 
core of the Holy, is Otto's own formulation. This formulation of Otto has given a new 
dimension to the study of philosophy of religion, which w jjs earlier neglected because 
of the rise of rationalism in Europe. 

But the very fact that the two thinkers, noted above, give almost exclusive 
Importance to one or the other aspects,!*, the rational and the noivrational, it is 
circularly proved that both the aspects nre important and necessary. Mont or the two 
aspects can be ignored by a student or philosophy of religion. They are like form and 
content and supplement each other. 
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Future of Man 


The fu^Tt of Man is tooted in the conscious utilization of his self-knowledge 
and self-experience which is invariably rooted in human aspiration for personal 
perfection. Future is in essence a sort of heightening or enlivening of the force of 
consciousness in the individual— the cranifest being. The future of man and his select 
species on this basis is not only hopeful but meaningful and purposeful and the future 
civilization is nevertheless a collective aspiration for total realisation, perfection and 
fulfilment. There are two significant theories indicated in order to explain the 
authentic character of man. That man as a homosapien is viewed os the ruler of his 
species. He is the finished product in the long chain or evolutionary history. He is also 
interpreted as the last link of his organic process. Secondly, man is a conscious med- 
ium, an evolutionary ideal and an integral whole, etc., are some of the most important 
explanations and interpretations. From the point of view of the first theory the future 
of man is limited, confined and well-defined. But from the point of view of the other 
interpretation, man has an endless destiny, lie b a blend of humanity and divinity and 
above all his future is bright. There is no surprise, if we say that one day he may be 
the model of perfection and his future fe a relentless and an endless process or being 
and becoming. 

Whether the future or Man is related to his past or to his present or to both bis 
past and present is a matter of consideration for us at the moment. When we say Past 
it means the origin of Man. his evolution and making, disposition and when we say 
present it signifies the meaning of man, his essence, structure nnd organisation, quality 
and character. The Future of Man is however governed by his necessity and destiny. 
When we say necessity we mean his natural impulses, unconscious motivations and 
conscious aspiration and so on. When we speak or his destiny we keep in our mind 
many things ns his moral idea), his spiritual faith and his union with God etc. Apart 
from these considerations, human limitations and conditions shape the Future of Man 
as much as his elfort ant! organisation which lend to condition his being during the 
course of his existence. These conditions and limitations are natural imperfections 
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course of events, etc., arc some of the common basic approaches discussed in the acade- 
mic philosophy of the East and the West. Plato’s Cosmology explained reality as 
purposeful and well-ordered. It is a teleological world-view. The whole world is 
directed towards an ethical goal. The final causes are the real, the material or the 
physical causes arc mere co-operative. Man’s purpose and ideals arc not however rooted 
in the mechanical Universe. Man is not a mere mirror of facts in Lotze. His ethical 
and religious interests are not however rooted in the material Universe. Man’s purpose 
and ideals are far beyond the boundaries of the physical world. The self-determiniug 
principle of Unity in Man is no other than his soul.' The Unity of Consciousness is the 
sole quality in Man. Man can comprehend the Reality in one sweep of his vision which 
is however rooted in his wisdom. Man cannot he a mere mchanical robot. It is his act of 
faith which makes him confident about his future. In this sense, Lotze’s Logic and meta- 
physics are rooted in hu Ethics. The source of Mechanics lies in Metaphysics was the 
main theme of the Lcibnizean system. There is no physical kingdom without the spiri- 
tual kingdom ; there is no human reason without the Divine Reason and there is no 
human tout Vrthovrt. the Swri or Spirit of God. The purpose of mu \s five purpose 
God. Therefore, to be one with Him is the destiny of man. The absolute Idealism of 
Josiah Royce which presents a dynamic conception of the human mind and the abso- 
lute being gives a new turn to the optimistic view of Man and his future destiny. Pain 
and suite ring dc exist in Sri Aurobindo but they are far outweighed by the inner peace 
and tranquillity. For this reason, there is the delight of self-existence or Aitanda in 
every Form of being. Man is no excepli on to this general rule of human evolution. 
Henri Bergson finds Mechanism and Finalism ns untenable theories to explain the 
reality of the Universe. Creation cannot be an origination out of the total void. There 
must be some inner force to guide Creation towards some end or direction which is 
not known 10 Man ordinarily. 

The future .of Civilisation lies iu the future of Man. Ordinarily, the future of 
Man is not the immortal man but die siddbapurusha. Immortality is the deathless 
state of being, whereas the siddhapunufta is the abiding character of Man. The ever- 
lasting status of his being i.e., siddhapurusha establishes a kinship with all and realises 
their oneness i.o., sarvptmabhara. The cultivation of inner life is directly related to the 
revelation of the eternal in us. For this reason, man has to undergo an inner discipline 
in life which is r.o other than the doctrine of human destiny. In this way, the Future of 
Man nml the destiny of his race depend on the direction of Life. Self-conscious 
aspiration i.e., abhi-anubhuti constitutes llic perfection of Man and the sole supreme 
ideal before Man is the spiritual ideal. Man is meant to shape his Future for the 
higher and ever higher goals. The uniqueness of Man is gifted with a moral fermament. 
On the basis of this moral fermament his aspiration is growing from time to time, nay 
from occasion to occasion. Moksha is not a mere liberation. In fact it implies the 
destiny or human soul and the Future of Man. Guana is the spiritual destiny of Man 
as much as moksha. Gnana includes rnokska in Indian philosophy. 

The problem of human destiny is as old as the hymns of the Rig- Veda, the 
philosophy of the Upanishads and the religion of the Ppics. The Vedie Aryans to red 
Life so smith that they showed no great interest in flic Future of the Sou). The Joys of 
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1 leaven to them were the joys of the Earth, perfected and heightened. They believed in 
the spiritual form of the soul which ascends to live in the abode of Gods. For them 
Death was the gateway to new Life. The Vedic Aryans thus lived a life of the Spirit 
which covered both the earthly and the heavenly aspects of existence. The Brahmanas 
of the Upanishads distinguished the path of the pitr from the path of the Dews. 
Rebirth is not jara^wrano, death and despair, but a fresh blessing to be welcomed and 
not escaped. According to them, a pious man is born in the next world with his entire 
body i.c 1( janw-Iomi/i. In the Ycdic Hymns, the sinner h reduced to nothingness, while 
ihe pious man attains immortality. In ihc teats of the Upanishads,, we discover that 
boih the sinner and the {nous arc horn again to reap the results of their past actions. 
Rewmds or punishments arc however ascribed to the actions in Future life. Thither 
gifts do not reach the farther shores. Thus, die doctrine of the last or the final things 

seems to be more clear in the Upairishadic accounts than lo the Hymns of the Rig- 
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whereas the Easterns over-emphasisc Ihe ends or purposes. Primary causes and final 
ends or purposes tire rot at all incompatiblcs in the theism of the Bhngvad-Gcela. 
There is no dualism between litem. For this reason, our ancients have pointed out that 
the path or Gods i.e„ the devayaita is not different from the path of fathers’ i.c., the 
pitrayatia. In this way, an infinite destiny of Man was projected as a supreme ideal by 
our ancients. The supreme goal or ideal was called Paramgatin which is beyond ail 
fortps of niyatm-karma. The supreme goal before man, according to the Brahmanas 
of the Upanishads, is hrahmaloka. Hrahmaloka is symbolic of the infinite destiny in 
which Man seeks or aspires for the life of Spirit. If we make a careful study of our 
ancient literatures we discover an optimistic view of human destiny which inspires 
Man to evolve ever-new levels of human consciousness. The Vedic Aryans considered 
death as the gateway to new life. The cycle of birth and rebirth has been interpreted 
in a new way so as to evolve a hopeful view of Man’s future, the Brahmanas of the 
Upanishads exclaimed and said that pious alone attain immortality. This emphasis on 
piety and purity led to human reform in the age of the Upanishads. The Vedic thinkers 
'considered g nana or the perfect knowledge as the supreme end of life. Gnrna is absolute 
and all* inclusive reality in the Vedas. The theistie Geeta eo-re!ates Atman with 
Paramatman and tends to integrate the former with tire latter. Atman is viewed as the 
prattitmian or reflection of Portmuilnum. This conception gave a new turn, far Man’s 
Future which is not only higher and nobler but divine. Thus the highest goal of Man 
in the Gccta is no other than God. Apart from these, the Epic philosophy of Maha- 
bharatha has advanced a new theory of Man’s Future. The supreme goal before man 
is Man himself. To know Man is to know everything around him. Apart from this, 
the Mnbabharatha gave a new meaning 1o the supreme goal of Man through its 
generic ideal param-gatln. The traditional S&nkhya blends both the Past and the 
Future of Man in its Ideal of human perfection and destiny. The Future of Man is 
governed by Man himself. The emphasis on the individual perfection and God-reali- 
sation has been equally realised by the Sankhya thinkers. Siddhapurusha is the ideal of 
human perfection in the Sankhya Yoga. The individual realisation is not however iso- 
lated from the realisation of other objects. The atma-nlti or life-view is well harmonised 
and blended with the lokadristi or world-view. 

The problem of human destiny is a persistent problem of philosophy. Human 
destiny can be interpreted as real or objective and as unreal or subjective. The objective 
considerations about the Future of Man are always hopeful and imperative. They do 
not vary. On the other hand, the subjective factors which condition the outlook of Man 
do vary from lime to time and nay even from occasion to occasion. The Future of 
Man seems to be hopeful sometimes and hopeless at some other times. This Future 
appears at times as glorious, expectant, smooth and happy but on some other occasions, 
the same futorc may appear as inglorious, diffident, dark and deadly. Optimism is a 
philosophy of life which is full of hope and confidence. Man sees his future bright and 
he feels lhat success is sure for him- Pessimism, on the other hand, is a philosophy of 
life which is filled with despair. A pessimistic man feck lhat his future destiny is at 
once dark and bleak. All these altitudes to life are bom out of one’s own understand- 
ing about the future prospecto which aro necessarily based upon one’s own intrinsic 
capacities or potentialities. In order to avoid such contradictions in one’s own life some 
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philosophers of human destiny have prescribed a middle palh of knowing the future. 
This is popularly called as meliorism in philosophy. Thus there art, in nil. three ap- 
proaches to understand the nature of human destiny. The optimistic view of life is one 
extreme affirmation and the pessimistic view of life indicates the other extreme view- 
point of negation. The Philosophers of moderation have always been trying to approxh 
mate the above two contradictory approaches by projecting a third view of life which is 
agreeable to one and a!L This view is meliorism. The Meliorism works out a new 
theory to understand human life and its destiny. Meliorism infuses a new confidence in 
the affairs of men, 


Our survey of the ancient philosophies of India will however give ns a clue to 
understand the real significance cf the Future of Man, Man's goal is far beyond the 
wotld in Uihasas and Puranas, Man's Future ever recedes from him to remain in the 
transcendental region, Man is not satisEed with the richness and rite vastness of this 
world. These are not viewed as ends In themselves, In fact all these are the means to 
some other ends which are beyond the ordinary limitations of ttie earthly existence. 
According to the ltihasas and Pcranas, Man’s goal Is not manaslko, it is daiylka in its 
scope. In the Epics, Man's goal is far beyond the worldly existence, i,e„ ryavo/wrilr* 
Ordinary earthly existence will not a‘iract or absorb the real attention of Man, Man 
, has been Meting for an ideal which— is not found in this world The Mahakavyas also 
insist upon the worthlessness of the worldly' life. They envisage a higher life of morality 
and Spirituality. Mohlta or liberation formed the sumumhonum of Man'* life. 
Kalidasa, the classical poet of the client India has given a new turn to the idea of 
human destiny in his interpretation of ihe Cosmic Beauty. Srlngara formed, the main 
basis of human aspiration in Kalidasa, Beauty was the main ideal before all great 
poets of the world throughout. Man* dhartnashasira stressed more upon iljiuuia. 11 
believed in the wisdom of Qods more than the wisdom of Man, The Ceeta projected a 
new destiny of Man, Tyaro is Man's Toj-no in the Oceta, A life of devotion and 
dedication formed the role reality with the teachings of the Geciha. The ideal of Mon 
lies In his. final aloofness lc„ kairdya in the SanVhya. Cessation of nil pain and 
mS’ for 1,1 madias consciousness, says the Sankhya- 
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faith in human Survival projected by almost all the later descendants of Charles 
Datum’s Organic theory. This however created a new faith and confidence in the 
■ Future of Man. The Cosmic theory of evolution of Herbert Spencer, which emphasised 
upon a theory that the species differentiate themselves from homogenious forms further 
gave a new hope for Man in the Organic world. The Emergent theory of Evolution is 
however an improved form of explanation about the nature of Evolution and progress 
of Man. The traditional theory of Emergent Evolution believed in the gradual evolution 
of mind and consciousness out of the less complex forms or organisations. The more 
improved forms arise out of the less improved species and the complexity of organisation 
give rise to the more specialised category of consciousness, etc., forms the basis of the 
theory. This theory has added a new dimension to the general view of human destiny. 
The Integral theory oT Emergent evolution slightly differ# from the Traditional theory in 
that the former emphasises upon ihc inward processes of transformation rather than 
improving upon the outward habits or characters of the species. The theory of Creative 
Evolution emphasises upon the baste concept of elm vital . The Elan vital is a connecting 
link between the various generations of the species of Creation, says Henri Bergson, the 
author of the Creative Evolution. Bergson however contributed a novel idea to the 
Theory or Evolution by conceiving the multilinear series in the process. This rendered 
a new optimism to the life of Man on Earth. Hegel’s Metaphysical theory of evolution 
says that the same Absolute Spirit manifests through every object of Creation. All 
species arc but the products of the divine Spirit This turn in the general or historical 
theory of evolution has however eaused a lag in the usual organic concepts and the 
linear progress of Mankind. The Sankhya theory advances a mechanical interpretation 
of evolution. The Purusha and the Prakrit actively join together and evolve the world 
of objects which invariably include the species of Man. The ideal of Human Destiny 
remains static in the Sankhya is\ a way that it gave no scope to teleology in its theory. 
On the other hand, the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara, which injects the generic ideal of 
teleology in its conscious guidance has indeed revolutionised the course of evolution of 
Man to a greater degree of perfection. All these philosophies of evolution, the organic 
and the inorganic, the creative and the non-creativc, the mechanical and the non* 
mechanical, have thus contributed largely to tlic general theory of Human Destiny. The 
Evolution and Human Destiny arc two sides of the same coin in the Space-Time Reality. 
The Span of Consciousness Theory as enunciated earlier indicates that pressure of Spirt 
on Matter and the influence of Conscious forces upon the unconscious have largely 
contributed to the glorification ofbody from age lo age ar.d even from generation to 
generation. On this basis, the ardent exponents of the theory believe in the divinisation 
of Man. The subtle Cacccs acting upon. ttvs prime matter u a kvag-drswra tsawduston of 
the Sankhya and the Vedanta. Day by day Man b evolving new levels of his Cons- 
ciousness and making new additions lo his physicality by way of perfection has been 
proved not only by the philosophers of Destiny but also by the scientists of this 
century who have made great contributions to the ideal of human perfection in their 
specific attempts or researches. The contributions of the scientists to the welfare of 
Man arc in fact imperceptible from the point of view of Evolution and Progress be- 
cause their contributions arc only constitutive elements to this main line of Thought. 
All contributory factors arc necessarily the pre-requisite truths. They cannot however 
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be treated as the secondary or tertiary characteristics or attributes. Tire nature of 
Future Man is bath glorious and rich. Glorious in the sense that it is an impiovemer.t 
over his Past from all angles or evolutionary index. It is rich in the sense that the 
deeper potentialities hitherto ire discovered iu the nature of Man will be brought to 
the surface level of Consciousness by a new process of enlightenment and realisation. 
New avenues of thinking, new ways of living will fcc discovered on the basis of Iris 
future needs. Apart from this, the new ideals to soil these r.ew aspirations will be pro- 
jected by the Future Man of Destiny, The negative or the destructive role of Science 
and Technology will soon he replaced by the positive or the constructive role of 
Religion and Philosophy. Map is bound to follow the memorable lesson or human 
lustoiy that the future or Man Iks in bis nu* itself. He need not seareh fo. new values 
and ideals oulside the realm of his being. Man is the miniature cosmos. He is bound 
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of Man has made rapid strides in its long course through the passage of time when 
compared to the oilier species of Creation. As n result, the human species could trans- 
cend its boundaries nf physical integrity in much less than its time-limit. Subsequently, 
the Creative ideals of Human Unity, Self-fulfilment and Community co operation 
became one with the conscious existence of Man. This is all due to his character 
differentiation and linear evolution. There has been a rapid shift from body to mind 
from sensual to non-sensual as if there is a new turn in the life-process itself. In poet’s 
own words, ‘when the course of Evolution advanced to the stage of Man its character 
changed, il shifted Us emphasis from the Body to the Mind’ . 

Tagore visualises an emergence of the supreme man whose major qualities are 
yet to be unravelled by tlic process of Human Understanding. This is marvellously 
expressed by the poet through the well-known example of the marriage party. The 
marriage party is continually gathering, its members are waiting for ages, in the 
distance ; one hears the music of the bridegroom’s march. The coming of the supreme 
man is partly due to his ineffable spirit of perfection and partly due to the descent of 
the gnostic consciousness in the being of Man, So, man is doubly rewarded. He need 
not be frightened by the deep waters of the unintelligible. So he is neither confined by 
conditions nor limited by restrictions. He is, in fact, n free being who lives in his own 
glory. 

Tagore is hopeful of a new turn in the domain of man’s life. The one-sided 
emphasis of Natural Selection on Hie special functions of the species was highly deplored 
by Tagore. On the other hand, the spirit of life in Man is fast trying to disengage itself 
from the professionalism of specialisation in its pursuit of the wholeness of perfection. 
This perfection implies the strength of the ‘surplus* in Man which tends lo transcend 
the physical limits. The evolution of Man is not however different from the evolution 
of Consciousness which dissolves nil bonds of individual separatedness. The relationship 
of Man to wholeness or entireness is not the relationship of a part to its whole. The 
wholeness nnd the realizedness go hand-in-hand in Human EvoJulion. Thus, the 
feallzedncss and tire relatedness are the main attributes of lire entireness or wholeness. 

According to Radhakmhnan the ideal of mao is to make himself profoundly 
human. The perfection of man is based upon self-conscious aspiration i.e., <?£/«'* 
ttrmblniti The supreme ideal before man js tbe spiritual ideal and the sole object of 
man is to become a whole man. This whole man is interpreted and discussed differently 
at different places. Fot instance, tbe expression;, like ‘complete’ roan, the ‘ideal’ man 
and the ‘divine’ man signify tbe same meaning. Radhakrishnan most emphatically ex- 
claims and says that self-discovery, self-knowledge and sdf-fulfiJment is man’s destiny. 
Man is meant to shape his destiny for higher and higher goals. The uniqueness of man 
is that, he is gifted with a moral Tcnmcnt. On the basis of this moral ferment, his 
aspiration is growing from time to time, and nay from occasion to occasion. Dharma 
is again a goal of man, a sole principle of human perfection and a whole reality. 
Dharma thus assumes a new status ii Radhakrishnan. There are many common ele- 
ments in Tagore and Radhakrishna. Firstly, (he highest ideal of man is the spiritual 
ideal Which is to be obtained through cultivation of inner life ; secondly, the negation 
of tbe reality of the world and the total renunciation or its cares is untenable to a man 
of the spiritual religion and lastly, an attitude of human sympathy towards all sentient 
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beings is common to both Tagore and Radhakrishnan. 

Wc have scon that dharnm is interlinked with moksa in Radhakrishnan's i larsarfi. 
Mnksa is not mere liberation but it implies the destiny of the human soul. The soul of 
Man finds its fulfilment through Self-knowledge and through the Nature of Society. Self- 
realisation, self- discovery and sdr-transformatmn are the three important processes in 
the life of the individual which help him in caning his destiny. The destiny of the 
human soul is tn realise its oneness with the Supreme. The conscious union of Man 
with God lies in the creative voluntary identification. The sttmmum-bmiuut or the ulti- 
mate destiny lies in the realisation of the four-ends of Human life The pursuit of 
wealth and happiness is not an illegitimate human aspiration provided they are gained 
through the ways of right eonsness. The spiritual freedom of man i e., moksa is mainly 
based upon dharma. Each of the states of Puntsnriha requires an ethical discipline. The 
purpose oflifo is to emeigc from limitation ard imperfection of ignorance to fullness 
and wisdom of knowledge. Radhakrishmm stresses that the liberation or Spiritual 
realisation cannot be achieved by an ethical action. This is because moksa or liberation 
belongs |o a higher order of ftimMriAcj ; it is altogether a new dimension of realily 
and experience. Guana is the spiritual destiny of Man. Kama cannot lead to moksa. 
A sector of the Spirit is no doufci the seeker of self or *oul may not realise 
the Infinite beyoad the rnarol life. The moralistk individualism is based upon 
imperfect outlook which is tho real of all ego, says the author of the optimistic destiny 
of man. As ruler of murder, theft and the like do not worry ihc civilized man, so the 
!£*’ eon ® rnwI ” i,h lhe conventional rules or morality. Tlie destiny of 
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(he expression of (lie Divine, so il is tire Progression in consciousness which auto- 
matically implies (he progression in (he workings of (he Divine or Cosmic conscious- 
ness, Thus, (he problem of Human Dcs(iny and the Individual is (he problem of ]!ic 
cosmic Destiny and (he World. 

The reality of the Universe is neither governed by Mechanism nor Finalism, 
Teleology or Acsclmctology. Universe is (he expression of the Divine ; so, it is not 
predestined, Progression in consciousness automatically implies the progression in the 
working or the Divine or Cosmic consciousness. Thus, the problem of Human Destiny 
and the Individual is the problem of the cosmic Destiny and the World, Neither the 
past tendencies nor the cvcr-ncw forms of expression arc correct. The cue theory is put 
forth by the physicist and the other theory is advanced by a ideologist like Leibnitz. 
The creative impulse that is striving to express itself along the divergent paths for the 
purposes of inner harmony and tranquillity in Prof. S. Radhakrislinan is nearer to 
Bergson in the sense that the latter believes in the creative clan in Man which tends to 
express the Reality in him to its advance to the cvcr-higbcr forms or JcveJs of Creation. 
As Birgson contends that the Creation cannot be an origination based on the total 
void so also Radhakrislinan believes in Uic basic reality or man and says that there is 
the divine in man which impels him to move towards the ever- new forms. The world- 
view which is projected by the Existentialists tends to take an inner existential leap to 
faith in its intense feeling of (he inner despair and Helplessness, A holier that the 
Infinite will help to quench the love of the Infinite ingrained in Man is widely pre- 
valent among the Existentialists. This kind of faith which is bom out of despair be- 
comes a necessity with man. The postulation of God as born out of the frustralions of 
Man and the real faith is the faiih born out of despair, Thus, there is a co-relation 
between the ethical tensions and the human destiny. On the other hand, there is no • 
such dement of despair in Radhakrislinan. A voluntary effort based on self-expression, 
the realisation of (he Infinite in finite, the fulfilment of the spirit in man through nitl 
and ntym, etc., form the main contents of Radhakrishnan’s idealistic hypothesis, The 
individual effort and struggle on one hand and the element of gift or grace on the 
other through both aspiration and realisation form the most fundamental idealistic 
doctrines of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. The destiny of man is thus governed by his 
will and impelled by the universal spirit, which is ever-guiding him in his aspirations 
from above. All through, we have seen that the goal of Man is no other than the ideal 
of Human Perfection, The greatness or Man is indicated through his manifold self- 
consciousness, which is the secret of Evolution. ‘The greatest fact in the story of Man 
on Earth is not his material achievements, the Empires he has built and broken but 
the growth of his soul from age to age in its search for truth and goodness’, says 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 

According to the Gila, Man grows into the divine life. He undergoes a process 
called self-enlargement through his relentless aspiration. Radhakrishnan believes with 
the Gita that the Divine dwells in the inmost being 0 r Man, Man’s light is inextin- 
guishable as long as he is required to choose the good and realise it by his conscious 
effort, The whole theme or the Gita runs along the idea that Man, the subject, should 
gain mastery over Mon, the object. Subject symbolises the aspiration while the object 
indicates determinism from without. To over-come all such limitation and determini- 
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at ion the Gila gives us human discipline, yoga-saslura along with a higher metaphysics, 
Brahma-vidya. The Real Destiny of Man Iks in the unity of the life of spirit. This 
unity is the unity of wisdom, love and action. The slddhaptimshti is one who always 
breeds brahmbhata. Liberation is not the freedom of the soul front the bondage of 
the body but it is the transfiguration of the whole man. On similar lines, Radha- 
Vrishnan proceeds towards the optimistic human goals and reconciles the Sankhya 
theory with the Yogic practices. He pointsout towards Hie growing level orHuman 
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scif-pcrfcction. This union of atman with raramaiman is expressed in a variety of 
Ways BralmlsthUl, naishkarmya, nistraigauya , brahma-bhava, kaivalya and natkif, 
etc., arc most commonly discussed in the Gita. Thus the state of perfection is beyond 
all fruits of righteousness. The sidhi or para-siddhi arc identical with param-gathln 
or the supreme goal. The Gita however believes in the infinite destiny of Man which 
is beyond niyalant-karma. It calls for a fuller flowering of the divine in human nature. 
For action is only a condition and not a desliny. The theism of the Gita, discusses 
the five principles of human destiny as staled earlier : kartr, kanma, ccsta , daira and 
adhisthana. The last two need some explanation ; daira or fate is a cosmic principle 
working in nnd through nature and adhishtana is the nucleus of work, a seat of human 
effort. All these indicate that mere work is not a sufficient cause to explain the 
future life of Man. Equally important is his eschactology which invariably includes 
a teleological principle which is working from above. Thus, brahma- vidya and yoga- 
sastra are equally stressed in the theism of the Bhagavad-Gita. Tho Advaita Vadantit 
of Sankara discusses that each individual is a potential seeker of knowledge i. e,, 
Gananasakti. Even after the destruction of physical bodies there remains something 
in us which not only survives death but determines our future. The accumulation of 
tho past is an indication of the Future in Sankara’s Advaita religion. The pious man 
always marks a rise to heaven whereas an impious man sinks into the darkness of igno- 
rance. That the moral quality of Man’s past life shapes his future destiny is not only true 
of the Vedanta but also of the Gita. The devayana and tho pUtayana are the two paths 
which aie commonly discussed in the Chandogya Upanishnd. The one leads to the wis- 
dom of the brahnialoka and the other to the actions of the pUryaloka, The soul is 
altogether different from (ho body which always seeks or aspires for tho lifo of tho 
Spirit. This is the optimistic view of Human Destiny wherein freedom is guaranteed 
to the soul of the individual. If we study the eschactology or the doctrine of Human 
Destiny of Radhakrishnati against tliis background of Indian thought, we tend to 
realise the greatness of bis synthetic thought which unites all trends and fuses 
all Ideologies relating to the doctrine of final things and the life after death. He 
agrees with all great thinkers of the world who proclaimed anew lease of life to 
Man. Yagnavalkya and Gargeyi, Sainkara and Ramanuja, Madhuva and Valla- 
bha, etc., are all equally important to our tradition as Kant and Hegel, Bergson and 
Bradley, Goethe and Nietzsche, etc., are significant to the West. Prof. Radlinkrislman 
combines in himself oil trends of the optimistic human destiny in some or other way. 

He is one with the Vedie Aryans when he says that death is the gateway to new life. 

He is nearer to the Brahmanas of the early Upanishads when he says that the pious 
attain vrawortafivy ani kvi is was t -uiftv tint 1 Upro&hadw thhfcvn in his 

emphasis on guana. Radii akrishnan believes in tyaga and fapasya which are the com- 
mon theislic beliefs of the Gita. Ilis faith in Man’s highest goal however brings him 
nearer to the epic philosophy of the Mahablmata. That the past of Man has its own 
tole in shaping the future man is common to both Sankara and RadhakrLshnan. 
Prof. Radhakrishnan’s optimism, activism and pnrposivism can be interpreted well in 
terms of meliorism. His belief in the spiritual meditation i. c n dhyana, is based upon 
iksons i. c., direct apprehension. His idea of the intuitional consciousness i. e. 
(tnudhara is different from adhyasa or practical experience. Thus Prof. Radliakrishnan 
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visualises an optimistic view oriife based on the future ncccsViiy which is Hie real 
outcome of the actuality in man. The Human destiny is not a mere divine foreordain' 

ment, not is it based upon an unalterable course of events On the other hand, the 

future of Man is inevitably governed hy Man himeir. Ills his intuitional consciousness 
moMom, which works through the world of objects and ends in the ideal of human 
perfection This does not however mean that Sarvepalli is unmindful of the divine grace 
or amigrafio, Hu philrrsnphy of the spirit is a golden mean between anuhhava and 
amijjrofto, His conception or vdJfvpumsha is not final because the aspiration of Man is 
never ending. It ever evolves new levels of Consciousness and ever issues new ideals 
and gna s towards which Ihe Man or Destiny advances with new hope and faith. 
^ process proclaims a new race or Mankind in Sri Aurobindo but in Radhakri' 
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transformed. On the other hand, the real Destiny of Man is with Man himself. The 
ever-changing demands, the ever-evolving aspirations and the ever-new goals and 
ideals condition the course ofEvolution to such an extent that in the creative process 
of development Man 'is bound to change the normal path of his natural becoming 
both on the organic and the inorganic levels. This is called as the new turn in the 
course of Evolution and a new phase in the ideal of Human Perfection. 

The conception of Evolulion from the unilateral dimension to the multi-linear 
creative process has caused a new change in the Concept of Man and also in the 
basic ideals of his Perfection and ultimate Destiny. The human nature which is 
evolving ever-new levels of Consciousness from time to time is fast contributing to the 
genera] progress of Mankind. Man is thus, out-growing his natural limitations every 
time. This inlet iorisatio 1 of human psyche is directly related to the Involution of the 
Psychological apparatus in view of the Organic theory of Evolution. Even the so- 
called physical or the physiological apparatus is always seen in a process of becoming. 
From the extremely simpb mechanism, it is growing endlessly into the extremely 
eomplex organism. This is the prime characterisation of Man. The evolutionary be- 
coming in Man is as much powerful and sometimes it is apparently more powerful 
than its counterpart at the other level, i.e. t the -involutionary being. The process of 
individuation is equally significant as the process of psyehicisation, particularly in 
the case of human spcelcs of Creation. For this reason alone that Man is endowed 
with the individual and the collective roles nr thresholds of ‘selection', ‘rejection’ and 
'reflection’. There is an inborn tendency in him to gmw in to the higher and higher 
levels or conscious life. This is commonly called as the ascent of psyche. The ascension 
or human psyche into the liigher levels of supra-human existence is a natural process 
of becoming which cannot however he overlooked at any cost. Tf this intrinsic quality 
of Man is properly understood in tbe context of the East- West objectives, much of 
the misunderstandings between the Races and Nations may be wiped off or subor^ 
dinated to the greater ideals of Human Unity. 

The Future of Man is interpreted dilTcrcnily by different philosophers. The 
Finalists and the Purposivists have more faith in the Future of Man in terms nf their 
teleological considerations. That man's goals and ideals arc far beyond this world and 
that his life is filled with some purpose which is not a mere mechanical design but it is 
based upon the creative will of the divir.e Architect. Who out of His own free Will 
and Pleasure, has created this world dc., arc some of the basic doctrines commonly 
advocated by the Finalists and the Purposivists. Man is thus created for a set purpose 
In this world. This purpose is both immediate and the ultimate. The immediate purpose 
of Man is Co auC-grow fiis material /rmrtaftbns horn out of his primeval 1 ignorance 
and his ultimate purpose leads to signify his infinite potentialities, which integrate 
his finite being with the final Reality. The Detciminist or the Mechanist will adopt a 
different altitude towards the Future of Man and the Problem of Human Destiny, 
The Mechanist affirming his full faith in the Mechanical Laws of Evolution rejects the 
finality of Man on the ground that Man’s becoming is only physical or mechanical. 

If Man's becoming was not mechanical there would have been an unnatural deviation 
between him and the Cosmos. Those rules and laws which govern the Cosmic Evolu- 
lion must necessarily govern the Evolution of Man. But the mechanical laws are not 
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final. They have their well defined imperfections. Mechanical laws contribute to the 
genera orderliness of the universe. But they cannot generate the natural harmony which 
is needed for growth and perfection. On the other hand, the laws or teleology, cxiology, 
human, ty and spirituality arc infinite in their action and application. Man is partly go- 
verned by the mechanistic perfections but mostly he is inspired by the ever-evolving and 
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Revelation in Religion 


Preliminary 

Most critics of religion seem to maintain that there is a logical absurdity in the claim 
made by believers to their experience or knowledge of God through personal inter- 
course with Him. But such a denial of the reality of the knowledge of God is not 
merely underrating our own capacity; it is, in faet, also talcing a very degrading view 
of the object of our reverence. It is to deny the power of self-revelation to God and 
with it the power of influence which the self-revealing character of God brings. No 
knowledge can be claimed to be comptctc. Howsoever much a man is convinced that 
he knows God, the true nature of God is not completely revealed to him. “The infinite 
must for ever remain incomprehensible to the finite but this is not because it is in 
itself unintelligible ; it is because of the limitation of our power to understand/’ 1 It is, 
in fact, in the imcncompossable mystery of God’s nature that one finds a great source 
of one's reverence for Him. The instinctive longing for God in our heart is itself a 
pointer to its satisfaction and a proof of the reality of the knowledge of God. The 
instinct would have hardly ever survived had it not been in close touch with reality. 

Religion is basically the knowledge of God. As for science the basic assumption 
is the possibility of knowledge of the physical world, so also for religion the basic 
assumption is the possibility of the knowledge of God and both may be admitted as 
perfectly justified by the fruitfulness of the results obtained, though their is every 
possibility that our knowledge which apparently seems to be real may not be actually 
so. for it is relative to the kwrwcr who claims it, But if it is possible to reject scept- 
cism in the sphere of science, there is no reason why wc ought not also reject it in the 
sphere of religion. A multitude of the sanest and the best of mankind have claimed to 

1 William Temple, Nature. A/on and God. p. 3D4. 
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know God and they have ascribed to this knowledge all lhat is best and most valuable 
in their lives. *'lf, therefore, the knowledge of God is increasingly fruitful in power 
‘ and joy and goodness, we need no other pioorofits reality. 

II 

Meaning and Definition afi Rmlaiion 

It will not be out of place to mention here at the very outset, that revelation, the con- 
cept to which religion appeals, is a not so simple as it seems. Therefore, no account 
or it, howsoever critical and penetrating it may be, can be regarded as satisfactory 
without understanding its real meaning. Men are widely divided over what is revealed 
wd over what form the revebtioa of it lakes. On the first question there is a group 
' aW r^V^'Te ,i0nisor P f °P‘ Ki,kws 'while others maintained 
?SiZftEF t nf . d bm ' ScIf * SlnuUr,y * on «* «cond q««lion there seems to be 
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power active for such purposes. When power and mercy are combined, there is God 
manifest, where righteousness or love in God’s character is revealed, where there is 
great success or victory we see God in action, we acknowledge God signally self- 
revealed, 

The essence or revelation, therefore, is the intercourse of mind and event and 
not surely the communication of any doctrine distilled from that intercourse. Revela- 
tion suggests the full actuality of the relationship between soul and God, It can briefly 
be defined as consisting in the presupposition of both the existence of a living and 
loving God able and willing for self-disclosure and of an intelligent and alert mind 
capable to receive and to make use of it. 


Ill 

Revelation and Authority 

Revelation and authority arc hoth parts of the process whereby one claims one eomes 
into contact with God and enjoys communion with Him, If God is personal and His 
relation with man is of a kind akin to that which holds between two individuals or 
persons then God also may be supposed to reveal Himself to man in the same fashion. 
Religious experience bears testimony to this disclosure on the part of God to man. 
Those who seek God and suffer from on acute yearning for their communion with 
Qod receive His grace in revelation. God’s self-disdosure is designated as revelation. 
Revelation is something which the individual encounters as a result of the grace of 
God conferred on him. Revelation is, therefore, a personal experience of God but 
authority is no less important than revelation. One’s knowledge of God at least in the 
beginning of religious experience eannot be immediate and direct. One lias to full 
back upon the testimony of the experience of others following the same track of reli- 
gious experience, One has, therefore, to be (rained and disciplined in a particular way 
dictated by the nature of the object of knowledge one seeks by the testimony of those 
Who have undergone similar experiences. This is what we call authority. The individual 
depends upon the authority of others which leads him to strive after one’s personal 
experience. But personal experience is something iodividual and before it is authenti- 
cated and declared true and valid it has to learn a great deal from the experience of 
the collective life of the community. This is authority. Hence, it follows, that God 
reveals Himself to man bolh through authority and through revelation. The farmer is 
the revelation to the individual, the latter is the means of the knowledge of Him 
through the race. Both partake of and testify to the same experience. In both God 
Ideals Himself. Hence, (here is no radical contrast between them. 

scope- &r any nnicaV ojarism* friVwrav /Eve&fltar *smi sathxil$’ 
because they refer only to the processes which are called in for the knowledge of God. 
Authority and experience seem to be radically opposite to each other because whereas 
in the individual the former plays its role prior to the latter, in the community, group 
or ihe race experience commands the supreme importance. It is antecedent to autho- 
rity. Thus, It is manifest that whclhcr one gets into contact with God through reve- 
lation or through authority God is personal, because we can think of self-disclosure on 
the part of God and not on the pari of the Absolute. But many philosophers look at 
experience by taking it as an intellectual puzzle. There are many dimensions of human 
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personality and of the spiritual life of man which mere intellectual analysis and nndef- 
standing of the problems of the ultimate reality is unable to unfold. That is why a 
philosophical understanding which must be all-comprehensive cannot endorse any 
conception or ultimate reality other than that or Personal God. Lord Bairour tells US, . 
"When I speak of God. I mean something other than an Identity wherein all dilTcr- 
ences vanish, or a Unity which includes but does transcend the differences which it 
somehow holds in solution. 1 mean a God whom men can love, a God to whom men 
can pray, who takes sides, whohas purposes and preferences, whose attributes, how 

ZXT?' uT unln,p:,hed the P 0 * 5 '^ °f ■ personal relation between Himself 
and those whom He has created. 
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God then all other revelations apart from what God has revealed, is subordinate to 
this and to a great extent i winded within it. The precise divine utterances of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah are not in themselves revelation for others. The essence of revelation does 
not consist in promulgation of some moral code to be accepted and obeyed without 
understanding their real significance. Rather, it consists in the participation of the 
seeker in the spiritual reality. It is touching and tasting of the object of our reverence. 
William Temple very rightly observes that, “What is offered to man's apprehension in 
any specific Revelation is not truth concerning God but the living God Himself.” 8 
What is actually revealed is God Himself and the purpose for which He works. When 
St. Paul taught that ‘the promise was primary and the law secondary’ 1 he was perfect- 
ly right in the light of the leaching of the Old Testament he represented (he deepest 
truth which has hardly any parallel. 

God’s reality and character are made known through His special activity in the 
universe setting aside the normal course of the world process. In the third chapter of 
the book of Exodus ws read how Moses had the living relationship with God. “The 
Lord revealed himself through a flame that rose up from the midst of a bush : it seemed 
that the bush was a light, yet did not bum. “Here is a great sight”, said Moses, “I must 
go up and see more of it, a bush that docs not waste by burning.” But now, as ho saw 
him coming up to look closer, the Lord called to him from the midst of the bush, 
Moses Moses ; and when he answered, 1 am here at thy command, be was told, Do not 
como nearer ; rather take the shoes from thy feet, thou art standing on holy ground.” 10 

Moses’s communion with God reminds of the viimrRpa of Lord Krstja in the 
Magavadglta. In the Bhagaradsita Lord Kf$t>a appears to bo Brahman in personal 
form, in the beginning as the charioteer to the warrior Arjuna and by answering his 
questions resolves his doubts by revealing to him the way of devotion. But the Gird 
goes beyond and we read that Kr$ 0 a reveals himself to Arjuna in a multi-form trans- 
figuration and the astonished and frightened Arjuna declares the supreme mystery that 
Lord Kr$ua is the true God. 11 

V 

Typer oj Revelation 

Since religious movement advances at a very unequal rate and never affects every class 
of society equally wc arc met with two types of revdalion — a general revelation and a 
special revelation as has always been distinguished by traditional theologians. In the 
former sense the order of Nature is a revelation. Starting from the given nature of the 
universe we can rise to the idea of God for it unfolds a meaning which has its ultimate 
source in God. Special revelation, on the other hand, is regarded as consisting in the 
living any sympathetic relationship with God. Just as we cannot know a person with- 
out a direct communion, of sympathetic intercourse with him, so also, in the absence 
or direct communion with God, revelation in the special sense of the term is not possi- 
ole. In a special sense revelation is a more direct working of God for the apprehension 
*. William Temple, op. elf. p. 322. 

V. Galatlant, iii, 15.34. 
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of truth. But here one is confronted with a difficulty as to how one can distinguish 
between an act of specific revelation on the part of God from that of general revel a' 
lion. Special revelation has an authoritative character. Cod's self-disclosure claims 
authority. But what is its test 7 Modem mind is not in the least prepared to accept a 
doctrine as revealed simply because it is taught by Church or is contained in religious 
literatures. According to older theological notions the doctrines were communicated to 
prophets end high ranking individuals. But such an idea can no longer be defended in 

our day since it js an offspring or an cm when the human m'md was hardly penetrable 

and the movement of religious thought was little understood. Galloway is right when 
he tel s us that Di.cct revelation can only be asserted of a religious experience ; the 
means "«* ** eflva,lve ' anl1 sometimes an imperfect, statement of what the experience 
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Though, it is for God to reveal the light yet there must be some one to open 
his eyes to recognise it. Unless there is some one to recognise and accept which is revea- 
led, as revealed, revelation has no meaning whatsoever. Thus, it is true, that 
in all revelations God fates the initiative but this also is true that the fullness of 
revelation cannot be admitted as depending upon the will of God alone. Though the 
giving is important but no less significant is (lie act of receiving John Baillie has very 
rightly observed : "To lake the human analogy, do all my efforts to make myself 
plain amount to a real self-disclosure, if none succeeds in grasping what is in my 
mind 7 Surely not,- we must therefore say that the receiving is as necessary to a 
completed act of revelation as the giving. It is only so far as the action of God in 
history is understood as God means it to be understood that-rcvclation has place at 
all." 1 ' Thus for the effectiveness and full actuality of revelation man also has his part 
to play “in seeking after it, in preparing himself for it, in welcoming it, in yielding 
himself to it.”” 

It must always be borne in mind that every revelation of character necessarily 
demands a special training and discipline of mind on the part of those to whom 
revelation is given. It was certainly not for lack of efforts but for lack of that requisite 
training and discipline of the mind that “When God shewed us His wisdom, the 
world, with all its wisdom, could not find its way to God.”” Nor was a reward of 
some spiritual effort on the part of Israel that the Lord specially revealed Himself to 
it. The Lord has spoken "to our fathers in many ways and by many means” 37 as He 
thought proper but also "as they could listen to easily." 3 * Once when some of the 
disciples of Christ came to him and asked, "Why does though speak to them in para- 
bles 7" 3 ' he answered resolving all their doubts that, "it is granted to you to understand 
the secret of God’s kingdom but not to these others.” 19 So, "if I talk to them in para- 
bles, it is because though they have eyes, they cannot see, and though they have ears 
they cannot hear or understand.” 11 The history of Israel records as to bow much at 
one time in the days of Amos the people of Israel were in need of divine justice and 
on another occasion in the days of Ilosea they needed divine love and the Lord besto- 
wed each revelation at its appropriate time. But here it must not be forgotten that 
what was revealed to Amos, Hosea was not ahle to grasp and similarly what was 
revealed to Hosea, Amos could not understand. 

Thus, there is strong reason in logic to believe that though revelation primarily 
depends upon (he will of God, yet its full actuality cannot be properly conceived with- 
out taking into account the efforts and appreciation on the part of man. Howsoever 
much one may argue, the fact remains that revelation is an interplay between God 
and man. 

M John Uaitlie, The Idea of Rertlalion in Rremi Thought, p. 64. 

IIast *nES, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Elhicl, vdL x. p. 747. 

*6 / Corirttlitdfjs f. 21. 

17 Hebrews i. 1. 
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Has Revelation Ceased Kith Jesus of History ? 

Il has commonly been held by all sections of Christianity that man cannot apprehend 
God directly since ail is mediated through the historic figure of Jesus. Nobody has 
ever seen or can see the infinite God, but He is revealed to man in ‘the son’. Hence 
revelation, it is argued, ceased with Jesus of history. Emili Brunner tells us that, ”The 
unique and unrepeatable character of revelation constitute the essence or Christianity. 
A final cvenl can only happen once,”- And similarly Karl Barlh remarks ; "God has 
revealed himself to man in Jesus Christ. What do we know from any other source of 
God... Absolutely nothing Thus, by attaching revelation exclusively to the per- 
sonoHesus, men have often denitdall other channels of revelation. Dot such a con- 
tention Is open to the charge of involving a static conception of revelation and is 
therefore untenable, 

Christianity, it is Irue, loses its vitality ir the Person of its founder is forgotten 
IU ,ha * “ ,e Cnd 0f rel ^ n « P<«i«ly the virion of Cod, 
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august they may be, become fruitless and unprofitable to us without faith in Him. God 
cannot make his presence known to a lifeless observer. Thus deep rooted faith and 
unshakable belief in God are the prerequisites for the attainment of communion 
with God. Jesus's personal experience of God and the dignity of high priesthood 
are certainly rewards of his deep-rooted faith in God. We are, therefore, asked to 
cultivate faith in infinite God for it is only then that tbc birth of God in the soul is 
.possible and for this there is no need of ‘the mediator’. 

Moreover, if there exists no contrast, as there can be none, between God’s will 
and wisdom, then there is more ground in reason than not to believe, that what God 
has done in the past He still must do. Hence the Jesus of history' cannot be regarded 
as God’s last word to us, 

VJII 

Concluding Remarks 

It might have been apparent by this time that the sense of a divine presence irradiating 
the soul of the seeker after truth is one of the most obvious tilings of experience, the 
truth of which does not stand in need or any proof. And, if even now the critics of 
religion demand logical proof to support the contention that we make, they surely fail, 
and for me, they do fail to recognise that the heart has its own reason of which the 
head knows nothing and, consequently, fall into the error of supposing that proof is 
the only criterion or truth -claim. Howsoever much one may argue with the critics of 
religion that there is a logical absurdity in the claim made by die believers the experi- 
enced of God, the fact remains that religion is of value only because of the felt reality 
of the presence of God and if ft has survived the deadliest missiles of destructive 
criticism, it is only because the soul to whom God has bestowed ‘His alf’ cries with 
a loud voice, saying, "This whole world is full of God." 1 * Let therefore, proof be the 
idol for men of reason alone before whom they may torture themselves as much as 
they like ; it has no relevance, whatever, for men of faith. Are we not unoftenly Warn- 
ed in religious literatures against the undue pride of tbe intellect ? I think, readers will 
agree, that as the self-exhibiting character of Nature or Nature as we know tempts 
the mind to exclude from its universe the super-sensuous Being of God, so the self- 
revealing character of God tempts the soul to exclude from its universe the inferior 
being of Nature. No one, says, Dante. 

Who looks upon that light can turn 

To other object, willingly, his view.” 


B. Angch of Foligno, The Book of Divine Consolation, II. G. Steegmann's trans. 
*• IW *.XXXm, pp. 103-IM (terns. Temple Classics). 
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strong desires Tor physical enjoyment Tantra prescribes the Siidhann of crude M’s as 
it does not encourage suppression and repression of unfulfilled desires. Normally, 
man is dominated by animal desires of hunger (Aliara). sleep (Nidrii), fcar(Bhaya,) 
and sex (Maithuna). The dominance of such crude desires of material enjoyment differs 
from man to man. When such desires arc dominant, man runs after sensuous enjoy- 
ments, 

Resistance on the part of such persons is an uphill task. Spiritual Sadhima and 
higher values do not attract the parched up soul. An elevated soul can abstain from 
material enjoyment and lead spiritual life. However, Tantra does not abhor material 
enjoyment. Suppression and repression of unfulfilled desires lead to immorality and 
degeneration. 

Paiicamakara Sadhana is directed to get control over the material desires. The 
use of the crude Pnficamakara according to prescribed esoteric disciplines, leads to 
detachment and inner purification. This will give the Sadhana inner strength of moral 
control over his basor instincts. In Paiicamakara Sadhana wine is used for the releaso 
of the senses from their engrossment in their outer objects. The surface consciousness of 
mind which is exposed to the shocks and attachments, is temporarily suspeded and the 
deeper, tho expansive and the subliminal spheres of consciousness are opened. It enables 
the Sadhana to get control over the inner recesses and work for tbc sublimation nnd puri- 
fication of being. In Tantra Sadhana wine is used for the purification of mind (citta), 1 
Wine is not to be drunk in the manner of animal drinking. It leads to degradation* 
The Supreme Lord is invoked, worshipped and the dedication is sanctified by tho pres- 
cribed esoteric mantra. Sadhana identifies his whole being and consciousness with the 
Deities and mantra in course of SPva Sadhana before the use of wine. One who docs 
riot know the science of Tantra Sadhana, has tio right to perform this Sadhana. 
To hell he goes who dares to infringe these conditions and seeks to enjoy wine 
and women. 8 He is sinner and liberatine. Drinking of wine that is not sanctified is as 
reprehensible as rape. 

The real meaning of wine in Tantra is not liquor. In mystic sense the word 
Utadya (wine) means the hormones secreted fmtn the pineal gland. This Pineal neetor 
vitalises the different glands and gives divine bliss. The pineal gland from which nectar 
flows, is thousand- petallcd. When the kundalini is awakened and made conscious, she 
rises upwards and drinks the pineal necter. The ureter which ilows from the lotus in 
the supreme ether alone is the real wine. What is drunk otherwise is onty liquor. 
According to Agama Sastra wine is the somadiiara or lunar ambrosia which drops 
from the Sahasrara. 

Mawsa Sadhana docs not mean the cqrin%of unvib. Tbn real mrjmn.z of! Kb/t 

1 xt£tu -Jiftm ; sfpnrr: f'RTtflEpr uimn: i 
^ i surety nv^n 
Kviantam Tanlm p. 191. 

— Ibid., p. 196. 
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A/dnira Sadhana is ta overcome the dualism of T and ‘Thou’ by yoga. It means lo 
xkl consciousness from the fetters of Maya with the help of divine knowledge. Cons, 
ciousness so Irced is merged with the supreme godhead. This is the esoteric meaning 
or MSmsa Sadhana 1 The word Afs means tongue. The Mamsa Sadhana means control 
over spi?ch. It “also means the dedication of all actions to Lord 'Afrwi'.* 

Malsya Sadhana mains the control of breath Through Pranayama, The eating of 
fish means the controlling of breath. The other meaning of the Matsya Sadhana is the 
controlling or the senses. With the help of Pranayama the senses are brought under the 
control or this mind and yoked to the self.' This is the meaning of Matsya Sadhana.' 

Mudrfi docs not mean prached rice. Mudra Sadhana means detachment from 
the mils that keep the soul in bondage. To cut olf all connections with evil is called 
Mudra Sadhana. 


, Maithuna of Panca makht Sadhlna hat been greatly scandalised and grossly 
misunderstood. Tanlra Is based on scientific principles. It does not ignore the biological 
and p.ychological aspects of the human personality. However, crude MaiLliuna Sadha- 
na (copulation with women) is allowed in Tanlra for conquering the sen-instinct. One 
can conquer s« with gradual practice of restrain and sublimation. But the real mean- 
ing of Maithuua Sadhana Is the copulation of Siva with Sakti. The woman to he 
wailed upon is none other than the inner divine power which is lying asleep in the 
onlmary animal. min and is awake in the liaol. This Kimdalini Sakti is to be awake- 
tied, wrved and attended lo, 

therellL^T^T^ “ Thc divinc Of spiritual bliss that ensues on 
IlvaUheLrl ,hl ? P " f> SuptenK ^ (Kundalini) and tho Supreme Self 
K InlvSai t a lu abn V hf “ “ real Mailbu ^ the anal Me. Anything cite 
SakS to T i,n ! ra Sara «* Yimala the union o Siva and 

■ hi? 1 t % '*'*”*** ° Ut 0f 51 is as supreme bliss.' 

suffering and torture of i body^and'nS* C"? d ° M n0t bc,icvc in <h ° 
medinn throne’ll which one can attain wlvndl ^ ’’llT"? boiiy of man ,hc an,y 
nr thc supreme self Thc manirestunWerw hlThrl^ bf>dy “ nn M f russio!1 

of mm mill women the same lilHt is experienced in .T" ^ Bli ^ ln lfl< eopu,at !°" 

psycho-spiniual process to transform the mental 
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being into a divine being. It is scientific, positive, esoteric and mystic the Sadliana of 
inner progression. The whole principle of the Pancamaknm depends upon idealism 
and intuition. ‘A wife is kissed with one reeling, a daughter's face with another’, Tan- 
tra docs not sanction immoral satisfaction of sexual desires in the way it does normal 
eating and drinking and so forth ; it demands that man should unite with Siva-Sakti 
in worldly enjoyment as u step towards the supreme enjoyment. In doing so he must 
follow the Dliarma prescribed by Siva, 

The bondage of the self is due to Samskara, It has got five-fold manifestations : 
Avidya (ignorance), Asmit.a (egoism) fiaga (attraction), Dvesa (repulsion) and Abhini- 
vesa (willingness to live), All actions result from Sainslcara, It is the root cause of all 
modifications of Cil/fl. Mental modifications cease with the cessation of Samskara, 
‘lie self becomes liberated and remains ever in its divine purity and eternal freedom, 
Reason cannot establish its supremacy over will and volition, According to Tantni 
conscious life of reason and volition is only the surface level of a wider and more 
expansive psychic life of man, The subconscious and the causal mind are not infra- 
conscious at all but arc rather an expansion of cosmic consciousness and rooled to 
whole consciousness. Human consciousness is undivided, unlimited and whole. The 
real life of reason and will is rooted to whole consciousness, Cosmic consciousness is ■ 
tils source, substratum and goal of all mental processes, 


The Pasvacara Sadliana is meant for the regulation of moral conduct and 
Cental concentration, It is a psycho-physical process of inner development. Pasvacara 
Sadhana addresses Siva as Pasupati, Pasupati stands for the supreme godhead which 
liberates man from the bondage of animality. 

Viruccira Sadhana 

Viiacara Sadhana is a psycho-spiritual process of inner transformation, It is an 
aggressive form of spirituality. This cult has been so named because the Sadhakas of 
us school perform Sadhana with a dead human body in the posture of Virasama to 
overcome the Eight Fetters (Pasas) and Six Enemies (Ripus), The Viracara Sadhakn 
addresses Siva as Viresvara, This Sadhana is done for the unification of the Kundalini 
Jvith Parama Siva. Detailed esoteric disciplines and rituals have been laid down for this 
adli ail a. The Sadhaka has to obscure the esoteric principles both in letter and spirit. 
J? 1 * “■ most secret part of Tantric mysticism. Arthur Avalon says, "By tbe-union 
? Vlra a °d Sakti, who is a form (atari) of the Deri, direct union is had with the 
alter who being pleased grants all that is desired of Her. Then is thus whnt is techni- 
Why called Pralayaksn of Devata whereas in Kumaripuja and in Sava-Sadhana the 
cvi speaks through the mouth of a virgin or the corpse respectively. Viras communi- 
C ? M ltl1 S - V ° a,U * ®"k*' * n Avadhutaloka.” 10 During Sava Sndhrtna the incantation 
0 Mantra infuses life-force in the corpse as a result of which it seemingly becomes 


l0 - s<Atl <tn<lSakia, p. 613. 
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alive but 5s actually the liFe-force of the Sadhaka himself. On seeing this if the Sadlinko 
becomes nervous and falls within the Cckra, he meets with his own death and if he falls 
outside the Cakru he becomes permanently mad. But ir he hold* his own and succeeds 
in this Sadhana, he attains salvation. ^ 

/) IryScBro 

Divyacara is a purely spiritual process. It is subtle, sublime and the highest form 
of mysticism. The static* ortho identity of scirand God which is known as Sivad- 
' , IS the purpose behind Divyarara. The body is the temple of God. Jiva is 
SrifJr^ Ve r 0P « hh ifi ^ rtnce is thc offering which is thrown away and 
ZtSZ '* , C ,Sm 1 am Ht " 'Hk H“«*» of I am He is not a mental con- 
tcmpUt on or dneumvt reining. The incantation of mantra is associated with other 
bcCOmcsake ** *h« force of meditation so becomes man 
W L hi L P ’ • r xe anCC (Sa!n ^ hi ’ r >- «hote ^stem of Tantra Sadhons is 
."Wtt unification or jiva with Sivacuts as under thc key- 
SL ET SE?2 h «""? 3,1 i" v “ ,ve mcnis i„ the many strands of nature. All 
spiritual blessedness all mitT 'll* ewa - v ' When “ man attains this state of 

Pranayarns. " 1 nced an y mental concentration and 


in tlieWb'of^yo^rDivyaraia *jj Rradatlons of consciousness 

supreme state of conscLnel, It is £ Z Div * abhava “ ,h ' 

with Param Siva Is attained spontanem,^ oT? ; ' a ’ m whkh m ^ stie owners 
met God. He always laSfflSSrf?* ***■ b '™Slddha. fie been- 
consciousness. He becomes totally unimiwAt* i T**.? ISS ' Ue “ be >’ ond the body-mind 
our. Such a soul Is beyond moral and ene'i ■ *'* i . tnpuIses ’ thoughts and behavi' 
always merged in Siva-consciousness • whm ,mper * 1 * vts * He does no wrong. He is 
Tantra Sadhana Is a very diEculf l^ 1 ^'" ac ' i<m he “ real 'y Inactive. 
salvation 1 , a mistake misfortune Mxdhmll ^ ueccss In Tantra Sadhana brings 
thorns. Good and evil run side by sSTS" . Kaul *»?*, "But no rose is without 
unmised evil in it, The rosy psih L ™ “* “ no,lun 2 which has unmbted good or 
is theicfore the foremost duty of die Sadhatn T “ *? wlth ,homs hcl ® and there. It 
rosy path, but if he fall, inlo tran ^?,^ a . *° avo '* »h« thorns and adhere to the 
cause mneluer. put ob<, 3ct » hn J^J^***"* "Mure, who, by trying to 
men. of h,S desired object. !, k J*?* '***» M»rd his progress in the attain- 
the subjufsfum of these the mantras that brings about 

^ ° ra „ nTW - The AY . tha vpamJ, V* pa,h «» Nation is as sharp as 
•OBlU excellent ones. The w« oL^-v !^ 1 awate > ont( l«rr> by approach- 


1 m}x io as Impassable 3 
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razor's edge, which, when sharpened, is difficult to tread on. M The Infinite in man is 
like the oil in the river-bed- or fire in the two pieces of wood- 15 To get oil from Sesa- 
mum seeds we have to crush them, chum the curds before we can have butter, dig the 
ground for water and rub the sticks hard for fire- This is Sadhana. Till man attains , 
Samadhi, he has risks and dangers on the path. 

Tantra Sadhana goes into every detail of life. It weaves yoga into the day-to-day 
life. It gives meaning and mystic interpretation to a man’s activities by making them 
all means for the effectuation and transformation of the inner consciousness of 
progression from the human into the divine. 


14 srnrtf urnr wiMtira 

Up. I. Bli u 


' wtahatara Upantfad. 5-IS, 
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Saivism in Assam 


A rejtcospectlve analyst! of the cultural history of Assam enables us to fathom 
the antiquities or its religious philosophy. Monistic Saivism, as a branch or 
religious thought can. claim its origin in Assam. In fact, the Kashmiri Saivism has its 
parentsl home « KSmarOpa. The ancient literature including that of Tantra and other 
documents of A»amcse literature have proved the antiquity and the authenticity of 
' l h i k “ or y. school— Wo |« t „ f rom the following quota. 


“filidrovya BhalravM prdptam yvgani 
vytpya tatah pcfye 

Tataaki satin siddhen r MinSkhycna wanin' 
KSmorOpa maMpithe Maechandtna Mah&tmctnu ’• 


T. A, Comm, I, 24 


the ^ah°XTS C ™ f ? UftJe V{ 

tloka of the 1st AUnika of the Wafojca in T “ ,h * ,a,r0!] uc,IDn W that 

to him (Macchanda Vibhu)" (Abhinavaviin? 4Ulll0r offers Uis salatnt,on 

By K. C. Pandcy. v . 82.) * * ava8upta 1 An and Philosophical Study 

Acoording to Dr. B. K. Banja, Saivism <■ „„ , r 
prevalent in Assam from n very lonir n~; a PpUllr ff>rm of religion has been 
people (A Cultural History of Asum *£!,, “J 0 * 1 ahw ''S' na1 ' ™d the Aryanised 
staled in the 'Kallka purirf Ulc “ ' ** B ' K- B *r"» p. 143). It has been 

* n Assam is greater than theobie«of sr r ° associated w j t b Siva worship 

Siva worship are fifteen in number whcrp^flh 1 and P cv ‘ w onhip. The sacred places of 
respectively. R a i Bahadur GonaMraT^^ - an|J Vi ™ are live and four 

Assam, 1500) observes that the Siva worth 411 i" s * A ” Um Buranjf (the History of 

lp '" ras introduced by Jalpcswam, 4 
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king of Jalpaiguri which was formerly a part of Knmarupa. (pp. 39, 45, 46). The 
‘Kahka Parana' further claims that prior to the arrival of kins Naraka, who probably 
introduced the eult of the mother goddess in Kamarupa, Siva was accepted as the 
supreme deity of the State. (8 a. Chap, xxxviii, v. 96). Dr. B. K. Kakati opines that 
Saivism in some crude form was the popular creed of tho aboriginal Kiratas. The 
Grant of Vanamala (v. 5), the Kamauli Grant (v. 20), also bear witnesses of the anti- 
quity of the Assamese Saivism. 

Saivism of Kamarupa hnd a scries of sub-cults. The ‘Prasastis’ on Siva have 
made it clear that Siva was invoked by various names. The Siva was invoked as 
Paraoicsvara, Hvara, Mahciwara, Mahavaraha. Adidcva, Sambbu, lamkara, Praja- 
dbinatha, Rudra, Hatakasulin, Hara, Kameswara, Kitava, Ardha-Yuvastisvara, Pasu- 
pati, Gauripati, and Soman atha. Siva was conceived as tho prime deity (Adidcva) 
and the supreme god (Pararna Mahcswara) whose feet were worshipped even by other 
deities. In the ‘Prasasli’ of the Bargaon Grant, Siva is described as the supreme 
self who “becomes many through hb multifarious attributes due to omnipresence, and 
thus shines in the world." (Grant of Vanamala. v. I). 

Siva was also invoked in the linga form. Images of Siva arc found in Assam 
and Arunachal in various forms. The most common form of the- images is lingam. ' 
The ‘Yogini Tantra’ asserts that the lingam of Siya in KdmwOpa exceeds even a 
million (Chap, xi, v. 3G). 

Tho philosophical significance of Knmarupa Snivism is that it is monistic and has 
a very close affinity with Tantra thought. Siva is admitted as the sole reality, as 
the one without a second. He is absolute consciousness and is also siutautr/ya. Siva 
is omniseient, the one embracer of the universe. He is all* pervading. Knowledge is 
possible only for his existence. It is his will force. Hjj own inherent power known as 
< Shakti* is responsible for the erection of the whole world. He is the subject. Ho is 
also the object,— for the world whieh is apparently distinct from Siva, is not actually 
so in real state. The world is an external representation of the same reality. Tho world 
with its soul and object is an appearance of the ultimate reality, of the supreme self 
known as "Parama Siva'. Sfmkti is self— consciousness. By Shafcfi Siva manifests him* 
self as many. Thus Siva and Sliakli are inseparable. Siya is both immanent and tran- 
scendent. Shafcti is his immanent aspect. Tran seen den tally he is the background, tbe 
substratum of "the whole universe. The individual self is not limitation absolute 
consciousness. It is pure consciousness and is identical with Sivn. It is in fact the 
supreme reality in the garb of self— limitation. So empirically, though there are many 
selves, transcendcntnlly there is only one and that is Siva. It is a mode of (lie Divine 
manifestation of Siva. Siva is the Divine energy i i its static aspect, Shnfcli preserves and 
sustains the universe. Ktlmartlpi Saivism admits creation ns a conditional reality. Siva 
is also Ri id ra. lie stands Tor the ultimate dissolution of the universe. At the time of 
dissolution, Sliakti nhsorhs the whole world into herself and merges herself into the 
ininitc Siva. 


, On its ethical grounds, Siva h cognised ns the emblem of all virtues. He is bc- 
mpn, auspicious and easily propitiated, lie forgives n jj transgressions of the inner). 
Be Is the most democratic deity aronnn nil the Hindu deities. 

1 have sated above Hurt S]v- worship h popular among both the Aryans and 
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the aboriginal. Hence the remarks— 

(l) “In the fastness of hills and mountains, in dense forests, we still come across 
wild savages in India, the primitive children or the soil, who were driven 
Trom their homes by the onrush of the Aryan conquerors. Among these 
Wild tnbes up till now no evidence of the worship of Siva or Knli lias been 
found. They still adhere to their primitive religious faith of Animism and 
worship stocks and stones.’ 1 

(21 “One may search from the foot of the Himalayas up to the Cope Comorin 
2 r n V" d CVCT ,be s, ^ s ' to « at, y Tantrie form of worship, or 
H.SKSST ItemM-bodgM «IM« h. „d 

' m> ° K ■“ ««1 HtaMHMto. pp. 76, 77). ... 

W«» Mm In n dn.m and Urn ,lv ,1 S B “ l Sl ”' ’* 15 a »' md 

, .r r M P .TT,.M wt h^“JrnS2£r , r f ™> »* 

by his Kncharl soldiers on the hanks of St! .*? ? err ° rm3n c® or such rites 
By Dr. M , Ncog. p, $0). a ‘ Son ^ os ' iSankardera and his limes ! 

In Brahmaputra valley, the Bodn i„ , 
llMhau Slv-ral". In Meghalaya, e few mn M S . iva as “ Bath o, Bnthau, brfl! or 

Siva as the Supreme deity, Certain uenfLJi- tr ' bes evcn VVOrkhip 
Jaintiyas and also by tho Aryan devote«7n '“I* ° bstrved b * the ? odo5> 

obsmes in his 'Animistic tribes of Ben^r-^ ^* ,e,T,pie ° r Gauhatl, Gait 

the Dhimal. is still in an early m Be o f £,*1™® TC ! gi<m of ,ht M «h, like that of 
describe themselves as Hindur of the Salvi a f !"? Anlrni5m * Hinduism. They 
Batho his consort Kali as Bali Khunrri.- Siva the name of 

»*£ "SS^ f to an [mmciue 
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The Death of God 


When wc analyse the concept of death we find that the word 'death’ is meaningful in 
the contest of with respect to the material or physical entities. In no case is the word 
‘death’ can be meaningful as regards spiritual entity. The concept of God almost in all 
a&is and in all religions is conceived as spiritual entity. Therefore, the assertion ; God 
dead ; is not worth considering at least in the sense in which God is considered to 
a spiritual entity. 

The primitive people have presented the anthropomorphic conccplion of God in 
Which God used to participate in the daily afiairs of man. God is made in the 
Itnagc and likeness of man. Thus, God, in primitive religion, was materially conceived. ( 
As Xenophanes says, “600 years before Christ, men imagined Gods to be born, and to ' 
have raiment and voice and body, like themselves .... Even so the gods of the 
Ethiopians are swarthy and flat-nosed, and the gods of the Tltracious are fair-haired 
a nd blue-eyed .... Even so Homer and Hesiod attributed to the gods all that is a 
s lame and reproach among men- theft, adultery, deceit and other lawless acts....” 1 

J>ow, if this is the conception of God, God can be considered as dead or God can be 

died because primitive people conceive God as a means to fulfil their ends. But this 
c “' c P t of God disappears in Ihc history or religion particularly after the development 
0 Thcistic, Dcistic or. Pantheistic religion. 

God is immune from boih birth and death both by birth find death. A spiritual 
°d ca nnot be corrupted, since He posscsscsno mutter. He can no! be disintegrated, since 
. 4 has no substantial parts. He cannot lose his individual u nity, since He issclf-subsist- 
ln S- He cannot lose His internal energy, since Ilcconlains within Himself all the sources 
?, 1!li Cner cics. This means that God cannot die. Once he exists, he cannot disappear, 
cnee, He will necessarily exist for ever and He will endure without end. Ilhagatadgita 
so supports this contention. This show that one who takes birth, faces death. Mere 
ea i is a necessary consequence of birth. But God is ctcrnanl and so the question of 
Ml ’ Gcit * >* superfluous and unwarranted. 

I. V\lllDur»nt, 7V AiniGott, The Mtaturt t>f rhlhnfi^r. P- 3»- 
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na jayaie nariyate va kadacin* 
na’yam bhiiiva bhavila va nabhCyalj 
ajo nityah Sasvato yam purano 

na hanyale hanparaatw in ire - II, 20 

nai'nam chindanti SastrSn? 
nai’nam dahali piivakah 
na cai’naiii klcdayanty apo 

na fosayati maruiab Gila II 23 


. Christianity, the concept of death fa often equated with the idea of resurrection 
as mil item with the idea of rebirth. This means that if one dies, he resurrects jnto 
annther hfeor takes rebirth. Thu*, the Christian religion reveals that tire news of this 
death is the expect a tianofnew birth, theeoraing into being of a humanity whose nature 
rhrS k b r.? a'u 1 T? Thilt why - Christians up till now believe that 

2-In .r d d b h l:| l he is alive, lie will appear on the scene very soon, In Hindu 
whg c there a« many ev^ences °f taking birth again and again which cannot be 
s:,5at f ? reiwnins - Tbfa means that when w say that 
is tfSSSS h x ep,2racal *** ° r Christ k dwd and not Christ as God 
,yP ? S ^ fmiSUndCTSUndin S ^ 001 occur. The *«.*.■ 
an? t rS l Tat^^^ * -ply takes or 

Similarly, there is a Enfhot ^ ri tak '“ ° tkl ncW - ant5 ' 

Christian these davs Thn» V.JL °* r ^' ffec ion Christ in the mind of every 

unthinkable, immuubie, eiem^l, omnim^ntS^Ti k ”» UatBd wilh GoH wk is 
Y esent, immovable, constant anti everlasting. 4 

vlslrtisl JtrqSrtl yathS vihSya 
navdni grhijSU naro’ parfipj 
laths iarlispl vihSya jTrpJny 
anySni satfiyiHi navJnj dehl 1 

11,22 

Again, death is regarded as an event in w, nr .u . 
besomes an event in Ids (jfe. Now It cam .^t'k-that is, if some one dies, it 
Of God is not an event for God. It ran tJ* ^ tkl . God is not dcad ’ for t,e311 ' 
an experience. As for example I die i„ , “v* 1 .”* 1 ano,hw w “> also. Death is not 
own death. Now, ifl an, unable to ,J£, ** * eye * and 1,0 C4se 1 experience my 
the tel, or Gnd. This again can dta,h ’ how can 1 experience 

all experiences and one ean^i ^ ln anoH,w ^ Death is the end of 

experiencing Cod he £ Ike end of experiences. But man is still 

TCVM Vh- M c C ° d U n ° r * adl ’ ,IlndU ° T 11 MUSU,n ° f “ Chrislh ' 1 ' Tllis dcarly 

retwaat God aim. Thet”rf *" IentK of 1 Personal God and a 


r "W^j/vti, M . 

A JJ, 23 

4 F^ttmdtka, It, 22, 


d ‘death- i. L • V. lcrms of a Personal God and an im- 
' h K raeanm 8 r nl in the case of n personal God, i.c , 
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Christ, Mohammad, Kisna, etc.. But in the case of impersonal God, it is useless or 
meaningless to express one’s whim that God is dead. According to Samkara the, 
Absolute or Brahman is indescribable. If the Absolute or Brahman is indescribable, 
how can it be said that an impersonal God is dead ? This is so because to say that an 
impersonal God or Brahman is dead is to describe in words. Likewise, Bradley says 
that every analysis leads to falsification. This means that Reality cannot be analysed or 
described in words. The absolute Reality or Brahman is a whole. The Whole cannot be 
divided into parts, But if we assume that the Absolute or Brahman is dead, it is possible 
only when It can be described. But Samkara and Bradley have already discarded this 
possibility, hence the Absolute or Brahman or an impersonal God cannot be said tc be 
a dead entity. / 

But when we describe God as a personal being, it can be regardad as dead. Only 
in this sense do Christians believe that God has died in Jesus Christ and that this death 
cf God is bolh a historical and a cosmic event which cannot be reversed by a su ^ s ®‘ 
quent religious or cosmic movement. Nietzsche says, "We have killed him, you arid I. 
We, all of us, are his murderers... God is dead ! God remains dead ! And we haw killed 
him ! . . . ,5 Now, when Christians say that God has died in Christ or when Nietzsche 
says that; ‘we have killed God’, this means that man wants to become like God, 
Again, he wants to be free, responsible and creative without the weakening effects of 
guilt, and remorse, Nietzsche also means by saying that when we have killed God, we 
can hope Tor the 'coming up of » new humanity free from fear and diappointment. 

But this contention of Nietzsche never proves that Christ as God is dead, The 
Physical body of Christ is de 3 d or in other words, the material substance of Christ has 
disappeared but Christ as God or the spirituality in Christ remains alive for ever. 
Thus, in proclaiming the death of God, Nietzsche was merely pointing to a cultural 
and historical fact. So, God is not dead also because in the Christian world, values arc 
grounded in the Christian understanding of human life and these values are always 
found in relation to God. God, being the author of human life and of the cosmos, is the 
centre of all valuations of mad’s existence on earth. But if God is not alive or God is 
dead in the hearts and minds of men, then their value commitments remain meamng- 
,Ks and as such no longer any foundation. Frazier says, "The realisation of the loss of 
the dicty means madness, an existence shattering anxiety, but also, perhaps, the 
Possibility of a new innocence, a fresh beginning.”* , 

This shows that whether God is personal or impersonal, it cannot be said that 
God is dead. God as a person connotes some qualities which are inherent in Him. And 
when we say that Christ or Kr.wia is God, it means that there are some inherent 

qualities in Christ or Krjrra. Now, the physical body of Christ or Kf?«a is no more 

But their inherent qualities sueh as incarnation of God in Christ or Avaiara of God as 
Krkna never die. These inherent qualities are immortal. Thus, it becomes clear from 
the above deliberation that Christ as God will remain alive for ever. 

Commenting oil Nietzsche’s idea that the new race of Superman would take’ over 

mastery of the world, Heidegger says that Nietzsche in Ms prophetic zeal almost 

*■ *- ln “ 4 #hen from Paul Roubicztk, Existentialism, For otidjgnlnst, p. 40. 

Allic M. Frazier, hints in Religion, p. 359. 
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side tracks and dodges a very imporUntund central issue namely, that of the ontology of 
hcing. He never tries to face the question os to how man, or for that matter the Super- 
man. would replace God. Therefore, Heidegger says that the centre of man's vision must 
not be the Superman as the new ruler of the world, but being as such, ’If Nietzsches,' 
solution is accepted, God will not actually be displaced. God will assume merely a new 
name and become the supreme custodian of new values. Therefore, Heidegger says that 
God roust not he thought or as being. It is wrong to derelop the ontology of God. 
Man has created the concept of God, therefore, he could any day kill God. 


win tShVu"? 3 * lll , c as ' xrtion ° f H<Mepfier "*“*« «» ™*Ft tf God, we 
■r^nteiiS he ^ r r in tlin,ina,in S God » «ch. His assertion- 
the c«IrelMn?° G0 - ^.“ b,c to rcvcal this that man can kill nny day 


rented by A.K Whitehead, Whitehead ofrom!^ h f Mpt w!llcJl 13 pw ' 

ccpt of God but in explaining £? Jawl the traditional eon- 

ehoesint centre, This espeet of God Is nccordin^ ^ ^f 0011 “ 5 a ree,in 5-««itre or a 
But the feeling-centre isklso the enioyine cenJ Ti? m ' u prtm ^ ial a V eet *f «W. 
as a lesult of this God fl | so is zron-tne Tln,? ^ c <9“Ww« God, and 

This a,pe« of God i, the 1*^3^ StjT* 1 the •*» of creativity, 
to see that God is not only the Creator of the man rMllses 114 conlM 

™» shews that ir Cod is coreeived in this ^ lb ° Iu eo>,ilan! Companion , 
mate man completely subordinate to Him TM. i “ W> , serise !n that God 

“ !M «*. ^ w** that such a gtowing God 


' , , s “ r * re aIso ptoclalms, "tn a world ... . 

he religious llluslous whereby they o-t to ‘Vf ead mcn mu »t invent God by 
they seek to become God. Th,« nun’s m££. X' P cr ty the *»t*W whereby 
hunself as man in order that God m«S‘ ^T:r?° rCh ^' s ' man loses 
° U ^ lves ltlvain I i 4 ^LV *■ Wta °fCod is contradictory 
Sartre «n be explained in this way : ks P^ton.”* Now, tills assertion or 

when Sanrc says that God ^ a j , 

at any cosWf God”, 15 n ° l prTpat,:d to »oJr^ c w^! 5 alht:ism is his belief in 

** i, hi kisse *" 4 * ^ szsz'S™ ^ * — 

“ ic '»rdancewMi,J^*?l' , “ B ™«rso. then it means 
prv-conccjvcd form or idea in God's 
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nimd. But, ra that case, man becomes fully determined. Sartre, on the other hand, is 
not prepared to accept that man is fully determined. In fact, Sartre says that man’s 
freedom is basic and it permeates man’s existence Freedom, in Sartre’s opinion means 
freedom of choice, freedom to take decision in complete awareness of one’s responsibi- 
lities. That shows that in view of this basic freedom of man atheism has to be accepted 
as a natural corollary. 

Now, Sartre’s position can be clarified in this way by saying that there is a sharp 
difference between the assertion of God's non-cxistcncc and the assertion of the death of 
God. This means that Sartre, being an atheist, can say only this that God does not exist. 
But the moment he says that God is dead, his assertion leads to contradiction. Sartre 
has said somewhere that we have killed God, hence God is dead. But it can be said 
here that if he is not ready to accept the existence of God, how can he believe in the 
death of God? For the concept of God is related to some existential objects aod in no 
case with non-existential objects. 

Again, there is a scope for the existence of God, This can be established by ana- 
lysing Sartre’s notion of freedom itself. Sartre asserts that man is basically free. By 
this he means that the ultimate choice of every action or decision lies on man bimself. 
Sartre has also emphasised the importance of man’s subjectivity. It is said that man, in 
his subjectivity, weighs the alternatives and finally decides on his projects. If tin’s is so, 

U means that there is no limitation set around the free choice of human subjectivity. It 
is quite possible, therefore, for a particular individual, to develop the religious sense 
and faith in God. To begin with, he may not have any awareness of God but it is a 
matter of bis free choice to let his subjectivity grow in a manner in which he wants it 
to grow. It is quite possible that a particular individual may come to develop a religion 
of his own and thereby a conception of God. Satire cannot deny this because such a 
denial would amount to an infrigement on the freedom of an individual. Thus, in 
*pite of Sartre’s atheistic attitude, God somehow comes to stay. 
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The Concept of Spirituality 


la this paper, 1 shall engage myself to examine the concept ‘Spirituality’. The few 
the qucrrici that come up ate : what do we mean when we talk of ’spirituality* 1 Oi 
what It Is constituted ? And what kind of goals arc aimed at by it 7 

To be precise, the direction oF search here is not with the ontological status as to 
the functional process that takes place within man which is weighed against the concept 
of ‘spirituality'. To quote Prof. Marneffc, ‘true 'spirituality is the property or an action 
or its cause, when the action is aerated or the cause subsists, without intrinsic depend' 
etvee on matter," 1 


The Term Spirituality 

It is referred to In many scores, Thus ; 

W ' h5 n^ k L H 10 ** a “ nlir, “ ous ^Motion to impersonal, lofty andWsh« 
ulcals or some may identify it with religious life, with many nttiludes and 
WM. Contrasts and contradictions art natural here. 

' ( ) J !** “ d *P* itun S by its v«y nature, a reference to spiritua- 

{C> l Ufd comes cleser when it sag- 

iHs . uaSx^L^r 0nKd f t0 WEher higher goats of human life 
search of self-tmnscendence given 
confused as ron-mi.i #■ ° Dial,# a Iavr being. It should not be 

» «nn»tcnlar from sreadar. In fact, it is very much a secular 
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human experience “only ii does not loot beyond itself for meaning or 
validity. 1 ' 2 3 To Prof. Datta, J “it is the inner dialectic which mates one const- 
antly strive for fuller and purer views of truth, corrects the sources of 
self-deception. It is the inner evolution.” 

Three things can be clarified from the above process. 

(1) Spirituality is non-cmpirical and autonomous in nature. No particular 
‘ empirical phenomenon entails it as a logical necessity. It docs not stand 

or fall with the empirical phenomenon that evidences it. 

(2) Inspire of its; empirical contexts, it is somehow discovered a priori. It is 
not revealed in its entirety all at once. It lives and grows in time. 

(3) The method of discovering the a-prlori in the empirical is referred to as 
intuition. No doubt, privacy is ns much a problem in the knowledge of 
spiritual transcendence as it is with regards to the data of sense perception. 

It’s Mifirre 

Looking further, it is admitted that qualitative analysis is one of the aspects of human 
experience. A mere quantitative measurement does not and cannot exhaust man’s 
experience comprehensively. Again the quantification by itself has no personal relation. 
This knowledge of spirituality is discovered in the qualitative sphere of man, the basic 
plan which grows from within the man. 

Thus Yiijfiavalkya 4 5 6 was right when he said that ‘everything is dear for the sake 
of one’s own self.’ It is this nature which makes for valuation in one’s life. It’s 
avowed aim is the enhancement and enrichment of human life. Thus in spite of man’s 
possessing physical, mental and moral riches, he has a constant sense of inadequacy. 
Now if this is not mechanical and does not origioatc from material life, then it “must 
bs sought for in the depth of the human personality. ’** 

It is only as a particular human being that one b individual ; but so fat as the 
call of spirituality in man is concerned, one strives for participation in this universal 
process. A further understanding of human nature in this regard is worthwhile. . 

Jlumait Nature 

WJiile discussing this, it ts indisputable to state that so far as his psycho-physical 
instincts arc concerned, man is on a par with other creatures of the universe. He seeks 
security and survival, sustenance and growth with ait equal craving. But still he invariably 
differs from the animal in the fact that all his above activity is subordinated to a higher 
‘end’ viz., to continuously satisfy the epistemological inadequacy of his ontological 
being. There is a native urge in him to give meaning and value to his fleeting and 
discrete experiences oflife. Dr. P.T. Raju rightly says that “change below man is non- 
purposwe ; purposive change which is a result of rational reflexion, is peculiar to man.* 

2. An Idealist view of Ifir-Radhafcffehnatt p . 72. Bombay' 71 

3. Philosophical Pfrjprcrivn- V seUtfim of Snayi'T). M Dattap. 74-75. 

4. tinteieranyeka - Dialogue (11.1V 1-14). 

5. Ettrnol Vahus for a C> noging Sorirt}’- Swaoti Ranganaibanand. Bhariiya Vi'dya Ghavan p. 541. 

6. 7>e Conctpt of Man - P. T. Kaju Georre Allen * Unwin, i960 p. 336. 
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This rules ouuhe mere mechanical interpretation of human nature. His iuner 
call not only decries and rejects conventions by other conventions, rules and ideals, 
but it also means to live beyond their guidance, control or aspiration The Upanijadic 

statement substantiates this very much when it says drat ‘True knowledge makes one 

free." 7 Thus to be informed of the details of knowledge is not enough, one also has 
to be continuously transformed into its higher form. 

In other words, amidst the changing processes of life, unity nnd stability arc 
also to be found. Man pursues in his best the values of Truth, Goodness and Beauty, 
and it is ibis alone that gives significance to the human lire. Of course, these ends arc 
sought under conditions of time and in the charging events of the world an so its final 
point of complete attainment cannot be deciphered at a given time. It is a continous 
process. 

To be short,' spirituality is elevation in flic sense of self-conquest. Here the 
struggles and conflicts are inevitable phenomena. The lower (animal) drives of man, 
strong as they ate may lead him astrey. Bet this clearly cannot be the end of man’s life. 

Thus no Immanent factor can exhaust man’s self transcend cut nature. Meta- 
phorically Sankara's negative approach viz., Nell, Melt can be very well cited here. 
This is no way meant to reject man’s material existence. It is very much there with 
him but only as a mem to an end. He cannot be reduced to that level; he is 
superior to the fleeting physical world. It is this that testifies a ‘higher’ sphere of reality 
without which most or the facts Of human life would remain unexplained,' 

SjilrfW/fy Differentiated front Morality 


* hkh a "* s htrt the above consideration is 
whether spiritua lty at all differs from moral system! If morality also means slriving for 
an ideal then is It i ot identical with spirituality ? Dm the fact is that the moral system Is 
characterised by humiliation. The constitution 0 f man as finite Is taken for gran- 
ted and what U expect. re dimmed nnity . But the ^ of spIrihtt]i{y * oppolite , 

Ur man "• P eitCUmvcn ‘ or limitation of what underlies the efforts 

eSSgc gay jJs 

derives its value from spirituality Prof Haiu rwhitv m,- , ■ * n rca * lty c,lu<s 

the ethical standard would be & * ,f "° 5plriluali,y ’ ,tlen 

hasrnucbto«)mribme'^ , Umalfl^Irt! ,m, ^ d r 0,hiS CI,lL Th ° 5pirl,uaJ P rocc4S 
ultimately, .his state orEg km WcUnT^ to " s *^l, t heindivid.ral 
indication of self- transcendence* bv * wifliin and without too. The 

provided one continuously attempts to tamsceld hCr> ' d SUch * P^hitity. 

, ^ tautscead one s “Narrower, purely biological and 

7. Si Vidyl Ys Vimukiaye-A noted maiim 

££££ Philosophy eas, and west, 

tO. Cckc^/mZ ! pfl & slj B C p L ^ M,hon *- nKww p. 3D2. 
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momentary self, spatially, temporally, caviornmcntally, circumstantially, yet even here- 
ditary. 11 To put in other way it b “to look deeper then the conventionalism, the spiridv 
ality in man demands self-surrender and non-egoity. ,! 

To analyse further, this self-transcendent diameter of spirituality points to go 
above the frontiers of morality. It is a drive towards minimizing the limitations of fact 
and value. As referred to above, this is a qualitative experience, of which we cannot 
have an exact quantitative verification. Thus, though man is engaged in a moral struggle 
constantly, the basis of it in fact, is the urge of self- transcendence that sets one in 
action. Man continues to struggle to realize ethical values. The realized ethical values 
become spirituaTfact due to self transcendent nature of Man. 

Is Spirituality Supernatural ? 

Is the concept of Spirituality to be understood as something supernatural ? Even if cue 
thinks so, the very fact of the embodiment of roan with down to earth elements requires 
it to bo-natural. If spirituality is supernatural, it cannot be embodied. But with the 
relative significance of the degrees of hierarchy, it can be shown to be connected’ in 
relation of matter, life and mind. As life transcends matter ; spirituality transcends mind 
too. 

Is it because we cannot explain the spiritual process in physical terms, it is to 
bo termed supernatural ? But that way we cannot do so clearly in the case of life and 
mind too. So there in no justification in calling spirituality supernatural. A help of 
certain method does not make one wholly capable to distinguish the natural from the 
supernatural 

Thus because one comes across ideal experience in one’s life, it need not neces- 
sarily be justified by a 'supernatural’ standard. To agree with Prof. Rnju, “to bo 
an ideal is not necessarily to be unattainable and unreal or non-natural, Only we have 
to broaden our concept of the natural*' 11 No doubt one has to struggle hard and his 
inwardness has to be pushed to its deepest limits. 

II 

Now the second qucrcy is : What are the constituent factors to be found in human 
nature that go to make the process of spirituality as it is ? Before an attempt at analy- 
sis is made, it has to be admitted that this process, being too personal and subjective, 
a strict scientific study of objective hind is not possible. A philosophical interpretation 
will best suit the method. 

There are two levels at which the spiritual process is found I o be operating in 
man. It can be pointed as below : 

(a) Outer Level : Here it is reflected in the activities of will and the intellect, 
emotions and imaginations of man. Its range, to be short, is equal to the 
categories of mind. 

(b) Inner Level : The ceaseless intuitive dissatisfaction with logical categories 
suggests to greater limitless ground within man. The goal of this sponta- 

11. A. R. IVadia - lissayt in Philotophp - Banglore IftJt p. 280- 

1 2. Concept of Stan - F. T. Rnju p. 367. 

13. Concept of Sta <\ . I*. T. Raju p. 370- 
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neons activity suggest? to shake off the narrow individuality and to merge 
with whole Reality as such. 

In short, the factors of spiritual process to he accounted here must take note of 
the spiritual activity or rain within. 

(a) spatio-tempcral situation, and 

(b) above it too. 

In the light of the above, the factors of the concept ‘spirituality’ can be accounted 
as below; 

t. It is not a static concept 

Thus stagnancy is a denial or the nature of man. Of course, os other creatures, 
he needs moments of peace, rest and recreation. But unlike them, this Is only a refur- 
bishing period for further spiritual' process of self-transccndcncc. 

2. \Chan ge’ is an Insepcrabh phenomenon - 

It is * universal fact and so it is with spirituality too. To account for change all 
round us, change has to be presupposed. 

3. U is both dynwnic and Intelligent 


Mete change is not self-sufficing and self-explanatory. It Js only the blind power 
of nature. Creativity Is a fact with man and b a progressive approximation to 
greater goals. 


4. Jr has a free causality 


The self is a free being. Ml activities that ensue f.omitarc not freely originated 
themtelvci, but are result rtom the basic freedom of the self. The very P r<Ls of 
Stir-transcendence Implies that it is unrestricted and unhindered bv all not self fnrwt 
balon**!^ *** ' Wll ^ a|!c va ^ 0us kirwls, the impulse of freedom caa* ^mnate'l^m 


5. It points to go beyond change 

thatness; nothing can be fixed „f iwhi ' h “ ntl,her lh “ nt55 oot 
belong to Nature, or to the know levbtJ' " »"d does not 

transcendence, the «ir k wrt lo™ Auh,s d «P e « ^ ufseir- 
whkh is in unison with she life rftbe wholt”' 8 * bUI CDnobled and c!evatc d to a life 
6. It Is a centinuous aeluily 
As life is basically dynamic, the Sninmal ■ 

Ikes and grow in time, the whole * « “ tonlitraous with u. Spirituality 

cannot be concentrated into one pul r« ' ■'"V r<,W>l1 " ny one plrt of time and 

Thus grasped so far. let usmtw™! 1 .' * . IUtam oT ronsriou » life, 

spiritual process helps to bring lhe M,We of the end that the 
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•It is noted above that man is unique in his self- transcending spiritual nature. To res- 
pond to this essential assertion means to be firm against all degenerative and negative, 
worldly and non-spiritual influences. 

This is no way mians to imply to devalue the relation between man and matter 
and man and sociSty. They are very much real and contribute much to the welfare of 
man. Still these are relative and subservient to man. Being so, they have to be tuned 
to the self-transcending nature or man. In fact, the true worth of spirituality in its 
purest and fullest form is achieved in this inner life of man which arc reflected in nil 
external relations. 

To substantiate thfe, we see that nUhe macrocosmlc level the unity of matter 
life, mind, reason and spirit is not given as a fact, but it is a fact at the microeosmic 
level of men. Human life is a quest for unity. At the lower level it may be an 
adaptation to .physical environment, but at the higher level he has an appeal to the 
demands of spiritual unity. 

Ttm, when, we talk, of the goal or end of spirituality, what we mean, by this goal ? 
To be true to the fact, the spiritual process itself is the goal or all other goals. Man 
with his physical, mental and cultural equipments is conslantly in quest of Ultimate 
Reality, ft is a case with man individually as well as socially. Thus one type of goal 
refers to, by the activities of cognition, conation and affection— towards External 
things. As noted in section 11, here the status of spirituality rests totally on the status 
of (he mind. This context can be very well compared to the western approach of spiri- 
tuality. What is sought is the perfection in the fields mentioned abovo. Man’s limita- 
tions in these spheres can be overcome through advancement in science and in related 
secular fields. 

Whereas the above western approach (o (he concept of spirituality may not 
dissolve the particular, the other method of the eastern approach is to eliminate each 
distinction. The indication is that the greater demand in man is that of the Uncondi- 
tioned and this Infinite. It is freedom which is beyond the limitations of body, life and 
mind nnd surpasses all relativity and finite ness. 

■ It is already clarified in section I, that tlie spiritual process Is not to be weighed 
in relation with secular and non-secular distinctions. The sphere of secular values and 
morallife involve as much struggle of opposite and the dialectical tendencies of the 
mind as in the non- secular sphere. And tbc self-transcending nature of man is helpful 
in both, 

In fact, there is no chasm or hiatus In the continuous spiritual activity of man. 
Tits secular and non-secular spheres arc divided only nit the surface ; m substance they 
are inseparable. 

Access to Greater Reality 

No doubt this is a hypothetical position to go forward hut its acceptability is warranted 
only in such a system wherein facts are coordinated. The higher demand visualised has to 
be materialised, as it has a cosmic significance. Here again, the Hindu concept of Dharma, 1 * 
to think and act that way which sustains from the absolute stand point would well 
14. Dhantlt Dharma ItyahQ Dfierirso DJiirrayatr Plraja-Kannapsrs'e-Mabahharat. 
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Tv tlie end of the concept of spirituality. This is to admit that due to spatio-temporal 
and cultural relativity, the end of man’s spiritual process is conditioned by the prevail- 
philosophic presuppositions of man and the universe at a given time. To help solve 
this predicament a continous and constructive criticism would go a long way lit ex- 
pediting the working of the spiritual process in man. To quote Prof, Ram3nathan. 15 It is 
to meet the demands of reason and vindicate the validity or the higher values of life by 
showing that these are significant from the cosmic standp oint 


j, , The fact is that the spiritual process as much applies to 
far the realization of the end. There may be a period of long 
self transcending freedom dawns in man. Till that time there i 
reconstruction and revaluation spirituality is an open activity 


the end as to the process 
dissatisfaction, before the 
is a ceaseless reformation. 
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Sin and Avidya in Christianity 


and Vedanta 


The concepts of Sin aod Avtdyd arc not only fundamentol to Christianity and Vedanta 
but are also considered to constitute (be line of demarcation between them to an 
extent and in a manner that any possibility of rapprochement betweco them is ruled 
out at the vory start, The doctrine of Original Sin and the inherent purity and perfec- 
tion. of the human sou] which are taken to be the distinctive features of Christianity 
and Vedanta, have doubtless been expressed in a language that is the source of confu- 
sion and a good deal of analysis has to be made to clear up misunderstandings and 
errors of judgment that have arisen from our failure to reflect upon the principal 
ideas embedded in them. It is useful for the sake of cl why first to state the common 
notion about Sin and Arldya that still prevails in theological thinking. 

It is still commonly held that man in Christianity is inherently a sinner, that sin 
i$ inextricably bound up with human nature, and that consequently, not by one’s own 
exercise of free will but instead by grace or by the aid of an external mediator like 
Jesus cart one hope to be delivered from its weight, The hereditary character of sin 
is an additional point to be taken into consideration. Sin is not so much a matter 
of the individual's own act as something he inherits from his ancestors its roots being 
traced back to the first man, Adam, "who incurred sin by an net or the disobedience 
of God’s commands and from whom it passed on to all subsequent generations of 
mankind. It is common thus to lay stress on its thcotogical rather than on its psycho- 
logical dimension. Sin is understandable onty in relation to God as it is taken to stem 
from the defiance of God's will. The inherent corruption of human nature is only 
the direct result of such a notion of sin characteristic or Christianity. Calvin and 
Luther have made much or the doctrine of Originat Sin and oF the inherent 
corruption of human nature because of which n pessimistic interpretation is put on 
Christianity. The doctrine of Original sin, further, has contributed to social delerminism 
in as much as it is impossible to escape from the effects the social environment exer- 
ciser on the individual who is ordinarily subject to the social influences which express 
themselves in misdirecting human impulses and passions. It is just here that the ques- 
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tionof herd instinct and the social instinct and of the group mind comes up for 
' ciitical consideration as regards their bearings on flic deterministic and pessimistic 
character of the Christian doctrine of Sim 

It is perhaps needless to lay stress on the point that even though the sense of 
sin and guilt in the members of a community is nn index of their high moral standard, 
obsession with it engenders a morbid and pessimistic mentality and defeats its very 
purpose. Christianity has developed through centuries and it is a matter of established 
truth that its obsession with sin and guilt became part of the normal Christian belief 
only after St. Augustine. The doctrine of Original Sin is taken to be so intrinsic to 
Christianity that almost every sentence that is uttered in the Christian l’rayer, contains 
thowaid sm . I beheve in God who forgives sins through Jesus Christ’, is the text 
ohen on the lips of the Chnstmn devotee whose obsession with tin can by no means be 
doubted, The above text may thus be (akeft to * a concise summary of the Christian 

On the other hand AviJy* or commit™ eonfusion is the key concept of Vedanta. 
The orientation to moral and spiritual problems is from the self of man whoso know- 
ledge alone ensures perfect peace, integrity and freedom Aviiivi Is lack of dknrimtnn 
tlve wudom which consists in a dear cognition of the dMItarc «r «t 1,, 
net-self, of the subject from the object and ‘ * 

Instrumental aad perishable volne from the seirJmin^rJJr i i ^ havo oc ^ 

Upon as supreme and absolute values. The context i n which 5°-°' ? ra ,man ,ookcd 
expounded and related to all human problems is nsvchS “ lntcr I ,rcled Bnd 
In Christian orthodoxy, the meaning of sin is suddosL t «*^- rat ,' r . 1flai1 Geological, 

exclusively personal context in which sin h undestSIS 
the Hindu concept of arUfd which Is primarily * psyehoIoSl ra t°h dlS , f ( I n|t,iSh | Jt , fr0m 
enneept. It should not, however, be unde.siood hiwKs f ,han a lh<n[ ^“ ! 
ther the theological bearing* of " clud » 

thought os well in which sin is ul C n to be thed^R, J*^ thcis,ic Sys,eins in Hindu 

basic interest in Hindu though? Le™ £ * G ° d ’> w1,L Th * point of 

Martin* P«inl in and its inseparable conncnion wi J 0 ^ ’ h ? ,0£ica1 '^mking hai its 
Tim two questions, the theological * W * otB ^logical, 

defies God's will, he must be Uftderrton/ro x ^ ' nrtot te separated. If num 

which Is in consonance with His nature The i 4 'f CCted from ,h * of conduct 

deration of sin has to be ponSd^ h 'r" ^ DW > "hid, Const- 
and not in God as In Christian orthodoxy. * ,SKlf n «‘ and foremost 

as being identical with or different jLr^* , God 15 considered ontologically 
means be disputed is that man « ** «» which can by "o 

reflect npan himself and makes ii par, ard Z^!^. Rfc ' <3o « not take care to 
from the cot-self and that is wl ly h c 7 a |,. of hl ’ «>nviction lhat he is different 
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nescience. Just because one does not know how the self is distinct from the not-sclf, 
one falls a victim to sin which results from desire and anger, kama and krodha. The 
implication is that the source of sin is more fundamental and ultimate than a mere 
defiance of the command of God as in Christianity. Why does the self, the jiya defy 
the will of God ? The reply is that if the self does not possess discriminative wisdom 
and fails to know its true nature as distinct from the not' self, it inevitably dis- 
obeys God’s will. Aridya may thus be taken to be a concept wider in connotation and 
meaning than Sin. It is impersonal-personal whereas Sin is personal only. Avidya is 
primarily a psychological concept while Sin is a theological concept. 

Closer reflection reveals that the two concepts are not as radically different as 
they arc commonly taken to be. Aridyti, nescience in Hinduism is not intrinsic to the 
self. The myth of the fall tells us clearly that man is not inherently jufected with Sin. 
The narrative in the Bible depicting the original purity and perfection of the soul does 
not radically differ from the Veddntic account of the self telling ns that it is ever free 
and ever liberated. Sin enters into the self from outside and is therefore extrinsic to it 
as avidya is in respect of the Stnwt. Sin cannot also be said to be instrinsic to the self 
in the sense that it is essential to it. To speak in terms of Vedanta, it docs not consti- 
tute its nature or svartipa. One cannot hold in the same breath both that a property 
or an attribute constitutes the essence or nature of something and also that the object 
can exist even though its nature has been dissipated or obliterated. Nor is there uny 
need felt to eliminate it Troni the object. Viewed in this perspective both avid yd and 
sin do not appear intrinsic to the self or the Stmon and it is conceivable that prior to 
affection by them the seir or the Atman is pure. If sin can be overcome and the self 
rendered immune from it and there is always the awareness that it is something one 
has to be delivered from, then, it is not intrinsic to it in the sense Hint it enters into 
the very constitution of it. The VedSntic and the Christian views need not therefore he 
placed in watertight compartments as has been the fashion so far. Original Sin is origi- 
nal in the sense that avtdyti is beginninglcss or anftdi. Neither in Vedanta nor in Chris- 
tianity can avidyS or Sin be looked upon as congenital. 

The Christians start with sin but only to demonstrate that sin is not intrinsic to . 
the self. I do not think it is a correct understanding of Christianity to impute to it the 
view that while it starts with tile original sin it can think oF a sinless state in the end, 
What after all is the meaning of the Christian doctrine of the creation of man in the 
image of God 7 That man is essentially sinless and divine but that because of his free- 
dom and wrong choice in exercising it he commits sin is the most commonplace Chris- 
tian view, Christians first emphasize the grandeur and dignity and purity of the self 
and then the misery and sin attending his disobedience or God. The difference between 
■ft ran' r, urignm’i Vafte -snfi is’inA VaqipCKe& idler is n vuniiirunjhace 'tYicme in Christian 

theology and it was not earlier than St Augustine that this distinction was interpreted 
to mean that man is inherently a sinner and that original sin constitutes the very 
essence of man. To say, again, that man is fallen is to presuppose a state of original 
purity from which he has fallen and this the Christian no less than the Hindu is inter- 
ested to bring to the central focus of theological discussion. First, the dignity and 
grandeur and then the misery and depravity of man. First the order, then the disorder. 
There can be no disorder if there is not already the order, Sin, avtdyfl is not tlic utter 
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absence of. the good hut tit corruption of the good. 

The very term ’sin* designates a prior state oT the soul, defection from which 
results in what we call sin. The Hebrew word for ’sin' is Art, hntiat whose Greek equi- 
cn is samar io which means 'to miss the mark’. It means thus the failuie to attain 
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tine said that ‘Sin‘ is so much voluntary evil that it is not sin at all unless it is volun- 
tary.” (Quoted in Dr. Frederic Greeves, The Aleohing of Sht, p. 32, Epworth Press, 
1956, Also, Leslie D. Wcatherhead, The Christian Agnostic, p.. 185). But if there is r.o 
such thing as unconscious sin, if that is to say, all sins arc voluntary and arise from the 
consciousness or the antithesis of both the good and the bad, the right and the wrong, 
the innate divinity atul sinltssncss of the human soul cannot be disputed. William 
Temple said ; “We agree that there is no guilt attaching to the individual in respect of 
original sin. . .In our view the doctrine of a universal tendency to evil in man is not 
bound up with the historical truth of any story of fall,” (Doctrine in the Church of 
j England, pp. 64, 69, S. P. C. K., London, 193R, Leslie D. Weatherhead, The Christian 
Agnostic, p. 1 87). 

11, Original Sin not the doctrine af Early Church 

When we look at the doctrine of Original Sin in an historical perspective, we 
find that the early Christian Church had no clcar-cut, well-defined, systematic doctrine 
of Original Sin which must be another strong ground for the conclusion that it did not 
form part of the essential Christian teachings. Jesus himself rarely talks about sin. In 
the opinion of Dr. Greeves, ‘As far as Synoptic gospels inform us, our Lord used the 
noun only on six occasions and the verb on three occasions, allowing for parallel 
accounts, St. Paul used the words for sin ninecy-one times.” ( The Meaning of Sin, 
p. 102, quoted in The Christian Agnostic, p. 196). St. Paul's obsession with sin which is 
obvious from his using the word ninety-one times is doubtless a matter of later inno- 
vation on Jesus' original teachings. We have also to take into consideration the times 
in which Paul lived and lectured to the people of Rome which must have impressed 
him with the magnitude and hideousucss of the brutality and wickedness and the moral 
bankruptcy of (he people. The old Testament does not seem to have a well-defined, 
clear, unambiguous, cast-iron formulation of the doctrine of original tin. It is no doubt 
true that the third chapter of Genesis informs us that all men sinned ‘in Adam’ which 
later gave the impression that sin passed from Adam to his generation and that Adam 
was the original sinner. But (his does not, in fact, lend any support to Original Sin. 
The word ‘Adam’ is the symbol of Wcgencmte humanity. Sin passed from Adam not 
by way of heredity but by setting n bod example. In St. Paul’s Fpistles even though 
wc meet with bis doctrine of the subjection of the whole human race to sin, Adam is 
never held responsible for it It is nowhere suggested that men inevitably sin because 
Adam sinned in the very beginning from whom ah men have inherited a deprived 
nature. It is to the social dimension of sin, of bad examples spreading the contagion 
that St. Paul calls attention. Avidya too has, this social dimension. Sin, before its 
articulation and transformation into the doctrine of Original Sin was taken by the early 
Church to be mote of the nature of privation than or deprivation, a fail from the super- 
natural status, divinity and sinlessness and light There is always strong emphasis laid 
on free will and moral responsibility. It was since the time of Augustine that we have . 
any record and evidence of the formulation of the doctrine of Original Sin in contrast 
to that orpelagius who insisted on the freedom and uncorrupied nature of man. For St. 
Paul sin is only of the nature oF a spiritual disease which can be overcome by the right 
use of freedom. St. Augustine overlooks this side of St. Paul’s teachings and enlarges 
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upon ll io pteencc of the impulse to sin. Without entering into a detailed historical 
account of the fortunes and vicissitudes of the doctrine of original sin as doctored by St. 
Augustine in later Chutch history, we may say that it provoked much opposition and 
protest both in the Eastern and the Western Churches which goes 10 Ptove that it 
cannot be regarded as having been endorsed by Christianity. And from litis the conlu- 
sioit to which we seem inescapably driven is lhal the doctrine of the sinless divinity 
remains unaffected in Christianity and the contrast of the VedSntic doctrine of the 
innate divinity and splendour of the Atman is not as sharp as it is so common among 
the Hindu thinkers to emphasize, 

III, Fumimenial Points of Contact between Christianity and Vedanta 


' It is our main object to moderate and mitigate the tension between Christianity and 
Vedanta so fur os the doctrines of Sin and ArirfjJare concerned. From the brief treatment 
of the problem of sin and of the meaning and content of it the following conclusions 
regarding their mutual relations inevitably follow on closer reflection on both concepts, 
In thn first place, It his to be taken into consideration that Vcdinta and Christianity 
start with the assumption that man is inherently divine and sinless which is obvious 
from the Christian ihesis that man was created in tire the image of God, On the 
other hand, all schools of VedJnla categorically approve of the purity and perfection of 
the Atman, A careful study of the Christian doctrine of this issue Id an historical 
perspective does not seem to countenance ihe doctrine of original sin tvlticli seeped ■ 
into the Christian faith not earlier than St. Augustine. 

Seandly mldyS i„ the manner it is handled and discussed in VedSntie literature 
and articulated and formulated in Advaiu, maintains the position that it is something 
* flowtoned. Even though on occasions, Sadkara 
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elect a course of action contrary to that which is known to be good. One knows what 
is good and wlmt is had and yet there is the vicious tendency to do what is forbidden 
as being harmful. The first man had the knowledge of both the good and the evil and 
yet he gave way to the latter by rejecting the former, The idea embedded in this doc- 
trine of Sin is not quite alien to the advaita concept of avidya. “Extremely impene- 
trable, elusive, inscrutable indeed is this M;iya, so that all men even though reminded 
that they arc in truth the Supreme Reality do not apprehend them to be such and 
take even the aggregate or the body and the senses which are preccivcd like the jars 
and so on to be not self, to be the seir and to be the sons of another even though not 
said rot to be such 1 . “(Kafka Vpaniiad 111. 12, Sankara's bhSsyv) which certainly 
echoes God’s commands issued to Adam asking him not to eat of the forbidden fruit. 
Sin and avidyH agree in telling us that man is a victim to perverted vision because of 
his inability to see anything in dear light. Sin need not therefore be taken to be 
exclusively a moral concept devoid of cognitive confusion. Such errors exercise their 
power only on the minds of such thinkers as take a truncated and compartmentalised 
view of mind's functions. Fourthly, both VedJnta and Christianity are equally em- 
phatic that there is no wrong thinking that is rot accompanied by wrong living and 
that all our actual thinking has become pervert as Sankara in the very beginning of 
bis adhyfca-b!wsya makes clear. The social dimension of Sin and avidya in the sense 
that almost all men arc affected by them is common to both Christianity and 
■ "Vedanta. There arcjtanzos in the GUa also which bring into clear relief this nature 
of avidya. In both Christianity and Vedanta sin and avidya have been looked upon 
as insurmountable hindrances to the proper understanding of man which results in 
the alienation of man from himself, from the Cosmic Mind and from the community. 
Sin and Avidya thus, result in what is now-a-days known to be alienation and it should 
thus be regarded as a moral rather than as a social or political or economic concept. 
Inner division, disintegration, the impotence of will, identification or the soul with 
the flesh, putting one’s self above everything are too well-known manifestations of Sin 
and Avidya to mislead US into thinking that they are radically different from each 
other in their connotation and meaning. Extracts from the writings of Sankara 
can be endlessly multiplied in order to telt us after the Christian fashion that 
the delusion and distress and the physical suffering In which the whole human race 
has. inextricably plunged itsetf, os ir embarking in the shoreless ocean of the world 
with leaky ships is the outcome of all one’s divine powers and potentialities having 
. been wrecked, crippted and impaired by the sway of avid)^. Nor can the Vedantin 
in subscribing to the reality of avidya by which at! mankind has been affected claim 
that he keeps his doctrine of the absolutes divinity of sclF antisqptically immune from 
any attack on it so that we may say the Vedantic and the Christian views of man are 
utterly distinct from each other. To say ns the Christian says that man is a sinner is not 
to make an assertion uncompromisingly different from the parallel Vedantic confen- 
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